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OF 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

(CONTINUING “HEBRAICA”) 


Volume XXI OCTOBER, 1904 Number 1 


THE STRUCTURE OF HOSE A 7:8—14:10.' 

By William Rainey Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 

8 . The Confusion of the Nation: 7:8 — 8:3 . 

This section falls into three strophes of 12 + 12 + 4 lines, of 
prevailingly tetrameter movement. The parallelism is unusually 
regular, and there is apparently a grouping of the couplets in 
pairs, the first and second strophes consisting of three such 
pairs, and the fourth, which is the climax of the piece, having 
but one pair. 

Strophe I (vss. 8-12) represents Israel as blindly losing her¬ 
self among the nations, arrogantly rejecting Yahweh, thereby 
challenging his punishment, and fluttering hither and thither 
like a silly dove, only to be caught in the net. 

Strophe II (vss. 13-16) announces Yahweh’s message of 
destruction to her since she had been false toward him, desirous 
of only material pleasures, and ungratefully regardless of all his 
mercies; her proud princes shall fall by the sword. 

Strophe III (8:1-3) graphically announces the approaching 
onslaught of Assyria, and the panic-stricken appeal of Israel to 
Yahweh who will no longer help her. 

The following modifications of the text are involved in this 
treatment: 

(a) The clause DtTiyb JEM QIC'S in vs. 12c is transferred 
to follow vs. 10. This is supported by the fact that (1) the 

1 For a similar treatment of 1:2—7:7, see AJSL. % Vol. XVII (1900), pp. 1-15; XX (1904), 
pp. 85-94. 
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clause is superfluous in vs. 12, the thought of punishment having 
been already fully expressed; (2) the prosaic speech of 12c is 
out of harmony with the figurative language of vss. 11 and 12; 
and (3) 12c furnishes exactly the conclusion required for the 
thought of vs. 10. 

(6) The line beginning DISH "'SSKI (vs. 13c) is regarded as 
being incomplete, two words having been lost. 

(c) The words osyb it ( vs. 16c) are taken as a gloss 
intended to explain 'isb D2T . 2 

(d) The latter half of 8:1 is omitted as a Deuteronomic 
interpolation. 8 

bVnrp Kin Dtya n-nsK (7=8) i 
jnsisn-ba nsy rrn d-^bk 

yr-Kb Kim inn cnT ibDK (9) 

: yr-Kb Kim 13 -npiT naums 

ram btrw *,1K3 myi (io) 
omnbK mrn-bK law Kbi 
:nKT b53 irraps Kbi 
*nmsb ‘ypisa ‘tnrK (l&o 
ab-pK nmYravs DrsK-Tri (ii) 

:isbn “iitck iKip d'-ise 

TKD“I Dmby TD1"®K 12b'““l*J3KD (12a&) 

DT11K BTCiDn CjUB 

-3WD TTT3 *3 Dnb "IK (13) II 
"3 15TTB 'D nnb T 3 
******* onsK *“:ki 
: d'3td ■'by i"i3i pram 

D3b3 'bK IpTT Kbi (14) 

toitpii 'jrr by ’nninara-by ib'b^-'D 
:"3 !i i"iic^ “rniarr 
BtiyiiT mpm -rnc'' -ski (15) 

2 Cf. Oort, who omits them as a case of corrupt dittography of *»b DTT. 

3 So also Nowack and Oort. Marti omits aU of 8:1-2 as marginal notes. See my Amos 
and Hosea (in press), pp. 308 sq. 

4J&& 5 as above, Graetz, Nowack, Oettli, Hal6vy. 

bjKff 5 as above, Gardner, AJ8L ., Vol. XVIII, p. 180; cf. Ps. 16:11; Job 

10:15; 14:1. ' ‘ 

• Drnjpb ; as above, G, Gardner. 7 DrfiMtD'P ; as above, Gardner. 

ftJEG ? as above, G, Houtsma, SebOk, Vollers, Cheyno, Graetz, Wellhausen, 

Gutlie, Revised Version (margin), Nowack, G. A. Smith, Oettli, Marti, et al. 

W; as above, Houtsma, Nowack, Oettli, Marti. 
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10 b?ab 13113' : rriaiarr "bai (16) 
man maps rn 
orrmo anna ibs' 

: D'naa yn^a 11 mush nyra 

IBID "jDn b« (8:1a) III 

“mrr rra - by 12 nr;; '3 
:b«“na' -jiijT Tibs ipm -b (2) 

: ibtp a-iK aia bsma 'm (3) 

9. Israel's Kings and Idols Displeasing and Destructive: 

8:4-14 . 

This piece is made up of three strophes of eight lines each, 
the measure being a mixture of tetrameter and trimeter. Each 
strophe is marked by a division into two halves of four lines each. 

Strophe I (vss. 4-6) denounces Israel’s kings as being with¬ 
out divine sanction, and pronounces destruction upon the calf of 
Samaria. 

Strophe II (vss. 7-9) pictures the approaching storm of 
destruction, the first symptoms of which are already apparent. 

Strophe III (vss. 11-13) declares that Israel’s zeal in wor¬ 
ship is futile to turn aside the coming storm, since the worship 
is wholly unacceptable and offensive to Yahweh who will send 
the nation into exile. 

The original form of this section has undergone much change. 
The following steps are necessary to its restoration: 

(а) The omission of ypizb (vs. 4) as a gloss which inter¬ 
rupts the continuity of thought, anticipates what is to follow, 
makes an incomplete line and mars the symmetry of the strophic 
arrangement. 

(б) The omission of "Tp5 ibSV fc<b 'T\'2 72 (vs. 5) as a 
parenthetical remark of some later reader. 14 

(c) The omission of 12 yBH ytf ■'bM from vs. 8, as a gloss 
not in harmony with the thought of the context. 

10 b? & ; as above, Marti, Rubon, Nowack. 

11 DXPb IT is omitted as a gloss; v. s. 

12 nqjj5 ; as above, Wellkausen, G. A. Smith. 

13 8:16 is omitted as a gloss; v. s. The text reads: 

vma vu* ■pn 
vmn bn 

14 So also Marti. 
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(d) The treatment of vss. 10 and 14 as later interpolations. 15 

( e) The transfer of U2 “BK !"nn from vs. 5 to follow 

of vs. 4; this leaves a better connection in vss. 5 and 6, and 
furnishes a preparation in vs. 4 for the more specific thought 
of vs. 5. 


•’jaa abi is'ban nn (8:4) i 
wt ab*i man 
D-nsy onb '‘-foy narm dscd 

t db "b« rnn (56) 

•pia® “|bjy "rnT» (5a) 

18 xin banana 'b (6) 
an Dnba-abi mu® iznn 
{■pTOB bsy nTr '‘D^zaas 

‘lisp' nnsici rr nm (7) n 
nas ”nb pa nap 
nap'nar 'ba 
nnyba- tm niar -bis 
ansa vn nny banur ybas (8a&) 

■moa iby nan -a (9) 
lb 11*0 fcOB 

21 : n-ana ann tmsia 

“ninaTa d'ibs na“in"'D (ii) m 
launb mrara lb-rn 
“■'tvvin *iai lb-airea (12) 
:*Dare it iaa 


is See Amos and Hosea , in loc. Marti omits vs. 10a. Oort, Scbolz, Wellhausen, Ruben, 
6. A. Smith, Nowack, Marti, et al. omit vs. 14. 

i« JR£ ; for above, see Amos and JJosea , p. 314. 

1-jas n31; as above, Oort, Wellhausen, Valeton, Nowack. 

18 me above, £, Wellhausen, Graetz, Guthe, Nowack, Oettli, Gardner, Marti. 

i» me 15 ; as above, Oort and Nowack. 

20 me “lb ; as above, Wellhausen and Marti. 

91 Vs. 10 as emended reads: 

n»px nn* o^n nam rroa 

: o^noi ibtt n©^ -ora nb-inn 

22 me adds fcfclDnb ; but this is a dittograph of the word in the foUowing line; so 
Wellhausen, Nowack, Oettli, Marti. 

23 So K e thlbh; Q«rl, 

24 me ; as above, <S, F, and most modern commentators. 
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*ibr>&m “ran rur nnan tot (13) 
usn ab mrr 
unmn ipsi ddv -or nn? 

“iranra' tmsa rran 

10. Israel's Exile—A Breakinq up of Social and Reliqious 

Habits: 9:1-9. 

This section is especially definite and clear. It contains three 
strophes of 11 + 9 + 9 lines. Each strophe is introduced by 
a clause of three lines, after which follow perfectly regular 
couplets. The measure is trimeter. 

Strophe I (vss. 1, 2, 4) warns Israel not to rejoice too loudly 
in festivals and heathenish celebrations, all of which are so soon 
to cease. 

Strophe II (vss. 3, 5, 6) states the cause of the cessation of 
all joy, viz., exile in a strange land where such celebrations will 
be impossible. 

Strophe III (vss. 7, 8) describes the approaching days of 
punishment, when Israel’s prophets and teachers will become 
insane with anxiety and grief. 

The modifications of the text assumed are: 

(а) The omission of b'jrbt* from vs. 1 as a gloss on 

rrorarrbs. 

(б) The omission of "jjn 2 * from vs. 1 as a dittograph of ‘“0 
vs. 2; this yields a trimeter line and permits "pji (vs. 2) to 
follow mna (vs. 1) as the sense requires. 

(c) The transfer of vs. 3 to precede vs. 5. 

( d) The omission from vs. 8 of the glosses Tlbfc* HP 27 and 

rratraa. 

( e) The treatment of vs. 9 as a gloss 28 inconsistent with the 
context which deals only with the persecution of the prophets by 
Ephraim. 

a* Vs. 14 reads: 

mbrn ■p'n v-nErns bs-w rown 
rvnaa D’ny rain n-nrm 
-n-sa mu ''nnbwn 
: nvo'ans nbotn 

2® So also «$. 27 So also Nowack. 

a® So Nowack; see also Amos and Hosea , in loc. The text reads: 

: Dnatsn osu top reran nre 
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trrjo ban®' rasrrba (9 = i) i 
-pnba bra rrrs 
: mrrbD-b? -pna runs 

”D7T - t<b apl ]"'j (2) 

• •»oa tthd' ietth 
v'mrrb rc'-ab w 
arrnaT ib" 31 ^?' »b*i 
"Barb D'31» Dribs 
iKBtr rbsa ba 
DirB3b oanb *o 
:n*irr rra snr-Kb 

mrr ■psa law-ab (3) n 

D"“iS13 D“®« a©*l 

nbaw m» -rosai 
■wto orb ■rasrrrra (B) ♦ 

:mrr an orbi 
"-msa 33 sob: mn a (6) 

D-apn r,a osapn tnsa 

D®“V" ®TCp “D2CD ’"KTU 

:nrrbnid rnn 

•pnpun ra- no (7) m 

nbnn ra* 1 iso 
b»“'TZ5- trr 
tran b-ia 
rrnn ®*a sma 
: “nsann an 1 ! -ptrrrb? 


MjflSC tD^V'; as above, ©, Houtsraa, Wellhausen, Oort, Guthe, Ruben, G. A. Smith, 
Nowack, Oettli, Marti. 

aoja® ; as above, C, F, $, ff, Dathe, Ewald, Bauer, Wellhausen, Graetz, Oort, 
Loftman, Ruben, Guthe, G. A. Smith, Nowack, Oettli, Marti. 

31 fELZ J as above, Kuenen (Hibbert Lectures , 1882, pp. 312 ag.), Oort, Valeton, 

Wellhausen, Guthe, Loftman, Ruben, G. A. Smith, Nowack, Marti. 

m&LZ Qnb 5 as above, Kuonon (op. ctf.), Oort, W’ellhausen, Valeton, Guthe, Ruben, 

y V 

Loftman, G. A. Smith, Nowack, Oettli, Marti. 

33 fBLZ !Dbn 5 as above, Wellhausen, Nowack. 

34 SRZ TSFQ ; as above, Wellhausen, Valeton, Nowack, Oettli, Marti. 

v>§ELZ '3b “Tomo ; as above, Hitzig, Wellhausen, Oort, Valeton, Oettli, Hal6vy. 
MfBLZ n’Dpte'Q nam,; as above Ruben, Nowack; cf. Marti; this reading transfers 
mmwo to the beginning of vs. 8. 
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tr-®» ™nsto,” m b? rrawoo (8) 
vrrrrbrrby raip'Tts tra 
*”inna iprasn mba-rvan 

11. Israel is Corrupt; the Life of Old as Well as Young 
Licentious: 9:10-17. 

This utterance is expressed in five four-line strophes of tetram¬ 
eter movement. Strophes I and II are closely related as are 
also Strophes III and IV; hence the piece might be arranged in 
three strophes of 8 -f 8 + 4 lines. 

Strophe I (vs. 10) describes the past life of Israel, who 
started out in purity but early fell into immorality and idolatry. 

Strophe II (vss. 11, 16a6) states that in consequence of this 
career of sin Israel’s glory has departed, the nation is dying out. 

Strophe III (vss. 16c, 12a6, 13) declares that even if chil¬ 
dren are born they are destined only for destruction. 

Strophe IV (vss. 14, 15a6) vividly depicts the utter collapse 
of the nation and Yahweh’s purpose to drive them into exile. 

Strophe V (vss. 15c, 12c, 17) closes the piece with the 
announcement that Yahweh has ceased to love rebellious Israel 
and will make her sons wanderers on the face of the earth. 

In this arrangement the following transpositions are made: 

(«) Vs. 16 is placed after vs. 11; in its position in HUB it 
interrupts the thought, while it fits in perfectly between vss. 11 
and 12; the change also relieves a difficulty in the strophic 
structure. 

(6) Vs. 12c is placed after vs. 15, since (1) in HUB it has 
no logical connection with the preceding context and breaks 
what is otherwise a very close connection; (2) here it consti¬ 
tutes the climax of a series of strong assertions of the threat that 
Yahweh is about to abandon his people; (3) of 12c is tauto¬ 
logical when connected with 126 and D2t of 12c is exceedingly 
difficult after 126; (4) in its present position 12c adjusts itself 
to the strophic structure, while in 12 it interferes seriously with 
any suitable arrangement. 


3* This word is supplied for the sake of the sense; see Amos and Hosea , in loc. 

38 (IBS 5 as above, Cheyne. 

These two words are connected with vs. 9 in JSC. G joins np'wn to vs. 8 as here 
(so also Oort, Graetz, G. A. Smith). IK is read as hero by WoUhausen and Nowack. 
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bins' Tiara *u“ran n-naya ( 9 :io> i 
own* Tim "rcara rnoas 
4l bynb run "wbra isa rran 
: nnnto o-npis vm 

arcs “bw pTS o'"®* (ii) n 

j^mri ■pari mbo 
izzr dots d-ib» ran (i 6 afe) 

“par 42 bn *ns 

: otta-norra tram “pib'ra-K (l&o in 
mica D'nbsai omnns ib-ir-oms (i2a6) 

*"Pa “Witt) “TSb ( 13 ) 

: van v nrnb T mrinb dtbio 

“•nnTra rnrr onb-p (i 4 > iv 

: D'pa d“to*i b-nra nm 
crnsoffl Dw - 'D baban nnrrbs (isab) 
asiaa Trno on-bbyo n by 

:trrne orara-bn annna scarab (ifc) v 
:nrra "'■visa onb virDar'n (12 c) 
ib wws’ubna -rib* ocam (w> 

: 0*133 D“TJ3 TTPl 

12. Israel is Wicked in Proportion to Her Prosperity; but 
an End is Coming of all that She Has Falsely Trusted: 
10 : 1 - 8 . 

This is a piece composed of three eight-line, or, perhaps, of 
six four-line strophes. The measure is trimeter with occasional 
dimeters; in the last strophe the movement is elegiac. 

40 JBC inserts here « it is lacking in £ and is superfluous in the measure 

and the thought, hence is to be taken as a gloss 

•lyne n^ab; as above, Wellhausen and Xowack. 

«*SoQ*ri; K'thlbh, 

of J8E is omitted here as a gloss. 

MJBC TOth; as above, G, Houtsma, Wellhausen, Ruben, O. A. Smith, Oort. 

** JHC ; as above, Houtsma; cf. Ewald, Oettli, Scholz. 

“jae m:n ; as above, 6, Theodotion, Houtsma, Wellhausen, Xowack, G. A. Smith, 
Oort. *’ ‘ 

*-»t j-rrbiji ; as above, G, &, Houtsma, W'ellhausen, Xowack, G. A. Smith, Oort. 

<*onb^n of is omitted at this point as a dittograph of the corresponding words 

at tho beginning of the verse; so also G and Bauer. 

«jae vvrojl; as above, Hitzig, Ewald, Sim son, Guthe. 
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Strophe I (vss. 1, 2) represents Israel, under the figure of a 
fruitful vine, as having enjoyed great prosperity only to bestow 
her gratitude for it upon idols; but these idolatrous emblems, 
the signs of her guilt, are soon to be destroyed. 

Strophe II (vss. 5, 6) describes the carrying away to Assyria 
of the idol-calf, the shameful token of her wickedness in which 
she has taken delight. 

Strophe III (vss. 8a, 7, 86) presents the climax of the coming 
calamity, viz., the destruction and desolation of the shrines, the 
scenes of Israel’s wickedness, the slaughter of the king, and 
universal terror. 

The following modifications are involved in this arrange¬ 
ment : 

(а) The treatment of vss. 3, 4 as a later insertion. 50 

(б) The omission of 1DE32 nbji ITQS by from vs. 5 as a 
later gloss. 51 

(c) The transposition of vs. 7 to a place between 8a and 
86, a step which does away with the interruption of the thought 
occasioned by vs. 7 in its position according to HUP and preserves 
the climax evidently intended. 

(d) Perhaps *|bEb PBIM (vs. 6) of Strophe II, and 

(v. 8a) of Strophe III are also to be treated as 
glosses; in this case the strophes will have 8 + 7 + 7 lines. 

ba-mr ppa (io=i) i 
“lb “srair ■ns 
rvrarab m^n “nsb-a-o 

:rfDSo “D'crn lsiab-aiDa 

Dab “pbrt (2) 

*iaa&r nny 
orvmrD rpr sin 
: omasa w 

so See Amos and Hosea , in loc.; so also Marti, Oeschichte d. isr. Religion , p. 167, and 
Dodekapropheton; Ruben; Nowack. The text reads: 

: n:b mcy rra ibwvi mrvns as-p sb •o i:b lbs ps rw nny "o (*> 
: ■h® nabn by tawna bstd men rma nro sto mbs o’nan ran u> 

51 See Amos and Hosea , in loc.; so also Wellhausen, Nowack, Oettli. 

52 SRZ rPip 1 !; as above, Oettli. 

pbn; as above, Oort, Valeton, Nowack. 
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■px m, “barb (5) n 

fnws "Tbo’ 1 - 1 * 13 ' 

•nw rby' bux *5 
“sib-rr rby “mm 
bar iTcxb mix os (6) 
a*r -jbab nrou 
rip* n*isx "n*a 
nnrra bxio* iznar 

1*ix ntaa rraicr (8a) m 

bx-nr* nxnn 
nbr tpti yip 
nnirnra by 
robs ynaio mm (7) 

:n*» *:s"by asps 
i;ic- o'rnb ■nax , i (8i>) 

:irb? lbsi mrasbi 

13. Israel's History Consists of Sin; the Fruit of Such Seed is 
a Sad Harvest — Desolation , Destruction , and Death—even 
That of the King: 10:9-15. 

This section treats of the same subject as the preceding, but 
the strophic structure and the measure prove its independence 
of the former section. It contains three seven-line strophes of 
trimeter movement. 

Strophe I (vss. 9, 11a) points to Israel's history as a career 
of wickedness and declares that though she has been prosperous 
and happy the time of chastisement is at hand. 

Strophe II (vss. 12, 13a) declares that there is still a chance 
to secure Yahweh's favor, but that to this end there must be a 
complete change of policy, a revolution in Israel's attitude toward 
Yahweh. 

Strophe III (vss. 136, 14ae, 15) describes the ruin coming as 
a punishment for wickedness past and present, a ruin overtaking 
land, city, and king. 

rnbajb; as above, G, 5, Theotlotion, KuinAl, Datlie, Newcome, Oort, Well- 
hausen, Guthe, Lroftman, Ruben, G. A. Smith, Nowack, Oottli, Marti, et al. 

MfBLZ as above, G, Newcome, Oort, Wellhausen, Valeton, Loftman, Guthe, 

Nowack. G. A. Smith, Oettli, Marti. 

Mf&E ; as above, Oort, Graotz. 

v fEL€ ; as above, Guthe, Marti. 
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This arrangement involves the following modifications of the 
text: 

(а) The omission of the later additions, viz., vss. 10, 146. M 

(б) The transposition of the phrase PlbV "*D3 by in vs. 9 59 

to follow , a change permitting the passage to yield a 

sensible meaning and relieving two lines, one of which is other¬ 
wise too short and the other too long. 

biro" M nann nyx»T-n-n (io:9) i 
M nbv” , 3a #, -by TTay-mzj 
jrranba nyaja'crarrsb 
anb ■'nans M nbjy rwi (ii) 
ppkis a*ii3"by -may-sai 
“bsTvD- U5i">n-* n-iss n-n-« 

: npy- ib to' 

npixb osb viT (12 ) ii 
icrr “-©b *nxp 
i-3 nab *n-3 
mn-na ami ran 
: D“b pis “-■© am—ly 
nmxp nnbiy yxi Drain (i3o) 
ann 'is nnbna 

{■pnnj’nin 87 papin nnan-n (i3f>) m 
.■pass psa DSpi (14a) 
lar 1 -psna bsi 
: naan naa-by ca (i4c) 

MSee Amos and Hosea, in loc.; cf. Nowack. The text;, as emended, reads: 

0 -ay on-by ibdsi o*vp?« -rvaya oo) 

:Dn3Ty -neb oiosa 
rnanba ova basis n-a pabe tq» u«>) 

:neel o-:a”by ca 

$®So Ruben, Nowack. 

w JHG riXipn ; as above, Wellhausen, Nowack. 

•ijHE ; see Amos and Hosea , in loc. 

62 fBLE •’Ijby ; as above, some codices and most commentators. 

<WJH& inserts here HTfiblQ which is probably a gloss; so Wellhausen, Nowack. 

T . S I 

**&€ rnirp ; as above, Nowack. 
to JHC ; as above, G. 

66 4ac rnTn; as above, G, Oort, Wellhausen, Valeton, Nowack. 

67 IRC J as above, G* 4 ^, Manger, Dathe, KuinAl, Eiclihorn, Maurer,*Ewald, 

Duhm, Houtsma, Wellhausen, Orelli, Cheyne, Graetz, Ruben, Loftman, Guthe, G..A. Smith, 
Volz, Nowack, Oort, Oettli, Hal6vy, Marti. 
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“ba-w’-rra osb "nfara n» (is) 
asm Pen "7SP2 
: btoir-jba smafraTj irraa 

14. Israel a Child: Yahweh a Father , with all the Love of 
a Father, expert in the Face of Ingratitude and Desertion: 
11 : 1 - 11 . 

This piece includes four strophes, the first two having six 
lines each, and the last two seven lines. The movement is 
trimeter. 

Strophe I (vss. 1, 2) sets forth the rebellious, ungrateful con¬ 
duct of Israel toward his father, Yahweh. 

Strophe II (vss. 3, 4) contrasts with this the loving and 
fatherly attitude of Yahweh toward Israel. 

Strophe III (vss. 5-7) declares that in consequence of his 
conduct Israel must be exiled in a foreign land, since Yahweh 
has ceased to love him and destines him for destruction. 

Strophe IV (vss. 8a, 96, 10a) describes the struggle in the 
breast of Yahweh between his love for Israel and his determina¬ 
tion to punish the nation for its sins. 

In this arrangement the following modifications of the text 
are adopted: 

(а) The omission from vs. 6 of the corrupt dittograph, 

vin nnbw'i 

(б) The treatment of vss. 86, 9a, 106, 11 as additions from a 
later hand. 71 

nip?; as above, <5, Wellhausen, Graetz, Ruben, Nowack, Oort, Oettli, Marti. 
bj<rP3 ; as above, ffi, Oort, Wellhausen, Graetz, Gutke, Ruben, G. A. Smith. 
Nowack, Oettli, Marti. 

7*>So Wellhausen, Nowack; c/. Marti. 

71 See Amos and Hosea, in loc.; cf. Smend, Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgeschichte , 
p. 215; Volz; Nowack; Marti, Oesch. d. isr. Religion, p. 133, and Dodekapropheton; Grimm, 
Liturgical Appendices, p. 73. Contra: Seesemann, Israel u.Juda bei Amos u. Hosea, pp. 
28 sq. ; Giesebrecht, Beitrdge zur Jesaia-Kritik, pp. 211 sq. The text reads: 

'ab ^by ion: m 
: ronn: rvnaj *im 
'bk ynn ncyx xb on) 
d'-ibx rtnwb an«x xb 

axw' xnn 'a umo 
:<ddto o':a mm 
D'nsiaia tibsd mm <») 

-nwx pnxia reran 
nmna"by trnatnm 
: mm ox; 
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VDnKl bjHffl* 1 "OT *5 (11:1) I 

“ft Ttnp D-nswai 
onb w 'enj3 "-is (2) 

■pep' “ttbn “p 
irur trb:ob 74 dpi 
rpiDp" n-bcsbi 

D'lssb Tibsm “Dsm (3) ii 

"-rMir by "nnpa 
: 0'nx3~i n 3 “irr «bi 
nnnsnrvrojD dswdh Dia-ftDrn (4) 
orrrib ’’bra by’D’-raD onb-rroin 
: “ib-b'iiK Tb» "am 

” T 

D“*1SD yiK’bs DHT (&) III 

IDTjft “13«D“'3 “Dba-KIPl 111810 

tud am nbm (6) 

: 41 orripppp nbDKi 
““rrpiisap pabn nan (V 
M iriiri|p “by b« 

":ianib‘ bin ion 

: “ r 

D'lBK "pM* “j-K (8a) IV 

blOUr -33DX 

■ifae ; as above, Wellhausen. 

73 |R® ; as above, G, Wellhausen. 

Dn^?i as above, ffi, J6, Michaelis, Dathe, Bauer, KuinOl, Oort, Wellhausen, 
Valeton, Graetz, Guthe, G. A. Smith, Nowack, Oettli, Hal6vy, Cheyne (Critica Biblica ), 
Marti. 

75 MG Qnj? ; as above, ffi, Ewald, Umbreit, Olshausen (Oram., §232a), Steiner, Orelli, 
Cheyne, Oort, Wellhausen, Ruben, Guthe, Loftman, Nowack, Oettli, Marti. 

76 ^S® VTlIFHT 5 as above, ©, &, V, Dathe, Orelli, Oort, Wellhausen, Graetz, Ruben, 
Guthe, Loftman, G. A. Smith, Nowack, Oettli, Hal6vy, Cheyne (Critica Biblica). 

77 JH® "’TQ'H'QIP ; as above, £, Oort, Graetz, Valeton, Guthe, Nowack, Hal6vy. 

78 $S® ^ ; as above, JS, Oort, Valeton, Nowack, Oettli, Hal6vy. 

• 7 »JHC I3JPJ; as above, Hitzig, Simson, Wellhausen, Guthe, Nowack, Hal6vy. 

»b. connecting it with vs. 5; as above, <5, Dathe, Manger, Bbckel, Eichliorn, 
De Wette, Houtsma, Scholz, Wellhausen, Valeton, Guthe, Ruben, G. A. Smith, Nowack, 
Oettli. 

3i JH® OJYTnSyTS^P ; as above, Wellhausen, Nowack; cf. Marti. 

*>«e •'raiimjb o^bn ; as above, Oettli. 

“flaK by; as above, <5, V, Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, Oort, Oettli. 

8 *jh« ; as above, Symmachus; see Amos and Hosea , in loc. 

»jhe niaiT' tib ini; for above reading cf. Graetz and Ruben, and see Amos 
and Hosea , in loc. 
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rramo -:rs -pa 

tnOS3 •pr'XS 
Wr«“»Vl '*38 biT'D (96) 

“tywrabi 'xVTp -mpn 
TT mrp 87 -wa ■vr (ioa) 

15. Israel's Falsity and Faithlessness from the First , in Spite 
of Efforts through Prophets , Must Bring Retribution and 
Ruin: 12:1-15. 

Chapter 12 represents two traditions of the patriarch Jacob 
interwoven; the earlier and less favorable one appears in vs. 4a. 
This unfavorable estimate of Jacob furnished a later editor an 
occasion to modify it by an insertion representing the point of 
view of his own times, when the patriarchs had long been ideal¬ 
ized. This later view is expressed in vss. 13, 46-7. In addition 
to this material there are two other later passages, viz., vs. 16 in 
which reference is made to Judah, and vs. 14 containing certain 
historical allusions. 88 The original piece, viz., la, 2-4a, 8-11, 
15, 12 (for vs. 15 logically follows vs. 11 rather than vs. 12), 
forms three very symmetrical strophes of ten lines each, in 
trimeter movement; in the second strophe the elegiac measure 
is noticeable. 

Strophe I (vss. la, 2-4a) represents Israel as he is and 
always has been, faithless, treacherous, and vacillating, and so 
deserving punishment; even before his birth he was a supplanter. 

88 ana*; as above, Volz and Nowack. 

W 

87 J*« ■nnx T 72 t; as above, Volz and Nowack. 

See further, Amos and Hosea , in loc. The later sections are as follows: 

:pwn ff’wnp^oy bsrny rp ny mrrn w 
onx rriw apy mm <i3) 
nwxa bjnw nayi 
maw nwsan 

: onbims mw i:ixa («>> 
ba'i T»bw - n» nwn w 
nb pnmi nan 
■cww* bsma 
: ray “q-p dwi 
msasn mbs nwi («) 

■: tot mm 
aran Tnbsa nnsn (■> 
maw wswwn non 
: “man T’nbx bs mpn 
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Strophe II (vss. 8-10) denounces Israel as a cheating trader, 
priding himself on his wealth, and declares that all his money 
will not avail to justify him before Yahweh who will banish him 
into the desert as in the early days. 

Strophe III (vss. 11, 15, 12) recites Yahweh's efforts to guide 
Israel aright through the prophets, all to no effect; lies and 
demon-worship prevail; therefore Yahweh will make Israel's 
many altars like stone piles in the open field. 

D^EK zrzz m :zzz ( 12 : 1 a) I 
bxitr* n*a rrrcn 
o-tp rrnm-i rcn d—ex ( 2 ) 

"ns rr "xtr’i ao ovn bs 
nr^r'nnrx ny v, mn 
w : iibzv •pm 

"bxm*Dy mrrb "m ( 3 ) 
rrnr zpr by “lpEb 
; *ib vbby*22 
vrxTX rpy (•*<>) 

rrtra ':tx^ its 7:3 <h> ii 

« > 

-mry -x d*~ex nan < 9 > 

-b yix *rx*“ 

"■ft merr xb K m m bs 
xc" -»cx "*,iyb 
ynbx mrr *r:x*i <i<» 

D^S'S - ~X- 

o-bnxs ■p-rw ny 


abort*. fi. Oort, UVIlliauiM’fi, Yalrton, <». Smith, Nowark. llal/*rjr, 

Marti. 

; a« nhorr, 4, Wt*llhau*f*n, Nowark, Oottli, Marti. 

*'JBC ; n« ahoTo, W«*U In* 11 •**•!», Nowark. Marti. 

">J«C bjT*; ait abort*. 4, Wfllhauton. Nowark. Ot»rt. Orttli. Marti. 

* J JBC abort*. 4. WfUhnutnn. Nttwark. Oort, Orttli, Marti. 

*JBC n"'n^ : a* abort*. Oort. Nowark. <». A. Smith, Ot»tt!i. 
w, fB€ ; n« alatro.fi, W**Uhmi«rii, Orartx. Nowark. 

prr?; »- nhovp. W«*llh.tti*-»Mi, Nowark, Marti. 

••JBF : a- aUtrt*. 6. W.-llh.iu—n. <»ra. t*, Ilorr ZA M\. Vol. X! 11 |> . •>* . Val. ton. 

Nowark. Ot-nli. Marti. 

"fac n ; a* nhovt*. 6. (tr.o'tt, Nowark, Marti. 

W JH € ; a-nUivn. 4. (ir.i'ti. \Vi*llhaut<*n, N«»w ark, Iht«r, 0*'tt)i, Marti 

»•* &Z : a- iilxni', C . W rMli.tii»**n. <ira**t«. |h***r. Vnl**t«m. Now ark. < >*-tt It. Marti. 
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D'iran b? Tran (ii) hi 
T ram *irn t3ki 
j nsiK trtroan rai 
rmman d^bk c-yan (i&) 

■jitj’ vby van 
:m» ibnis - * insim 
1 M iia? sm> -« f« ""Tybaa (12) 
mat “nrrgb bsban 
o^bas oniraro on 
itd rcbn b? 

16. The Utter Destruction of Israel: 13:1-11. 

The symmetry of this piece is especially noticeable. It con¬ 
tains five strophes of8 + 6 + 8 + 6 + 8 lines. The movement is 
essentially trimeter, with occasional dimeters and tetrameters. 

Strophe I (vss. 1, 2 ah) contrasts the powerless Israel of the 
present with the mighty and honored Israel of the past—the 
difference is all due to their idolatrous practices. 

Strophe II (vss. 2c, 3) declares that Israel, idolatrous through 
and through, must utterly vanish away like smoke or chaff. 

Strophe III (vss. 4, 5, 6) contrasts Yahweh’s gracious care 
for Israel in the past with her long-continued ingratitude and 
neglect; the more he has blessed her, the farther she has departed 
from his ways. 

Strophe IV (vss. 7, 8) presents, under the figure of ravenous 
beasts, the terrible chastisement Yahweh will send upon wicked 
Israel. 

Strophe V (vss. 9-11) withdraws all hope of deliverance by 
announcing the destruction of the leaders upon whom Israel is 
wont to depend. 

No modifications of the text are involved in this arrangement. 

nm D-nsa "UlS ( 13 : 1 ) I 

birran Kin 
:m byan train 

101 *1^3 Q& ; as above, 5, Wellhausen, Nowack, Marti. 

* i ■ • 

102 JH® tpyi; as above, Wollhausen, Marti. 9 

f 

Hu > as above, Hitzig, Wellhausen, Nowack, Oort, Oettli, Marti. 

104 £BLZ • as above, £, Wellhausen, Graetz, Valeton, G. A. Smith, Nowack, Oettli. 
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Serb IfiCT mn (2 ab) 
tocd nnb vrm 
trssy “*orcn2re orcra 
ribs’b*xc’“i’n rrznz 
D"nrx on onb '“DTibx 

'"’□'■nsb dtut n? (2c) n 
: ■pp-.r trbay mu 
-pa p» vrr *sb (3) 

■]bn orsra brssi 
■pya "w yas 
: rcnxn: yaw 

jnbx mrr *y:xn (4) hi 
tr^aa pxD ,M ?pnxsnrr“cx 
nrrxb TibiT Dnbxn 
: *nba yx man 
-Qtaa ,0 *?pyr! ax (5) 

: nnaxbn y-wa 
,,# yb'p nraaa ormaa (6) 

: anrsa yby cab om 

brrraas onb nxn (7) iv 
"".■wex -prby a:: 
baa aia oassx (8) 
nab -nsc rpxn 
xabs oa obsxn 
: orpin man n*n 
"pbx bx"nr "’Tpnna (9) 

. I T7S 


W| ? 3P? ; »« above, Nowack : r/. G. 

Tlii** wortl probably dropped out of JHC on account of its similarity to the following; 
*o Wellhauscn, Nowack; cf. Stade, ZA H'., Vol. Ill, p. 12. 

JHC Tty • on above reading, see A mot ami Hotra. in loc. 

•'"These t wo word* are inserted hero on the basis of G and & ; they also complete a lino 
otherwise too short; cf. Oort {Emrmiat tours). 

"**€ 7TPTT; as above, G, SebAk, Wellhausen, Ornetz, Outlie, Loftman, 0. A. 
Smith. Marti. 

• •** JRC ; as above, Oort; cf. G «it 

»»J«r -PC$; »« above, G, $, T. 16 of de Ro^-i’* MSS.. Stuck, Hitzig, Wellhausen, 
Valeton. Nowack. Oettli. 

• •4 JHG ; «* above, G, O. A. Smith. *i J fHC ; as above, Nowack. 

• •* JHG ^ ; as above, G. Oort, Oraetz. Svlwnk, Scliolz, Valeton,Outlie, Driver « Erf>o»ttor % 
3d series. Vol. V, pp. 2fi0»q .), O. A. Smith, Nowack, Halevy, Oettli, Marti. 
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■prim kiek pbo m rrw (io) 

"’sptsBO'i ,18 ?pi3 bin 
: rnoK T no« 
strnai -jbo "bTnn 
■ssa *]ba -jb-*nK (ii) 

: Troys npw 

18. Ephraim Condemned io Sheol: 13:12 — 14:1. 

This piece consists of four strophes of 6 + 5 + C + 5 lines of 
trimeter movement. The elegiac rhythm is distinctly marked; 
but in Strophe IV dimeter movement is employed for the sake of 
its harmony with the heavy strokes of doom here described. 

Strophe I (vss. 12, 13) announces the end, the judgment, and 
the collapse of Israel. 

Strophe II (vs. 14) pictures a momentary reconsideration, 
resulting in a reaffirmation of judgment more terrible than before. 

Strophe III (vs. 15) specifies the form in which the judgment 
will come, viz., drought and foreign invasion. 

Strophe IV (14:1) states the consequence of Israel’s rebellion 
against Yahweh, viz., the sword and horrible destruction. 

This arrangement involves no modification of the text. 

crm TPS ( 13 : 12 ) I 

lb mbmbnn ( 13 ) 
osn xb p-wn 
-rcr-Kb ny T 
: two "awca 

disk biKis to (14) ii 
nbsOK WOO 
wo “pm 118 jtk 
biKir ptap 1,8 rrw 
: vyo -irvr nro 


lib JBC ; as above, IS, 5, and most commentators. 

lift JR g 7pny*iDD3l i as above, Houtema, Oort, Wellhausen, Valeton, Qnthe, G. A. 
Smith. Nowack. Oettli; Marti; cf. 5. 

ii* JHC above, Houtsma, Oort, Wellhauson, Guthe, G. A. Smith, Nowack, 

Marti; cf. IS. 

U* J WL€ » 88 above, 6r, £, Graotz, et al. 
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tciE” D'a-pzp aims (15) hi 
nvr“n*n D ; ip sin'' 
nby “aura 
wa mrri mpa 

111 iris nnr «*in 
T ; man -bs-bs 

•pura naan (i4:i) iv • 
rmbaa nma u 
ibs- a-ra 
‘nrrrr nrrbby 
5‘iypa*' rrvnm 

19. Later Words of Hope: 14:2-9. 

It is impossible to regard this section as from Hosea himself, 
since it is, as a whole, thoroughly inconsistent with his entire 
point of view. 122 

This piece contains six four-line strophes of trimeter move¬ 
ment. An arrangement in two strophes of twelve lines each is 
possible, but the fact that each group of four lines expresses a 
separate and distinct thought makes the arrangement here 
adopted preferable. 

Strophe I (vss. 2, 3a), in the form of a command, predicts 
Israel's return to Yahweh and prescribes the gift which she must 
bring. 

Strophe II (vss. 36, 4c) contains her prayer for pardon and 
the reason why it is to be expected. 

Strophe III (vs. 4a6) gives the promise made that Israel 
will never again have recourse to foreign powers or graven 
images for assistance. 

Strophe IV (vss. 5, 6a) declares in reply Yahweh’s readiness 
to forgive, to forget, and to be merciful. 

Strophe V (vss. 66, 7) pictures the great prosperity conse¬ 
quent upon loyalty to Yahweh. 

Strophe VI (vs. 9) asserts that Yahweh will henceforth be 
Israel’s support, idols having been wholly put away. 

at JBC DTl^l * as Wellhausen, et al. 

; as above, Wellhausen, Nowack. et al. 

•* • 

121 SRZ ; cf. GAS. 

in See Amos and Hosea, in loc. 
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This arrangement assumes the following modifications of the 
text: 

(«) The transfer of vs. 4c to follow vs. 3. This is supported 
by the fact that (1) has nothing in vs. 4 to which it can 
refer, while here it connects well with fcWlH and fip ; (2) the 
clause has no connection with vs. 4, while in vs. 3 it furnishes 
the explanation of Israel’s gratitude ; (3) in vs. 4 it stands with¬ 
out a parallel phrase and interferes with the strophic structure, 
while here it not only lightens Strophe III, but completes Strophe 
II in both form and thought. 

(6) The omission of VTl1p3V ‘Db’’ from vs. la as a gloss 
intended to expand and explain vs. 6c. 

(c) The omission of vs. 8 as a gloss, 128 since it is only a weak 
repetition of what has already been said. 

■pnbK mm? b*mzr ra*ra (14:2) i 

: “piya nboa '5 

D'“an 0303? Tip (3a) 

m ?pn'bx mrr _ b« ‘irran 

rb« ttbk (36) n 

a*io npi iv Kicn bs 
{Trams 125 ’’“'S mabosT 

: Din' dht (4c) 

Tarrv «b “itiek (4a&) hi 
aa-o Kb cTC“b? 

irnbK TV 1SK3"KbT 

T3*'T rrayob 

DPQVJ30 KS1K (5) IV 

nans Dana 
:T3oa ■'sk 

bK“i®'b bos htik (6a) 

So also Nowack. The text, as emended, is: 

ibsa iobt •on© 1 ' 

155 ttti tjtt 
IBii 'uruh 
: pjab , p , o tot 

•2*61 and SS contain this word; it is also necessary to the measure. 

125 j&Z I as above, G, 5; Duhm, Theologie der Propheten , p. 132; Oort, Well- 

hausen, Valeton, Loftman, Nowack, Marti. 
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rna'raa ms' (66) v 
: *p3abo rirns *p 
vnn ma vm (7) 

:p 3 aba *ib mi 

D-asyb iv '“ib-na D-nss (9) vi 

vnasi tpv ns 
pn TBTU5 vs 
:sra3 --“is vaa 

20, The Lesson to Be Learned: 14:10, 

This is a closing word of admonition from a reader in a later 
period. It forms a five-line strophe of trimeter movement. 

nbs pv nsn -a (i 4 :io) 

orri pQ3 
mrr vn d'“itip v 
oa iab- ay-in 
: Da ibar ovasi 

; as above, G, Nowcomo, Ewald, Orelli, Wellhansen, Graetz, Loftman, G. A. 
Smith, Nowack, Oort ( Emendations ), Oettli, Marti. 
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THE EARLIEST OCCURRENCE OF THE NAME 
OF ABRAM. 


By James Henry Breasted, 

The University of Chicago. 

The monument upon which this long unnoticed name is 
recorded, is more extensive and important than has hitherto been 
supposed, and as no full description of it has been published, I 
may be permitted to preface a short paragraph regarding the 
above name, with a discussion of the monument whiqh bears it, 
confessing at the outset, that this discussion will occupy vastly 
more space than the account of the name. 

We refer to the geographical list of Sheshonk I., on that por¬ 
tion of the outer wall of the great Karnak temple usually known 
as the “Bubastide Gate,” or as the reader will find it upon the 
accompanying plan from Baedeker’s Egypt , marked, “Portico of 
the Bubaatides.” The monument is not a mere gate, as it is 
usually designated on the maps and plans of Karnak, and in his¬ 
torical discussions. If its real character is understood, it is a 
vastly more pretentious work, and an important evidence of the 
wealth and power of Sheshonk I., the founder of the XXIst dynasty. 

A glance at the accompanying plan will show that the columns 
of the colonnade on each side of the “Great Court,” are uniform 
with the two columns of the “Portico of the Bubastides.” 
Sheshonk I., therefore, who built the portico, evidently designed 
and probably built the whole. Some later king could, to. be 
sure, have carried out the colonnades in uniformity with 
Sheshonk I/s beginning; but fortunately we have the quarry- 
record of the official, who was sent to the Silsileh quarries to 
secure the sandstone for the building. This inscription furnishes 
us heretofore unnoticed information regarding the building and 
what it was intended to be. It will be evident that in planning 
the side walls and colonnades of this forecourt, the designer 
must also have intended to enclose the court in front (west), for 
without such a front wall or pylon the side walls are useless. In 
all probability, therefore, Sheshonk I. was also the builder of the 
great first pylon of Karnak, although since Mariette’s time, it 

22 
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Flo. 1.—Plan of the \V«nt End ( Front ) of the Great Kamak Temple. 
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has been considered as Ptolemaic, and is so marked, as the 
reader sees, on Baedeker’s plan. Turning now to the quarry 
inscription we find that it gives us very specific information on 
this point. Omitting unessential portions the passage descriptive 
of the building, as planned by Sheshonk I., is as follows: 1 
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Year 21, second month of the third season (10th month)-. 2 On 

this day his majesty was in the house of Isis (named), “The Great Ka 

iThe text is published in Champ. Mon II, 122 Ins; LD, III, 254c; and partially Brugsch., 
Then., VI, 1242. I had also a collation of the Berlin squeeze by Mr. Alan Gardiner, which he 
kindly placed at my disposal. It adds some important readings, especially showing the 
form of the determinative discussed above. 

2Not a lacuna; the day has been omitted by the scribe. The dashes indicate the 
approximate number of words lost throughout. When the dashes are followed by (7), the 
words are not lost, but uncertain in meaning. 
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of Harakhte.” His majesty decreed that command be given to the 
divine father (priest) of Amon-Re, king of gods, master of secret 
things (?) of the house of Harakhte, chief of works of the king, Harem- 
saf, to conduct every work — (?) the choicest - of Silsileh, to make 
very great monuments for the house of his august father, Amon-Re, lord 
of Thebes. His majesty gave stipulations for building a very great 
pylon of - (?), in order to brighten Thebes; erecting its double doors 
of myriads of cubits (in height), in order to make a jubilee-court for the 
house of his father Amon-Re, king of gods; and to surround it with a 
colonnade. 

Evidently the plan of Sheshonk I. involved the entire first 
court of Karnak, including the first pylon. The comparatively 
small door in the so-called “Portico of the Bubastides,” could 
not be called “myriads of cubits” high, but this term does very 
appropriately apply to the door in the first pylon, which is the 
greatest door ever erected in Egypt, or anywhere else, in so far 
as we know. Moreover, the scribe has written the word “pylon” 
with a significant sign, being nothing less than a perfect repre¬ 
sentation of a pylon. Finally, the Egyptian building inscriptions 
frequently speak of “surrounding” a court with a colonnade, 
which extends only along two sides, but the two columns in the 
so-called “Portico of the Bubastides” cannot of course be said to 
surround anything, even though the area before it might be 
called a “court.” In our opinion the quarry-ingcription is con¬ 
clusive evidence that Sheshonk I. designed the entire “Great 
Court” of the Karnak temple, including the first pylon 3 which 
forms its front. The purpose of the vast building is also indi¬ 
cated in the quarry inscription ; it was intended to be used in the 
celebration of Sheshonk’s thirty years’ jubilee, and the beginning 
of the work in his twenty-first year coincides with this designa¬ 
tion of its purpose. Whether or not it was ever so used, we are 
unable to determine. It was never finished, and the builders’ 
sun-dried brick ramps and scaffolding still cumber the walls 
beneath the debris of many centuries. This, the greatest temple 
court ever erected in ancient times, is 275 feet deep and 338 feet 
wide. The pylon which forms its facade is over 370 feet wide, 
over 142 feet high, and the masonry walls of its hollow towers on 

31 should not omit to state that Mariette’s examination of the pylon itself (Mar. Kar. 
Texte , p. 18) led him to the conclusion that it was later than the side walls and later than 
the Ethiopians (XXVth dynasty). When in Karnak myself I was not aware of the above 
data from the building inscription. Marietta did not know of them, and I have thus far 
been unable to secure a report based on an examination made with a knowledge of the said 
data. 
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each side of the central gate are 16 feet thick. It adds materially 
to our opinion of the power and wealth of the founder of the 
Libyan, or twenty-second dynasty, when we understand that he 
was able to plan such vast enterprises as this, even though he 
died before its completion.- The character of this Bubastite 
addition to the Karnak temple has been so long misunderstood, 
that I trust this digression has not been out of place. Moreover 
we shall now the better understand that such a king should be 
able to undertake the Palestinian campaign, with which we are 
to deal. 

With slight interruptions Egypt had possessed Palestine 
from the middle of the sixteenth until the middle of the twelfth 
century B .C. At the accession of Sheshonk I., about the middle 
of the tenth century, her claims there had been purely nominal 
for two hundred years, a court fiction with which the Palestinian 
dynasts were not obliged practically to reckon. Sheshonk 
crushed for a time the sacerdotal power at Thebes, which had 
divided the country, supressed his rivals in the Delta cities with 
his Libyan mercenaries, and gradually concentrating his resources, 
was able to make the Pharaoh's claim on Palestine more than a 
mere formal tradition. Solomon was not unlikely an Egyptian 
vassal, even though the Hebrew annals boast that he received in 
marriage a daughter of the Pharaoh. His Egyptian suzerain 
extended his territory by the gift of the important Canaanite 
city of Gezer, a stronghold last mentioned by Merneptah, who 
captured it nearly tnree hundred years before. The Pharaoh 
with whom Solomon had to deal cannot have been one of the 
degenerate Tanites of the XXIst dynasty, whose last representa¬ 
tive was supplanted by Sheshonk I. It must have been an 
aggressive and powerful ruler, who resumed Egypt's control of 
Palestine, and there is no other Pharaoh at this time who 
answers this description, save Sheshonk I. His campaign 
thither in the fifth year of Rehoboam of Judah, perhaps about 
926 B. C., of which the Hebrews later preserved a tradition (1 
Kings 14: 25), did not essentially differ from many such expedi¬ 
tions in the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, or as we now know 
from a newly discovered inscription, even in the XHth dynasty, 
nearly 2000 B. C. 

Unfortunately the record of this campaign left by Sheshonk I. 
gives us little specific information concerning its character. He 
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placed it on the outside of the wall of his new court, on the right 
of the “Portico of the Buba8tides, ,, where it has long been known, 
and was studied by Champollion and Wilkinson, in the days when 
hieroglyphic knowledge was very limited. It really consists of 
a great relief 4 representing the king sacrificing captives before 
Amon and the patron goddess or deification of Thebes. The 
figure of the king has now totally disappeared, as it was evidently 
only painted and never hewn into the wall. From similar scenes 
we are able however to restore the conventional figure of the 
Pharaoh, who stood on the right gathering in his left hand the 
hair of a group of kneeling Asiatics, who raise their arms appeal¬ 
ing for mercy, as their captor brandishes his war-mace over their 
heads. On the left Amon approaches, extending to the Pharaoh 
a sword, and leading to him by cords five lines of sixty-five cap¬ 
tives, Below these are five lines more, containing ninety-one 
captives, led by the presiding goddess of Thebes. There are thus 
156 captives in all, each symbolizing a Palestinian town, the name 
of which is in each case enclosed in a crenellated oval, above 
which appear the shoulders and head of the captive. The accom¬ 
panying inscriptions are the following: 

Over the kneeling captives; who are being sacrificed: 

Smiting the chiefs of the Nubian Trogodytes, of all inaccessible 
countries, all the lands of the Fenkhu, the countries —\ 

Before the Pharaoh: 

Sheshonk I., king great in fame, smiting the countries that assail 
him, achieving with the sword, that the Two Lands (Egypt) may know 
that he has smitten the chiefs of all countries. 

Before Amon: 

Welcome! my beloved son, Sheshonk, - mighty in strength. Thou 
hast smitten the lands and the countries, thou hast crushed the Nubian 
Trogodytes, (thy) sword was mighty among the Asiatics; they were 
made fragments every moment. Thy victorious fame - all lands. Thou 
wentest forth in victory and thou hast returned in might; thou hast 
united 6 -; I have - (?) for thee the countries that knew not Egypt, that 
had begun to invade thy boundaries, in order to cut off their heads. 
Victory is given into thy hands, all lands and all countries are united 
-, the fear of thee is as far as the four pillars (of heaven), the terror of 

* It is published: Champ., Mon ., 284-5; Ros. Mon. stor ., 148; L D, III, 252-253a; Mar. Voy. 
dans la haute Eg., II, 42; and from these often in the histories. These publications are 
neither accurate nor exhaustive (Mar. gives a photo). The list alone has been published 
by Brugsch, Geoqr. Inschr , II, XXIV; Champ., Not., II, 118-119; and a collation by Maspero, 
Rec. de trav., VII, 100-101. See further remarks on this subject in our discussion of the list. 

& On the use of the dashes, see above note, p. 24. & All italicized words are uncertain. 
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thy majesty is among the Nine Bows; thou hast - (?) the hearts of the 
countries. Thou art Horns over the Two Lands (Egypt) thou art - (?) 
against thy enemies, when thou hast smitten the foe. Take thou my 
victorious sword 7 , thou whose war-mace has smitten the chiefs of the 
countries. 

Utterance of Amon-Re . . . . : “My heart is very glad, tvhen I see 
thy victories, my son Meriamon-Sheshonk, my beloved, who earnest 
forth from me in order to be my champion. I have seen the excellence 
of thy plans; which thou hast executed, the - of my temple, which thou 
hast established (for) me, in Thebes, the great seat to which my heart 
(inclines). Thou hast begun to make monuments in Southern Heliopolis, 
and every city — thereof for the sole god of its district. Thou hast 
made my temple of millions of years, — of electrum, wherein I -. Thy 
heart is satisfied over - (?) - Thou hast - more than any king of them all. 
Thou hast smitten every land, my mighty sword was the source of the 

victories, which I have given-all the Asiatics. Thy fire raged as 

a flame behind them, it fought against every land, which thou didst 
gather together, which thy majesty didst deliver to it, (being) Moutu the 
mighty, overwhelming his enemies. Thy war-mace, it struck down thy 
foes, the Asiatics of distant countries; thy serpent-crest was mighty 
among them. I made thy boundaries as far as thou desiredst; I made 
the southerners come in obeisance to thee, and the northerners to the 
greatness of thy fame. Thou hast made a great slaughter among them 
without number, falling in their valleys, being multitudes, annihilated 
and perishing afterward like those who have never been born. All the 

countries came-(?), thy majesty has destroyed them in the space of 

a moment. I have trampled for thee them that rebelled against thee, 
overthrowing (for) thee the Asiatics of the army of Mitanni; I have 
humbled them - (?) beneath thy feet. I am thy father, the lord of the 
gods, Amon-Re, lord of Thebes, sole leader, whose remnant escapes not, 
that I may cause thy valor to be (remembered ?) in the future through 
all eternity.” 

It will be seen that the content of these inscriptions is so 
vague and general, and so largely made up of conventional 
phrases from similar hymns of praise addressed to older kings, 
that the real character of Sheshonk’s war in Palestine could never 
be determined from it. We may remark here that there is a 
brief and fragmentary inscription of Sheshonk in another part of 
the temple which commemorates the offering of the tribute of 
Palestine and Nubia before Amon, so that his supremacy at least 
for a time in both countries, as claimed in the texts above trans¬ 
lated, is clear. But fortunately the great relief of Sheshonk con¬ 
tains also the long list of 156 names of places captured by him 
in Palestine. This list is our sole source for determining the 

^ Referring of course to the sword which the god is reprosentod as extending to Sheshonk. 
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limits of his Asiatic campaign, and we may briefly notice the 
extent of territory which it involves. It would enable us in the 
first place to test the statement of Amon in his address on She- 
shonk, crediting him with having captured Mitanni, the now well- 
known Euphrates country, if we did not already know that it had 
perished long before Sheshonk’s time. It is needless to say that 
no towns so far north can be found in the list, and it is evident 
that the scribe who edited the inscription simply borrowed 
Mitanni from some older inscription at Karnak. 

Of the ten rows of names comprising the list, the fourth and 
tenth rows have entirely perished, involving the loss of thirty-one 
names; while twelve more in different places have also disap¬ 
peared. Indeed, the list is at the present day rapidly perishing; 
four names in the seventh row (Nos. 105-108) long ago fell out and 
were rescued by Lepsius (Berlin 2094). No. 27 (Megiddo) has 
either fallen out or been removed in recent times by vandals. 
Many names once legible are no longer so. Yet this priceless 
record of Palestinian geography from the tenth century B. C., has 
never been exhaustively copied and published in such a manner as 
modern palaeography demands, or as a classical monument of its 
character would long ago have been. I was fortunately able to 
supplement the insufficiency of the publications in many places 
(but not everywhere), with large scale photographs. Omitting 
badly mutilated examples which cannot be safely restored; allow¬ 
ing for at least fifteen names which occupy two ovals each, and 
eliminating the Nine Bows, which have nothing to do with Pales¬ 
tine, we now have on the monument and in the publications of it, 
some seventy-five names of ancient Palestinian cities, as they 
were known to the scribes of Sheshonk I. about 925 B. C. 

In the study of this list, the customary juggling with Semitic 
roots taken from a Hebrew dictionary, is a pastime which may 
be indulged in by anyone with a slight knowledge of hieroglyph¬ 
ics, and be made to fill many pages with the most impressive 
learning, of no value however for historical, and I might add, for 
any other purposes. We shall here attempt to note only those 
names which can be geographically located, or for other reasons 
are of importance. 

The list is introduced as usual by the “Nine Bows,” an old 
and conventional list of peoples ruled by the Pharaoh. The 
names which follow undoubtedly fall roughly into two main 
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groups: first, the towns of Israel; and second, those of Judah. 
The main line of cleavage is probably somewhere between Nos. 
50 and 60 or 65; but that this line is exclusive, or that the 
groups themselves are exclusive, is by no means certain. Roughly 
stated the list devoted between fifty and sixty names to Israel and 
about a hundred to Judah. Of the total of seventy-five or so, 
that are preserved, only seventeen can be located with certainty, 
and perhaps two more with probability. Of these nineteen, six¬ 
teen are found in the Old Testament. Fourteen of them belong 
to Israel and are mostly important towns; while the remaining 
five, in Judah, are with one exception obscure villages. This may 
be an accident of preservation. The southernmost town cap¬ 
tured is Arad in southern Judah, and the northernmost is 
possibly Beth Anoth in northern Galilee, which with Adamah, 
west of the Sea of Galilee, would stand alone, well north of the 
group of towns in the Kishon valley, which latter in the writer’s 
opinion are more likely to mark the limit of Sheshonk’s northern 
advance. 

Let us now notice the names in the list, which may be identi¬ 
fied and located. 8 After the Nine Bows, the following three 
names (10-12)® are mutilated and unrecognizable. The list then 
proceeds with to^ns of Israel in the Kishon valley and vicinity, 
as follows: 10 

No. 13. Rw-b’-ty , man, Rabbith. 

No. 14. (|^iwi T’-'-n-k-, Taanach. 


8 A number of important names in the list had already been identified by ChampoUion; 
many are due to Brugsch ( Oeogr. Inschr., II, 56-71); a study by Maspero (ZZ.,1880, 44 ff.) and 
again more fully (Trans. Viet. Inst., Vol. XXVII, pp. 63-122, followed by a discussion by 
Conder, pp. 123-30); a useful treatment by MOiler (Asien, 166-72). The numbers I use refer to 
LD, who alone is correct in his numbers. Champollion has inserted a lost oval between 41 
and 45, omitted two between 48 and 51, omitted one between 59 and 61, and misplaced 65 
behind 68. Only the second and last of these errors were noted by Maspero in coUating the 
original ( Rec., Vll, 100), but his study ( AZ., 1880, 44 ff.) employs the hopelessly confused 
numbering of ChampoUion, which makes it difficult to foUow. 

9 The restoration of two of them as Gaza and Megiddo is a guess (Maspero); the ocqpr- 
rence of Megiddo further on (27) shows that we cannot look for it here. 

i° Nos. 13-15 are all in Issachar. No. 16 is in Manasseh; n-r = n or 2 as commonly. No. 
17 is probably not Rehob by the Sea of GalUee; see Mailer, Alien, 153. No. 18 is in Issachar. 
No. 19, } -d-rw-tn'-m that is is perhaps Adoraim in Judah. We should then 

necessarily conclude that the list has mixed the towns of the two kingdoms. No. 20 is lost, 
and No. 21 (^’-ic’-d) is unknown. No. 22 is east of Jordan in Gad. No. 23 is in Benjamin. 
No. 24 is in Ephraim. No. 25, IC-d-t-m is unknown. No. 26 is in Dan, but in Israel. No. 27 
is in Issachar (though held by Manasseh). No. 28, '-d-rw = (or b^fc$). agrees phonetically 
exactly with in Judah (Josh. 15:3; Num. 34:4), but again we should have a long leap 
from Israel into Judah; and Addar is weU reproduced in No. 100, certainly in Judah. 
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Fig. 2. —Map of Palestine, Showing only Towns Captured by Sheshonk I. 

Numbers refer to the list; names underlined are not located with exactness. 
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No. 15. Iffil / (1^, &-n-?n-\ e:to, Shunem. 

/WWW - A I JT^ 

No. 16. B’-ty-S‘-nr-’, yti n'a, Beth-shean. 

No. 17. -e=“fV(|!k iwi Rw-h’-b a'rn, Rehob. 

No. 18. H’-pw-rw-m-’, D^sn, Hapharaim. 

No. 22. ^ M-h’-n-m, a^crra Machanaim. 

No. 23. K-b’-’-n \ Jots, Gibeon. 

Ja /www JtSs> 

No - 24 - 0^3 B’-ty-h-w’-rw-n , ‘pin ms, Beth-horon. 

No. 26. f| [^f| 9 -yw-rw-n , pb*a, Ajalon. 

No. 27. M-k-d-yw , Vtva, Megiddo. 


Next follows the much discussed 

No. 29. Yw-d-h-m-rw-k, prrrp. 

which is of course not to be rendered “the king or kingdom of 
Judah. ,M1 Its geographical location is unknown. 12 With 

No. 32. 

we are again in the vicinity of southern Carmel, for this place is 
the Aruna, passed by Thutmose III. on his march northward just 
before he reached Megiddo. 18 


t9 -rw-n% *p*, Aruna. 


ii The impossibility of this rendering was long ago shown by Brugsch (Gcogr . Inschr.„ 
II, 62-3). He also proposed rendering h as the article; so also MdUer ( Asien , 167; PSBA. % 
X, 81), who proposed: “ Hand of the King.” The difficulty is that this involves the translit¬ 
eration of the Semitic articlo, whereas the article is elsewhere throughout this list trans¬ 
lated (see Nos. 71, 77, 87, 90, 92, 94, etc.). 

i*-i No. 30 is lost, and 31 tf'-y'-n-m, 02*71 or o 3sn is unknown. 

1 3 No. 33, B'-ric-m'-m = maba is unknown. 
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No. 34. | Vg* D’-d-p-t-rw, bsrne'rr or bncns. 

was probably a city 14 of central Palestine, while the next recog- • 
nizable name, 15 

No. 38. &-yw-k\ note, Socoh. 

is phonetically exactly equivalent to Socoh (nb*TC), 16 and it would 
carry us into Judah. The entire next row (40-52) is lost, except 
the first name, which began with an “ Abel” or “meadow,” and the 
next row (53-65) is in little better condition. It contains three 
familiar names: 

No. 56. {]^ c=:3 ||'^[W3 KDTK. 

N "- w- i D'-rw-m’-m, D , abs(n’’Tabs?) or o?tiS? 

No. 59. Y-rw-d’-\ »rr, Yeraza. 

Of these, No. 56 reminds us of Edom, but the names of countries 
do not appear in this list ; 17 No. 57 may be 0*^12 “rocks,” so that 
neither of these two is of any geographical value. The third, No. 

59, is the Yeraza 18 of the Annals of Thutmose III., in northwest¬ 
ern Judah. 


65. 

66 . 





t> J j > 

--0-f 




•The Valley (piay) of «ry 


It is Dot known from the Old Testament, but is mentioned in Pap. Anastast , I, 22, 5, 
where it appears to be between northern Israel and Benjamin. 

16 No. 35 is too broken for use; No. 36, B'-ty-t'-rw-m’m (m'mmay = m in this list), or 
obn , “House of the Furrow,” is unknown. In his collation Maspero (/fee., VII, p. 100, No. 
36) has overlooked the ty which is perfectly clear on the photograph. Hence his long para¬ 
graph on the word faUs away {Trans. Viet. Inst ., Vol. XXVII, 102-3). No. 37, /T-fc’-ruvy, 
perhaps a (with p in the middle for 3 7) is unknown. 

i« There are two cities of this name in Judah: one in the valley of Elah, toward the She- 
phelah; and the other in the highlands southwest of Hebron. See the objections of MtUler 
( Asien , 161). 

1 7 There was an mjnS in Naphtali; Mailer proposes “ Edumia-DOme,” in eastern 
Ephraim {Asien, 168). 

1 # See Mailer, Asien , 152, n. 1. 
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“The 19 Valley of KT2 or N^T,” 20 form the first complete example 
of a long series of compound names each occupying two rings, of 
which the first member is a well-known Semitic word, like nb'sip 
“stream” (73 and 75), “south country” (84, 90, 92), and 
bpn “field” (68, 71, 77, 87, 94, 96, 101, 107). But unfor- 
tunately these names, while sometimes capable of translation, 
cannot be geographically located. In the remainder of the list 
very few names of any kind can be placed. 

No. 100. ° < Y > ||'^[W3 ’-d-r’-’, "ns, Addar. 

is doubtless “HM n in Judah, while of the two Arads 

No. 108. 

No. 110. 

one must be "P3? in the desert of Judah. 

T-: 

No. 124. 

is possibly to be emended to Beth Anoth, 22 and 

- ( - misread from hieratic ^ n’) S’-r-Zf’-n*, 

Hi*iti, Sliaruhen. 

is evidently Sharuhen of southern Judah. 23 We look in vain for 
Jerusalem, which according to the Hebrew annals (1 Kings 
14:25) was also taken and plundered by Sheshonk. It has 
doubtless been lost in one of the lacunae. 

P’ is the Egyptian article. 

20 There is no m at the end, according to Maspero’s collation ( Rec ., VII, 100, No. 63), nor is 

it on the original, as the photograph proves. Hence there was no basis for the identification 
with in Judah (Mailer, Asien, 168). Yet it is still read with m by Maspero himself 

{Trans. Viet. Inst., 27, 108,109) in 1892. 

21 Repeated in No. 117. 

22 Beth Anath (Josh. 19:38; Judges 1:33) is in Naphtali; we may equally well read with 
Mailer as above, Beth Anoth which is in Judah (Josh. 15:59; modern Bat-'Anfin7). 

23 No. 118, P'-b'-y-' should bo compared with the land P’, which Schaefer tells me occurs 
on Seti I.’s stela at Tell-esh-Shehab in the Hauran. From the squeeze he read, “ Mut, mis¬ 
tress of B ’ (nbt B') with b’-bird and hill-country.” If Beth Anath of Naphtali really occurs 
in the second half of the list, a place in the Hauran might also be there. 
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Fio. 3.—The Name “Field of Abram,” from the List of Sheahonk I. on the 
Wall of the Karaak Temple, latter half of tenth century B. C. 

• From a photograph by Borchardt.) 
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It is among the compound names above referred to. that the 
irriter recently noticed the name of Abram: 24 


No. 71. 

No. 72. i=i^J 




’r\/\/) 


P’-hw-k-rw *-b y -r-m, Croat bp 


This can be nothing else than “The Field® of Abram.*’® As 
we already possess the names of Jacob and Joseph in the lists of 
Thntmose III., there is no reason that we should not find the 
name of Israel’s great traditional ancestor attached to a locality 
mentioned among the towns of southern Palestine. Especially 
is this true at a time when we know that the Hebrew traditions 
of their ancestors were gradually taking that current and perma¬ 
nent form in which a century later they began to find literary 
expression. But as our list is far older than the Hebrew records 
of Abram-Abraham, this is the earliest reference to him, thus 
far known. The significance of this occurrence of the name for 
the critical study of the hexateuchal documents I must refer 
to specialists in that particular field. 

Grom Lichterpelde bki Berlin, 

June 28,1901. 

3* On showing this identification to Erman, he looked up his own studies on this list, 
and to his own surprise, he found in his manuscript, that he had made the same identifica¬ 
tion in ldw, but never published it. It was also independently seen by my friend Schaefer. 

«The £ is the Egyptian article, common in this list. bpn is not found in Old Testa¬ 
ment Hebrew, but is well known in Aramaic. Its very frequent occurrence in this list quite 
jnstifie* Bondi's conclusion that, although not found in the Hebrew of the O. T., it is never¬ 
theless an old Canaanite word. The ending, or in which W. M. Mfiller would 
recognize the Aramaic status eraphaticus is not a conclusive reason for making any word in 
the list Aramaic; for this ending is found with many words in the list, which we know 
existed in Palestine many centuries before the Aramaizing of the Palestinian dialects 
began. Moreover, the plural of bpn in this list is QbpH^ which, I need hardly say, is a 
Hebrew and not an Aramaic plural. 

*Thw word is explained by Maspero (Tran*. Viet. Inst ., 27, 83) as a plural of 
which he gives as “C"b2X-” This equivalence is phonetically possible, but nevertheless 
impossible for other reasons. Judging from the vowel points as given by Maspero. one 
would expect to find examples of this plural; but as a matter of fact the plural of b^fcfc 
“meadow” does not occur. The word is never used, except as the first member of an 
annexion in compound geographical names, e. g ., ; 1 1 never occurs in any 

other combination. In accordance with this usage, it is found as the first member of a com¬ 
pound in all of the other names in which it occurs in this list. Moreover, it is clear that we 
must demand some specific term as the second member in our name. 
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THE STORY OF EUGENIA AND PHILIP. 


By Edqar J. Goodspeed, 

The University of Chicago. 

The story of Eugenia of Alexandria has long been known in 
Greek and Latin. 1 The Syriac version of it has been published 
by P. Bedjan, from British Museum manuscripts, and by Mrs. 
Lewis, from the Syro-Antiochene palimpsest. 3 While the Ethi- 
opic form represents an entire rewriting of the legend, it is on 
the whole in substantial agreement with these more ancient 
forms. Such material departures from the older narrative as 
the Ethiopic displays are clearly due to confusion or careless¬ 
ness on the part of the maker of the Ethiopic, or of its parent 
(Coptic?), version, rather than to any commingling of legendary 
material from other sources. 

The Ethiopic form of the story of Eugenia and Philip is pre¬ 
served in three British Museum manuscripts, Oriental 686 (C), 
687-8 (B), and 689 (A), which have been already described in 
these pages. 3 

As in the publication of the Ethiopic forms of Cyprian and 
Pelagia in this Journal, the text of the oldest manuscript, A, 
is printed, all the variants of B and C being collected in the 
footnotes. Further than the recommendation of a few readings or 
occasionally, where all the manuscripts are obscure, of an emen¬ 
dation, there has been no effort to construct a text. In the 
translation, the inconsistencies of the Ethiopic in referring to 
the disguised Eugenia now as masculine, now as feminine, have 
been allowed to stand unreconciled. 

The writer’s thanks are due to the authorities of the British 
Museum, for permission to publish, and to Dr. Enno Littmann, 
of Princeton University, who has contributed many helpful 
suggestions. 

* Cf. H. Usener, Legenden der heiltgen Pelagia, p. xviii; Migne, Patrologia, Vol. 116, 
609 eqq. ; Rosweyde, p. 310. 

2 A. S. Lewis, Select Narrative» of Holy Women (Studia Sinaitica, IX, X). 

3 Vol. XVII, pp. 65, 66; XIX, pp. 67, 68; “The Story of Eugenia and Philip” stands 
twenty-fifth among the titles of Oriental 686, and twenty-seventh among those of Oriental 
687-8 and 689. 
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fAOoa .: C. 38 atfiOM i B; ©^-ahf.: C, q. 1. 17 : BC. “ Xy®4l 

Tl^iBC. ” 7HI. i B, 2H4 : C. “om.C. 81 aiPt: BC, q. 1. “y om. 
B; tr. OH f 00.7 i ©AACA^y: C. “om. BC. **thA : B, ffl+hfr ; C. 
* at om. B. 88 £iftC : B, q. 1. 87 *S"H8 : C. M %^ao t: C. “«r.+ 

©»/n© : ISA : A7H.M : MA-0 : HCft+A : C. 40 lSA : B. 8 *om.C. 
"©7HI.: B, ©^H>.; C. 43 ©»}|iA* : C, om. ao *,f j « tr. nXltAD*: 
LSUltA : C. 45 om. C. 48 S?*+ : BC. 47 AAffl-PIfft : BC. 48 ©» 

St: BC. 48 H om. BC. 88 <n»1 i.Oat-f’i : B. 81 © om. B; : C 

83 AOAlF© 8 *: . . • . fit : om. C. 88 ©tnUA*: B. 84 AA41I: B. “ H 
f.HIC i B. “HTF ; om. C. 87 om. BC. 38 AAt-rt'My : B, AAt-n+ fc 
07 ; C; l. ©Aft+nt-OlP : 58 tr. ©^A^<P i atlitfV i C. 
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h«® s AlAt-ftt' s fiAt :: ©Ht’s *.£At': t0/r£t‘i A©>XAb+ i 9* 
it 4 s fflM-rt-* s H^t7-0C’: A©>AXbt s ©>¥***’: ©»*»Vi AS***": «T 
£" : a>(uu u i 00®." : ©AAtVJMi 14 s ©b-AtC" s ©*b*l : ©^ »fr 
«*• s ©tA©-X i o>2lt: 07C : ©tT/T 14 : «»W/! i 0®fbAt i ©AA.7" i 
t+o».y : AZH,” s AWt" i AAZtMl- s: ©/L/X^t” s ©HbAt s XT'* 
A" : : W*Tt: HA1AA : ACAt n : “:: ©UTM : Hil i W i 

nf-fav : h* s IfX" s -OXA.: :: HAA®- - s rtt+t/l**: 0C :i ® 

A7* s A7H.AI: A.f A-A i bCA+ft s O-At i : t©0A : : at* 

«b*“ s tbop+Ti” i ®th,©t: AO^lt" i 0<n.£?" « ©AT^Ot** s -OXA. 
t* s MCt" : XT-OA^t* : AAAbl.e-C.f “ s AtA7*Z" i Aa*?lf m t C 
XA i 7»4t s ©Mt" i At 44 s 4lAA.t 1 A0A.7 41 1 ©*7*A t Ch-A : H*M 
7** i 41H-» W i ©tftfr©** 44 1 AA741Ct7 - : ©-AJW. 4 * t *»A i AA : r%t"x 
h© : fAj&©L: ®704‘ i tl°T0-:: ©©IMt s 7A s AA i Wt: ©fflJt# 
t 1 tfct i Alto -1 At*A : X7H.A-A/h.C : ©tft : ©>rhZi i A+&A*: AX 
7RA4I<XC : ©A/h^©L : AfHTP s i&«7 ft: ©XAf i **ft s A0A.7: © 
®0A : AJB<n7 a s A7"A0A.7 4 * s A-OXA-t* i ©<h£®t: Aft7" »©<**Zt s 
©AA s AAvbt»®At“i A-A/t7» AAht : 7A: AA : T-ifs 4HM“» X 
rj s ©AA t CXf t **A; XTtLA-ArfvC t Hit: A7*7" j £A*i A74UW*'t 
7A: A7HAtb®** i ®J5At“ i h©> i tbSAb©**": ®AW/V*« a>AS v Jt 

'corr.; man. prim. ©>$$£ t % corr.; man. prim. 074 s 

1 AlAt/tt s B, AlAt s C. 'haff. B;om.C. *om.C. 4 ®t* 

TVSt i C. *7*it:-A©»XXbt tom. B; ®Xt s ©>*0 j C. *® 

AH’A* > C. ’ H£t741C s C. * ®>Jt»At i add. B. , Ah©> t add. BC. 
: a **«7f s B. "©AAZ t B. "00® j B. “©AAtttvhs B. 

“b^ltC * BC. ’ 4 ©t*Mt« B, ©tu»£T « C. » ©AA.7 :-©»»b 

At: om. C. M A om. B. " Afrtt« B; L A5tt l *©A.?A7*4.1 B. 
" XT*1A t AA : BC. ”0- off. B; A CAA.O- s C. "p»9£ s B, q. L 
/X i BC. “Hje-®. s B. »A+*tfr : B, AtTtA* :C,q.L "mt I 
BC. ”®t£©>A s C. “oP’tl s B, A©*?}: C. *“ A0.fi t i B, om. C. 
■OaU-l «C. »®A7*5t s B. “.flAAt s B, om.C; /. -AXA.*: 

At s C. » X7»7A^tt: B. X/-7A^t s C. - XAXAbl^Cf s B, XA 
blJe-C/ : C. r A om. B; h«© : +A7*C s C; At AS°t t m A®-P7 
tA i BC. "©W s BC; A0A>7 i add. C. w AHt s BC. “ A0A.7: 
B, q. 1.; om. C. 41 H£*VK s C. u : B; ©«H-^ : C, add. ZH> i 
44 © om. C. • AA741Ct7 S C, q. 1. - A*L : B. *’ fif ; BC, q. L 

“A^®! s BC, q. mid. X7®47 i 44 XT* AO A j fiAt s B. “A om. 
B; AlXt: 4lXt s (;«-o 4lXA.t s) C. “X7*^t7 ; BC. H 7A s C. 
**®AI®t: A*t s add. C. u <1H-^ ; BC. “ AT*^ : IJC, q. I. - © 
praef. B. A741 XT : BC. “ ©AAT : BC. ‘ , b«©* oi«. BC. MO 
A s W/7 s BC. 
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ty* s in : AA s ynt: ®Krt?t: AO? : ®**dt : 4<M 4 ; Aw-PTFA 8 : v 
9? : ®1A?t 8 s h®> < 41XA. 7 : ®XH s ®0V: : AH*: s 
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7A i AT#* 14 s y»it s ®Aa>»0t 17 : A/ft*. 18 : X®»lhAt s ®tftAr: AA*C s 
h®»: t*a».y s f ft? : AAA : y°it: H? : XAh : Xt97C:: ®<**/5 s a>-Xt: 
®>»I»A s ®I7C“ s A#*.A s s AAA-}: **.A“: IfrC 81 : H£t97£ 

h : AAA : AT#* : y°4t : Oft*:: ®®0A : **.4” : X7H.A-A/h.C : ®AA : C 
X?+ » .ftXt: AXA.t: W : AA 88 i Xy»*-T0 M : : Ah-* 88 ! ®tAXA 

t 87 s ®tftft*: X®»A.*^-h“ X7H.X? : tT«7X ”: Hit: TT? : ®0T4t": A 
AC? 87 : ® A AAA 88 : lAV ": HTt: ®>ht*: wA-t*®** 84 : iGAh 88 s ®I7: 
y*AA»? : h®>: tto-AAl s XA®» : /*t? i ft:: ®AA: C\f*0 K s A/PvTT?* 
A : HTt: »7C" : Xy°t: -AXftt i AX®*/! : h®>” s Ay B */'ll 88 : A^mT 40 s 
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y**!? 44 i AftXA.t 48 s ®*A“: AAAAh. : ®T«P?h.: XA®* s A^«lT : A Ah. 47 : 
®<**<!t: XAAhT^ft 48 : A0ft£ 48 s tSdt 80 : ®AHT M : ®*X“ s A£<nT: 
®®A* ; f A : ®»h*TT 4 s XAAhTJtC# 88 *: ®tftA*: AyOL 84 s XT7Ch s X 
A®>: OA*: ®-At: ®*hT“: ®»»hA“: ®XH ; H®9.ft 87 : AAy. 88 : HA./At 

•corr.; man. prim. <n>hT : b corr.; man. prim. Aa^A : °corr. 

®*b*TT: 41 corr.; man. prim. om. J£ 

•■AIMsBC. 8 om. C. ’X^i?: B. 4 4U?;B. 8 A®PTFA : B. 
8 ® AA?t s BC. 7 tr. ®xH : ®-At: fiXt : -nXdt : C, pro -AXA.: ®A 
H: 8 ®^h: B, ®«>n:C. *om.C. ,0 «74.£C?:B. 11 AH'; BC. 11 A A 
Cfi I B; l. AAC#t: I3 #mTtsB. “fflWtiBC. n om.C man. prim., 
mtppl. corr. “ AA : add. B. 17 ®Ra>-^t: B, ®£ft4 s ^4»ft s AT#** s T 

A4* i C ,pro ®*a»0t:-y»lt: ,8 5J2-:B. ,8 ®H>}T:BC. ”om. 

B, hft-C: C. 81 OA*: ®-At: AT** : H s ^tV7Ch: C, pro }*C s 

....OA*: 88 #*.A : BC, q. 1. 88 tr. ; AA : Xy»*T7 : Xh^ : C. 

“X^JtTTsB. 88 i. ¥*C: “Xh^sB. ” ®tAA®»+ : BC. “XtfBsA 
#jth:B,<r.X7ftX?:X®»:X*^-h:C. M T° 7 X: BC. *°®om.B. “AA 
C& : BC. 88 ®AAAA: BC, g. ?.; ®C# : odd. C. “at praef. B. 84 ®A.t 
qam : B, ®Xt?®>*: C. 88 t¥Ah ; BC, q. 1. 86 Ay°T: BC. 87 }7<5 : BC, 
5 -i.,-Xh-? : add. C. u om. B. 88 X^lmt: B, f7<* ; tmT : C. “A^n 
T: B, q. 1.; om. C. 41 om. C. 48 ®A®-^*A: B. l, dt-6 : BC. 44 AXy°?: C. 
48 A-AXftt t B, »om. C. 48 <09- S i BC. 47 r'ttt i B, F*Ah.: C. 48 XAXAh 
T ACS : B, q. 1.; AA : XAh? ACS : C. 48 ATft e: BC. 84 : B, tr. 

^HT:®-Ah^:®^^t:C. 8, ®7HT:B. 88 ®yx:BC. “XA:XAhT 
JtCy: BC. 84 tr. Xf7£h : A^TL: BC. “<n»h}: BC,q. 1. 88 ®»»h4t: BC, 
q.l. 17 0*9? : B, tr. wqfi .; ffl&H { C. 88 AO^ : B, ®AA? : u*9£ : C. 
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CX' i AA4X : ho® i o*?r s ®ooAt07^ 4 : ®*iC‘:: XAo® s 1 At 

avXt i odiiI » AXlt i o®Wi?f j *»AA i A74Ctt : ®AX®Ttt i ®ftt 
fr'tOtn ®Afl s hi : XA.t: «»M : fftf : a>At i a®lhA s ®d»H : AA 
£* t X1H : Xto-S* s At: too’s AAA.?': asL*& s ho® t t at A 

A"i AJU-Ah- 1 ®XXtOfc."; Ay'AX'W’s X^ACb-AL' 4 : ®XJ"ZAfL u s 
A^t" n ®AA: tty O'* s ®MV s Hit: MC : AAh t flZH>7 : AQ : ®- 
X* i J®it: ■AH^J" s d >£-1 at AAA s AS£A s ®07*": avXf 0 1 fi .**'« 
•AWf" : AA®v>lfA s ®AlfA*o®*: 0®}hAt s atattUZra* s Aft t oofc. 
11 a ®AA: CXfo®*": s AA®.?irA*s tXA i ®Ao»ihAt" i X 

tf7Co®*” s ®XJ®lti*: ®X* n s ZH>: AA : AAt: to®em: AA: A.+ i 
^ASltO-* • atfJMr s 1 ■7X*' i Hit" s ®XH : ®o®lhAt" s ®/!ro®-" i 
®-At* s r*A s ®wtfl®*" s AHHH.AO -1 Mi.” si ®M : 0A^“ : AH1*» 
©•At 44 s 07C" s XAAhlAW" s AXlt s XA 4 s **Al tt s o®ffcAt i AXl 
t 44 : H£t»M*.« s: ©OTXAt" : OAt s AHH : oofc.ll; fy *\9 , AAA t 
fit s AftO- :i otolXF" s AHA : X1H“ s XA*C" i A A? A A s ®A+J® 
9 1 tje-oo , oob-n s «£ftfr ! 4>^.A“: M t AAf j A®-XH“ s AAf ":: ® 
AA: +CA b > *!«►: ®JUAA*": AA>Ah M s fco®T».: JfrrfcS s ©-At* 4 i ®11 
Afco® 4 i ®ho»W.": AHHfca®* i fcCAtAfco®* 4 ’ s fco® t t7A4-: 74Z“: H 
o**t" s HXtJfh : ho®" t s AHt s ■AXA.t*' t b4Ct is ®AA s A 

y»0“ s tXA": X7H.A4AC: »7C“ s Aoofc.1T 4 s At At s CXA s AAt 41 : 

‘corr.; man. prim./bCth : h suppl. corr. 

1 X om. BC, rede; fD pro H C. , om. BC, rede. 1 0®AtA7/ 1 ' t BC. 
*®fco®sACsBC. 4 ®AXh> s C. *®VtsA«^sBC. , ®#®>:BC, 
q. I 4 Aftf s C. • : B, /avAAL iC; l. fitiO. s * AAA s C. 

" X.f*A74Ctf s add. B. 11 at pro XT 9 B. 14 A/*ACb«AL s BC. 14 at 
XJVAfi s C. *£SCt: BC; L f¥dt: “ A/-7 : BC. om. B. 14 4 
H^ s BC. ”®77tsB,®17t^!C. *’®.Xt s B, A praef. C. "J®i 

tsB. n ®A^H5P : C. “CXfsBC. "ora. C. »<r. A**A s A®-P 
IfA : C. *®Ao»M»At: BC. » at praef. B; Xt^7Z s C. 14 ®X 
om. C. "m-XtsBC. •'ooA^ltsC. "om. C. "AHltsC. 44 ® 
AoofhAt s B, ®AoofhAt: C. 44 at om. B, ajtfdo; C. * At: add. 
BC. "®b.H:B,®h.n*®®*iC ( /. ®b»lto®*s ’ tf-Ji : BC. - om. 
B, tr. ^H1: 70* s C. "IHlsB. “AOAsC. 41 07Z s B, om. C. M X 
AXAfcl^CjP s B, XA s XAfcl^C/ s C. 41 om. C. 44 om. B. “ XA s pro 
H B. 44 ®A®AAt s B, q. /., ®n*7XA : C. 41 at om. B, ®A^jt*XF s C. 
**Xlt s B. 4, 0l»c ! B. * & praef. B, q. om.C. 41 A®XH : BC, q. 1. 
M AO^ s B, Adhfi : C. u at om. BC. 14 AX ; Ah s BC. “ A pro at- 
At t BC. “® om. B. 41 fco®*; om. BC. 44 om. C. *Tfoot s C. 
"om. B. 41 4XA.t s BC, q. 1. 43 : BC. add. Hit: C. “*XA: 

B, q. I. 44 om. C. “A/fttsC. 
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ZH>: ®AX®»Zt s h®> : X7H.XI: A.fA*A : HCA+A: *<*•*&'i a>L*A 1 i fi. 
*w»t: thOrhtY' i atfCK* a ®tA s A°7XhA: 7 ttiiV s /&Xt s ■AXA.t i 
Alt*: tA i A» 7 i AAAti- s A0A7 s h®» 2 : t-iA* 2 : ©AyR-Av' 2 s ** 
yon. >*. 7| f >>*.. a>AHH : ®>h*lls ff»\V : A^Xt 1 *! •flXrt.t 15 :: 

®AA : AJfr/ftt: *.fr"2lF®»* s RCIt’ 2 s *.e-At: At-e-^XlP®** 17 : 

"87“ s ®tA : XU : AXltAh.’ 2 : AClf At 20 : HXh^t: Hit: s 

T9 9 i AA s h®> s ^ AO A 21 : A®\s A7aA? 22 s ®A7Mh.?“ : A.7AA s HC 
A+A s ®h®> s _£■£•»*• 21 ; Art-: A;}©-? 22 ; A7"Hlt: :: ®Xy°H s t 

®>£mt: 7(1 s AA-7 s ®>h*ll s ®tAA*: AA®» s J7Chh* s A* s *.&♦ s t 
IH14 27 : Ht 28 s 4lXAt : /hAtt 22 :s ®*A : ®»M7 s AA" s A®Z,H 27 s H 
OA* 22 s lAti s ©t-AA* 82 i A*CAt i 7Ah s atfrhC ": A-AX s \9°1K: h®> s 
XtC7C“s ^AAfh^s Arfit a ZH> is ®AHH s ®>h-ll s fi®» s £A.£.e- 27 8 A 
■AX 28 s AfrZAt 22 s ®+C(lf" s W s ®p , mmt s AIM s A-AA 41 a M7A 
77 42 88 ®tAA*: «C s 7A? s ®CA. s AAA s ‘pTdt?* 2 s A®»M1 s A» s £ 
Xt 44 s ®Ath i Hat-Pim* s ©7ACH- 42 s Hit 8 If A- 47 s AXlt 47 s s 
X7RX?“8 HCAtA 88 ®AA 8 CM s ®»h*ll : Hit s ®»lliZ s 0a? 42 s tl£d s 
1A s ®rtt s Hat-Plf " s ®rf><K : ®Ah?" ss ®£ft; AA«7l s ®At? 22 s A 
It s ©O+N't 28 s 0£l? s ®®.A.e? 88 ®AA®7l M s A-AAH. s CO- 22 s Al“ s A 
«7lh. 57 s AATMtoh.: XmX?“ s A.7A-A s liCA+A s A°7A»i“ s HAA®71 ss 
®AHH s AZft7 s h®» s .Paj-OAT 2 ® 2 - s A**.Al"° s ®»H»At s X7°ftt s 7”* 

‘ A<?*£ s c. 2 h® 2 s BC. 2 7 A-At7 8 BC, l. 7AAt7 s 4 om. B 
man. prim.., suppl. corr. 6 7-A-A18 B, q. 1., 7-O-Al: C. * Alt: B, q. 1.; 
A®71 s Ah® 2 s t-AA 8 Alt s C, pro Alt : tA> s 7 om. B. ‘Ah®* 8 B, 
om. C. * t A At 8 B, AAit 8 AHH 8 C. 10 at om. B, recte; S9°9:MP: C. 
11 at praef. B. 12 om. BC. 12 ®tt?7C 8 Hit 8 add. C. 74 Sht 8 om. 
BC. “om. C. “XCJts B, RCHitsC. 77 om. B, *M*aP ; <n»h-ll s C. 
72 at om. B, A om. C. 72 om. C. 20 A om. C. 27 £AA<h 8 C, g. (. 22 X7 

aA-AHkC s B. 22 at A7MW s B. 24 s BC. 26 A pat-: B, l. At 

©•? s w 17Ch-h : BC, g. (. 27 s B, ttH-llI-s C. “Ajwao/.B. 

22 #hAtt s BC. "(r. HOA» s 7fth s A®A,H s AA s B. 27 ®om.C. “HO 
A®h s If A* a C, pro HO A* 8 *fd>h s 22 ®t AA* s C, q. 1. 24 atfi/h-i-: BC, 

q. 1. 25 lt77C s B, tt?7C s C. 22 om. BC; i. S»AA>h 8 27 ^A^ s 

C; l. £({££ 8 22 A41A 8 BC. 29 XA s B, om. C. “+CA- s B. 27 A-A 

A: B, A-AA 8 C. 42 H praef. C; l. X17AA7 8 42 CXA? s C. 44 a»-Xt s C. 

* Hat-PlS s B ,q.l. *a> om. B, tr. Hit s If A* s 7ACh* s C. 47 om. B. 

42 X7RXI s A-fA-A s C. 42 7A? s BC. 50 Hat-plTh s C. 27 om. B. 712 tr. A 
It a ®At? s BC. 22 tr. atat-(b£1 1 ®AZt s 7^1? s BC. AA1-A0 i 
add.C. M ®V0* 8 C. 22 om. C. 22 om. BC. 27 A®»lh- s BC. 22 X7 
RAJ s BC. 22 om. C. 20 tr. XT”At 8 r^rh : A®»H«nt s BC, ♦«.A1 s 
om. BC. 
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Jb s tOff»Xpa* I too-:: tafia i OXtb -1 fftO- s AW**- > ©XHH': ® 
*0ff s A6kVa*‘ t towofio* s •flH-1 1 j Irtt taupe* s a**! 1 s *>W 
a *:: tab HH i AHtt't A*>»HA+‘ s MA*: y°H-C7 s h*> : tVTHPa* t 
to^ACPa *:: toXfH : U»b s ©A1H*: flAAO- 7 : At* At 4 : ♦.e-A*’: A 
©•Plf ’ i tofib : yftrt,7’: ®-A+: •WAt : AS>V°: 0(12'**" :: toA 
fl : CAW : A®7”: toAt *": <10A“: 3kWAW B i 40 A 14 s 0A^'*: 0*1 
Ht" s tAy-^ 1 ': ®*<lh.": ®*ft“: *0Atf" : AM-” : AktD"i *y»A 
A* j A«*®h. • ATHt* : : ®*/»®.+ r s ©l-flOt 77 : ©*AA M : 

A-Of s 0«*: Hit*’ s tt-fir" s <iAf a s ®9«W*“: AX 71 Ah. 14 :j tatjm 
A : AA-y s ®>UCt: ®>.£A : 0O*“: ftt t m JWt“: tvAAd" i»lPib«9 
AbtO* i H1A<: s X1H : ,f«n>Al»*>-:: ©X/*H : 0** : toIA£ : «A s ®*7A 
C“ : *»»«.:: 0*HH s Af<": h*» i tCthO." t b-Att: HCAtf* 4 ': 0 
^74* : HCAt/7 ": 0-A+ 4 * s y£®W+iw:: ©£**>04. 44 : *?«••: Hh 
*> : £A/-*.: toplAV s A-Oft: “:: ®+£*M»* j Old i AAAA1 

ACS “ s 0 H-A- ■ btto'L?i A7-0* : (UXt 47 : 0A*:: 0+l^»*“: ©<•»<: I 
HAMA*’: A«YA7“: XAh : AJfrrfi > 1A : A.&.A : #£A : H07A t XAAM.fi- 
Cf “:: : ©-At: ©H-A’: A-A* : At: flA*>: *41 1 totokA : 0 

<*1i.A: *«.A ss 0O« s Afrrh : IWO-” : 1A M s 17-«»: i HavAt”« 

nr t 40A : Old .: AflAt^Cr 444 s: 0OA : *X*><£ s 77-^“ i tn»“ i tm 
f +1 tabn : AX7H.AI s Af A-A : bCA+A :s ®AAti 47 : HW*“: o**dt*. I 

*corr.; man. prim. 040A»lffl 0 *: T 

'om. BC, recte. S -AH-^ : BC. ‘AAA J 7*t s B. 4 fl»hA* : B, oo 
iMt l add. J»Jt*A Pa* iC. ‘A om. C. 4 tr. A«flt s ♦Aflt s to-Plf 
A:0*2HsC. 'Xt.fi B, AAATiC. * A® At : B, q. 1.; om. C. ’om. C. 
“«$*!» s B. '• ©flrhn* s B. 11 A®A^ : add. B. “®.£** : BC, q. L 
"<A: B, fl C. '*/. XWAVT : “om. B, A® A* : C. "®*^H^ : C. 
" ***":> s B, om. C. “®*flh. s B, 0flt)ft! c. » ®YftA « B. « *A>: 
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THE STORY OF EUGENIA AND PHILIP. 

In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, one God. 
The story of the holy Eugenia and the story of her father the holy 
martyr Philip the patriarch. Now there reigned over the country of 
Rome an unbelieving and wicked tyrant whose name was Com mod us, 
who worshipped idol gods. He put over the city of Alexandria the 
pagan man whose name was Philip. And he had a wife who believed, 
but in secret for fear of her husband. And she bore him a daughter, 
stately and beautiful, and her name was Eugenia. And when the wretch 
had come and entered into the city of Alexandria, he commanded them 
to close the churches and he drove out the Christians. And his daughter 
was a virgin; and she learned all the wisdom of Rome and all the inter¬ 
pretation of books. And when it befell that her days were fifteen years, 
many princes sought her from her father to marry her. And the wicked 
prince her father spoke to her and said to her, O my daughter, know that* 
many princes and kings seek thee from me. Tell me what thou dost 
wish. What hast thou to say ? And she answered her father and said 
to him, The love of wealth and riches does not become thee, O my 
father, but rather love of mercy and love of goodness and the doing of 
good works. 

And one day after this, when the blessed one was reading the letter 
of Paul, and was interpreting his excellent words, she learned the faith 
of his spiritual words, and there entered into her heart the desire for 
repentance and for the garment of monasticism. And one day she asked 
her father to command her to go out to the country of the city of Alex¬ 
andria, that she might find comfort and have her eyes opened. And 
when her father heard this, he rejoiced greatly, and he sent with her two 
eunuchs, handsome and pure, to guard her until she should return. 
And while she was walking and finding comfort, she came to a convent 
of monks, and she heard them read the psalm which says, The gods of 
the peoples are demons, but the Lord made the heavens. And when she 
heard this, she interpreted and told her eunuchs the interpretation of 
the psalm, and she said, See that my father, and all they who are with 
him, worship the demons and 1 Satans. And it behooves us to seek the 
interpretation of the Scriptures and the spiritual glory of eternal life, 
good for our souls. And her eunuchs accepted what she said. And 
they answered her and said to her, How does it become us, O mistress, 
to save our soul? And she answered them and said to them, It is fitting 
that you cut off the hair of my head, and then I will put on man’s attire, 
and we three will go unto the abbot of this blessed place; for I have 
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heard concerning him that he does many great wonders, but he does not 
look upon the face of woman. And the eunuchs did as she commanded 
them; and they rose up and went, until they came unto the gate of the 
monastery. And they knocked, and they opened to them the gate of the 
monastery. And they came unto the church and prayed. And when 
they had finished, they went unto the abbot of that blessed place, whose 
name was Theodorus, a spiritual man ; much do they tell of the good¬ 
ness of this abbot, that he carried fire in his garment, and it did not burn, 
and he bore it whithersoever he would. And when they beheld this holy 
abbot, and saw the excellence of his doing, they bowed down unto him, 
and he blessed them and said to them, From whence are ye, my beloved? 
and what are the names of each one of you? And the maiden answered 
him and said to him, O saint of the Lord, as for me, my name is Eugen- 
ius, and my father worships idols; and as for these youths, they are my 
brothers. And the abbot said to them, Remain, O my children, and the 
will of Jesus Christ shall be done. And while he was talking with them 
and teaching them there came into the monastery a sorcerer, with a 
great multitude of people, to contend with the abbot about the word of 
Christ our Lord. But the abbot was learned in the word of all the spir¬ 
itual scriptures. And the abbot talked with the sorcerer, and he was not 
able to convert him. And the abbot said to the sorcerer, Let them 
kindle a great fire in the midst of this place, and I will go into the fire; 
and do thou also go in after me, and the one of us that comes forth alive, 
and is not burned, we shall know that his god is the true God. And the 
sorcerer was pleased with this plan. And when the fire was kindled, the 
abbot rose up and all the company with him, and they went with him 
there, and the maiden with her eunuchs, and they came unto the place. 
And the abbot drew near unto the fire, and signed his face with the sign 
of the cross and entered into the fire with his garments and with his 
shoes; and he drew near and stood in the fire half an hour of the day. 
And the fire was cold, and he came forth from the midst of it and not 
one of the hairs of his head nor one of the fibres 1 of his garments was 
burned. And the multitude wondered at him for this marvel and they 
glorified God. And then they turned unto the sorcerer, and said to him, 
Arise, and go into the fire, even as the abbot went in, that we may know 
the might of thy god in this fire. And they made the sorcerer to draw 
near unto the fire, while he trembled, and when he drew near unto the 
fire, it blazed up and burned and seized his head and his beard. And 
then he cried out and shouted and implored the bishop saying, Save me, 
O lord, from the burning of the fire, for I believe in thy God, Jesus 
Christ the Nazarene. And when the abbot heard this word from him, he 
took him by his hand and brought him forth from the fire. And when 
the multitude saw this, they w r ondered at it and glorified God, and said, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ thy God, O our father, is in truth the true God. 
And the sorcerer entreated the abbot to baptize him in the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Spirit. And he baptized him and all the 
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multitude that came with him, and he taught them the word of life and 
he blessed them and prayed and spoke unto (?) them, and they went 
forth rejoicing and glorifying him, and they worshipped and worship 
our God Jesus Christ. 

And Eugenius and her two eunuchs asked the abbot to baptize them 
and clothe them with the clothing of monasticism, and the holy one did 
so. And Eugenius and the two eunuchs abode three years, observing 
prayers and the reading of the Psalms and many vigils, until their 
appearance was changed and their flesh was reduced exceedingly from 
much affliction, and she did not neglect the reading of the spiritual 
scriptures. 

And then her father sent men to seek her, and he despatched many 
horses and riders of them to seek her in all the land and the region 
adjacent to Alexandria, and they sought her and did not find a trace of 
her. And her father also and her mother grieved for her with a grief 
exceeding great, and they began to lament and weep much. And from 
the greatness of his grief for her, her father commanded them to make 
for him an image in her image and in her likeness. And they made it 
and placed it in his house. And when he came in and went out, he 
looked upon it and bowed down to it, that he might be comforted for 
his daughter. And the holy and blessed abbot of the monastery abode 
three years in that place. And after that our Lord Jesus Christ received 
his elect soul unto himself. And the. monks of the place mourned 
exceedingly for him. And when the monks saw the goodness of 
Eugenia’s way and the wisdom of his reading in the scriptures of 
spiritual divinity, their judgment was to make him abbot of the monas¬ 
tery over them. And they conferred together and said, There is no one 
who shall sit upon the throne of the abbot of this monastery except this 
youth. And now also come, let us ask this holy youth Eugenius. And 
they besought him concerning it and they appointed him and they 
made him abbot of the monastery over them, but they did not know 
that she was a female. And the holy one applied herself to the servi«e 
of-the monastery and to all that was done for providing for the wants of 
the place, the bringing of water and the cutting of wood and the 
cleansing and purifying of the place; and she cooked for them and 
went into the city and bought the necessaries of the monks; and as for 
her, she stood at the time of the hours of prayer in her 1 time always. 
And the monks knew no change from the former abbot of the monastery 
except her fair appearance. But this holy one, behold he benefitted 
them, as a strong horseman that is ready to fight with an enemy. And 
our Lord Jesus Christ gave her the fair gift of casting out demons and 
restoring the sick and opening the eyes of the blind. 

And a noble woman of the great ones of Alexandria heard of the 
wonders of Eugenia the head of the monastery, and this woman had an 
unclean spirit upon her that distressed her much. And she said to her 
servants, Bring me unto the abbot of the monastery that he may restore 
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me. And they did so, and she came unto the abbot of the monastery 
and fell at the feet of the saint of God, and said, Have compassion on 
me, O holy one of God, and deliver me from this my sickness. And the 
holy one prayed for her, and Satan departed from the woman, and there¬ 
after she was healed, and she went away. And when she came to her 
palace she sent unto the abbot of the monastery many presents. And 
when the holy one of God saw the presents, he said, Return unto your 
lady, for it is meet for her that she distribute among you and among the 
needy. And after many days the woman who had recovered from her 
sickness came unto the abbot of the monastery and prayed there, and 
she saw the excellent beauty of Eugenius and she thought that he was 
a young man, and Satan stirred up her heart and she loved him in 
wickedness. And when she went unto her dwelling she took much 
riches and gems, pearls 1 and fine raiment and bore it all until she 
brought it unto the gate of the monastery. And she called one of the 
monks, and said unto him, Be pleased to call to me here the abbot of 
the monastery that I may speak with him. And the monk went and told 
the saint, and said to him, O our father, behold there is at the gate of 
the monastery one that would talk with thee. And the holy one of God 
went forth, and when the woman saw him, her heart burned with the 
strength of her evil love, and she questioned him and said to him, If 
thou dost desire, my lord, to take this wealth, and gems, pearls, and 
clothing, leave this place, and thou shalt not afflict thy soul, and come 
with me that thou mayest marry me, for my husband is dead. And 
when Eugenius heard this word from the woman, he knew that this 
evil word was of the persuasion of Satan, the evil-doer. And he 
answered and said to her, Depart from me, O woman, and take thy 
raiment and thy wealth, because Satan has entered into thee. And she 
went to Alexandria in great shame and grief, and Satan brought her and 
led her unto the governor of Alexandria. And she said to him, Hear 
me, let me tell thee. There is in a certain place a young monk that is 
handsome and pleasing, who appears to men to be patient and good. 
For because I had need, I went unto that place with my menservants 
and my maidservants and lodged there. And when it was night, there 
came unto me this pleasing young monk while I slept, and he stood 
over me and wished to humble me. And if I had not cried out and 
called one of my maidservants, he would have dishonored me and 
wrought me shame. And when the governor heard this speech, he sent 
straightway unto the monastery many soldiers and horsemen and they 
surrounded the monastery and seized Eugenius and all the monks and 
brought them unto the governor. And when the governor saw the holy 
Eugenius and his monks, he did not talk with them at all at that time, 
but merely turned to the chief of his prefects and said to him, Take 
this youth and the monks and cast them into fetters, and punish them 
each with his due punishment. And there was great grief in the city of 
Alexandria because of these holy monks because they were judged. 2 
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And on the third day the governor commanded them to bring the abbot 
of the monastery unto him. And they brought the holy one bound with 
chains and set him before the governor. And he said unto the holy one, 
Come unto me, O pleasing youth. And when he drew near unto him, 
then he said to him, Woe be unto thee! Is it so written in your gospel, 
and has your Christ so commanded you, that ye should do a deed of 
fornication, whereby thou hast desired to dishonor this noble woman? 
And when the holy one of God heard the word of the governor, he 
bowed down once and knew that our Lord Jesus Christ desired and 
wished to reveal her secrets and show them. And she said, in the 
midst of the assembled people, As for this woman who says that I have 
sinned against her, as ye think, cause her to come and stand before me 
here. And the governor commanded them to bring the woman. And 
when she came before them, the holy one cried out before them and 
before her and said, Not for thy sake, O unclean one, is it that I reveal 
this secret this day, but that the name of my Lord and my God Jesus 
Christ may be glorified, and that these my brethren may be saved from 
this punishment. Then she turned unto her father the governor and 
said to him, If I tell thee the truth, wilt thou judge this lying woman? 
And the governor said, O youth, say what thou hast to say. 1 And she 
said unto him, Have me brought near unto thee, and let the people go 
forth hence, that I may speak once with thee. And the governor com¬ 
manded that the people be removed, and she caused to draw near and 
she drew near unto him and she rent the opening of her garment upon 
her breast. And she said unto him, Gaze at me, and see my nature, O gov¬ 
ernor ; I am thy daughter Eugenius, and I have done all this for the 
love of my Lord Jesus Christ. And when the governor saw this great 
wonder, he rushed unto his daughter and embraced her and wept; and 
he said, Thou art in truth my daughter and the apple 2 of my eye and 
my child. And verily I say to thee, behold I believe in thy god my 
Lord Jesus Christ, the true God. And he commanded straightway that 
they should bring forth the holy monks from the prison and bring them 
ifflto him. And when they came unto him he comforted them, and he 
commanded and treated them kindly and he gave them much wealth 
and sent them to their place. And for those of the monks that had died 
from the punishment, he commanded that they should make a funeral 
and bury them. And then he rose up and took his daughter the holy 
Eugenia by the 8 hand and came with her unto his abode with joy and 
gladness. And when her mother saw her she fell upon her breast upon 
her daughter, and she began to kiss her and she wept and said, O my 
daughter, is it not fitting that thou shouldest pity thy mother’s grief and 
hunger and toil and tears? For my heart has been wounded in the 
length of all this age and these years for thy sake. And her father 
took a spade and an axe and he entered into the house of his idols and 
he broke all his gods which sat there, when he worshipped them. And 
then he went forth and sat upon his judgment seat and he commanded 

i Lit., “ what is with thee.” 2 Lit., “ bag. ” a Lit., ” his.” 
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by a herald that they should open the churches and that Christians 
should return to their faith and should be taught their law as they were 
wont and should break down the house of the idols. And the city of 
Alexandria and all the region round about it rejoiced that day. And he 
rose up and went without shoes until he came unto the bishop of the 
city of Alexandria. And he was baptized, he and every man of his 
house, in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

'And when the report of it came unto the king of Rome, who had 
placed him over the city of Alexandria, and when the king knew that he 
had been baptized and believed on our Lord Jesus Christ, then he sent 
unto him a letter saying: How hast thou done, 1 and how has it occurred 
to thee to disobey my command and my law and thou hast broken my 
gods and hast despised my authority and hast followed Christ whom the 
Jews crucified ? And now also know thou, if thou dost not turn from this 
opinion, I will punish thy flesh with every punishment. And when 
Philip the governor read the writing of the wicked king, he spat upon 
his letter and tore it, and he did not return to him a word, and did not 
send unto him legates. And when the men of Alexandria saw the good¬ 
ness of the work of this blessed man and the strength of his faith, then 
the bishops of all the region of Egypt, from every place, 2 gathered to¬ 
gether and they made him patriarch of Alexandria, and he presided a 
year and a month as patriarch. And after that there came another gov¬ 
ernor to Alexandria, and he desired to slay Philip the patriarch. But it 
was not possible for him to do it openly. But secretly the wicked 
governor sent unto him evil, treacherous men, and they made themselves 
like the holy Philip in the guise of Christians; and they came unto him 
while he stood praying in a church. And they slew him and he died, a 
great martyr, the martyr of Christ. And the holy Eugenia and her 
mother and the two eunuchs who were baptized with her (and) abode 
with Eugenia in a certain place. And when the bishop of Rome knew 
the story of the holy Eugenia, he sent men to seek her and bring her 
unto him. And when he saw them he rejoiced greatly, and blessed 
them. And he took Eugenia and sent her unto a great convent, and the 
bishop blessed Eugenia and he placed her as abbess of a place of nuns; 
and there were beneath her hand three hundred nuns. And as for those 
eunuchs that were monks, the bishop took them, and set one over the 
district of Africa and the other over the district of Carthage. 

And after many days there arose over the city of Rome an unrighteous 
and wicked and unbelieving king, and he brought back the idols and 
commanded them to close the churches and places of the holy monks 
and the monasteries. And the holy one went forth from the place just 
as a horseman goes forth to fight with men, and she withstood him and 
strove with him because of the faith of Christ, and shamed him to his 
face. And then he gave orders for her punishment. And the wicked 
men did not cease tormenting her until she completed her testimony and 

1 The original perhaps had, “ How hast thou dared.” 

2 Or, “see.” 
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received a crown for the sake of Christ. And he will protect him that 
trusts in her and in him, and him who seeks his favor. And let us ask 
our Lord Jesus Christ the son of God first ( T) that he give us forgiveness 
through the prayer of the holy Eugenia and her father Philip the patri¬ 
arch, the martyrs; and through the intercession of our lady Mary the 
mother of light and through the prayers of Michael and of Gabriel may 
the Father have compassion on us. Glory to the holy and triune for 
ever and ever. Amen. 

Through the prayer and through the petition and through the sanc¬ 
tity of Eugenia and through the holiness of Philip her father, may he 
watch over our father John, him who caused this to be written; may he 
write him in the book of life in heaven. Amen and Amen. 
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THE OLDEST STATUE IN THE WORLD. 


By Edoab James Banks, 

The University of Chicago. 

During the afternoon of the 27th of last January, while 
standing on the summit of the temple at Bismya watching the 
progress of the excavations, Abbas, a bright young Arab from 
Affedj, stuck his head out of the trench in which he was 
working, and excitedly motioned to me. In a moment I was in 
the trench. Two and a half meters below the surface, and 
imbedded in the west corner of the mud-brick platform of the 
temple, appeared the smooth white shoulder of a large marble 
statue. As the discovery of such an object creates great excite¬ 
ment among the superstitious men, I quickly covered the white 
marble with dirt and, with the remark that it was nothing but a 
stone, transferred the gang to another place. The remainder of 
the afternoon was spent in wondering if the statue were perfect, 
or if its head were lacking; if it bore an inscription, and what 
its age might be. When at sunset the last man had left the 
excavations, we descended into the trench and with our hands 
carefully dug away the hard dirt from beneath the statue. The 
bent elbow appeared; we had found a statue with the arms free 
from the body. We dug toward the neck, and to our disappoint¬ 
ment the marble came to an end ; the statue was headless. Then, 
digging at the other end, we reached the feet; the toes were 
missing, but we recovered them from among the small fragments 
of marble which were scattered about in the dirt. It was dark 
when the statue was released, and standing upright, by the light 
of a match, we searched it over for an inscription ; but beneath 
the clinging dirt nothing like writing was visible. Wrapping 
about it an aba, we each took turn in carrying it to camp, fully 
a quarter of a mile away. It was not an easy task, for our ancient 
king weighed nearly two hundred pounds. 

In the tent a bath was quickly prepared, and, as the dirt was 
washed away, three lines of a beautifully distinct inscription in 
the most archaic character appeared written across the right 
upper arm. There were but three short lines, little more than 
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three words; but later, when I was able to translate them, they 
told us all that we most wished to know. 

About three weeks later, February 18, a workman, who was 
employed at the north corner of the temple, thirty meters from 

the spot where the statue 
was found, was clearing 
away the dirt near a wall, 
when a large round piece 
of dirty^marble rolled 
out. We picked it up and 
cleared away the dirt. 
Slowly the eyes, the nose, 
and the ears of the head 
of a statue appeared. I 
hurriedly took it to my 
tent and placed it upon 
the neck of the headless 
statue. It fitted; the 
statue was complete. 
From beneath the thick 
coating of dirt the marble 
face seemed to light up 
with a wonderful smile of 
gratitude, for the long 
sleep of thousands of 
years in the grave was at 
an end, and the long-lost 
head was restored; or 
perhaps the smile was but 
the reflection of our own 
feelings. 

The statue, including the low pedestal upon which it stands, 

, is 78 centimeters high and 81 around the bottom of the skirt. 

? The upper part of the body is entirely naked; the lower part is 
clothed in an embroidered skirt of six folds held up by a band 
and fastened behind. The back and shoulders are gracefully 
formed, the arms at the elbows are free from the body, and the 
hands are clasped before the waist. The well-shaped head is 
without hair, and the face is beardless; the eyes and eyebrows 
are now hollows in which ivory or precious stones were set. This 
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is by far the most perfect and graceful statue yet found in Baby¬ 
lonia, and, as far as I know, the only one really in the round. 

The inscription of three lines on its right upper arm is as 
follows: 



E - s a r (Temple) Eshar. 

Lugal Dad-du 1 King Daddu. 

Lugal Ud-nun-ki King of Udnun. 

The first tells us the name of the temple of ancient Bismya, a 
temple quite new to Assyriologists. The second gives the name 
of the king represented by the statue; jt may 1t>e pronounced 
Dad-du or Da-udu (David?), a name hitherto unknown. The 
third line contains the ancient name of Bismya, Ud-nun which 
is mentioned, together with other Babylonian cities, in IV R., 
38^5, V R. 23, 27 sq. and in the Code of Hammurabi. The two 
elements of the name are joined together, but its frequent repetition" 
upon tablets, seal cylinders, and vases, makes the reading certain. 

When did this unknown king, Daddu—if that be his name — 
live? And when did his newly discovered city, Ud-nun, flourish? 
Further excavations at Bismya will answer the question. For 
the present it must suffice to say that the archaic character of 
the writing, the depth at which the statue was discovered, far 
below the ruins of Naram-Sin’s time, the entire absence of the 
name both of the king and of the city in the earliest records 
from Nippur and Telloh, and a study of other inscriptions found 
at Bismya, all point to an antiquity exceeding that of any other 
known king of Babylonia. 

Bagdad, August 1,1904. 

1 Perhaps it would be bettor to read as indicated below, Da-udu.— Price. 
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SPURIOUS ANTIQUITIES IN BAGDAD. 


By Edgar James Banks, 

The Unireraity of Chicago. 

Four-fifths of all the antiquities offered for sale in Bagdad 
are spurious. This is the conclusion reached after three months 
spent in visiting dozens of shops of antiquity manufacturers and 
dealers, and after an examination of hundreds of statues, bas- 
reliefs, clay and stone tablets, inscribed bronze rings, stone vases, 
seal cylinders, and objects unlike anything which the ancient 
world ever produced. One would suppose that Bagdad,surrounded 
as it is by the ruins of the ancient Babylonian cities, would have 
enough genuine antiquities without producing imitations. This 
is precisely the reason why the antiquity forger flourishes here. 
A continuous stream of his products is making its way from 
Bagdad to the private collections of Europe, and more than one 
successful piece has found a conspicuous place in the show-case 
of a great national museum. 

Assyriology had hardly come into existence when this illegit¬ 
imate offspring appeared. The early forgers confined their 
energies largely to the manufacture of tablets, and as a knowledge 
of the cuneiform was not deemed necessary, they merely molded 
the clay, and, stamping upon it a few wedge-shaped marks, 
produced an object which could deceive none but themselves. 
-The next step was to cast the tablets, and in this they were more 
successful. They were unable, however, entirely to remove the 
traces of the casting marks, the characters were less sharp, and 
the weight and the peculiar salty taste of the original were 
lacking. When the tablets from Telloh were found in such 
large quantities, the genuine article became so cheap that for 
the moment the imitation of the ordinary “contract’’ practically 
ceased. 

The manufacture of seal cylinders has been a profitable source 
of revenue increasing with the European demand for these 
ancient art treasures. The simplest method of imitation is by 
molding colored glass, or a composition resembling granite, but 
at the best the objects thus produced are crude. The more 
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successful imitations are engraved from fragments of larger antiqui¬ 
ties or from stones found in the hills of Upper Mesopotamia. 
Tlie engraver may either copy a design from a genuine cylinder 
or originate one of his own, and in either case detection may be 
difficult, for seal cylinders of almost every kind of stone, of all 
grades of workmanship, and with an unlimited variety of designs 
have been discovered. Although in this line his chance of 
success is the greatest, he finds difficulty in boring the hole in 
the center of the stone, or, boring in from both ends, he cannot 
join it well in the center, or he fails to produce the exact effect 
upon the edges of the hole which are frequently worn away by 
constant rubbing. In purchasing a seal cylinder not only should 
the material and workmanship be examined, but especially the 
design should be studied—a test which only the expert familiar 
with Babylonian mythology can employ. 

In very recent years the forger has directed his energy to 
statue-making. The material which he employs is a soft lime¬ 
stone or marble. His design is taken either from the illustra¬ 
tions of the monuments of Nineveh, Khorsabad, and Nimrud, or 
from his own imagination. The face of the statue, if of a man, 
is usually bearded in the Assyrian style, the dress is more or less 
Greek or Roman, the eyes are not well placed, and the entire 
surface of the statue has an unmistakable yellowish tint produced 
by an application of acid. Occasionally the statue is of a female 
figure, sometimes seated, sometimes leaning against a post, or in 
some other position which the forger assumes would be appro¬ 
priate for a Babylonian lady to assume. Frequently a trace of 
an inscription, too faint to read, accompanies the statue, or the*, 
head is broken off, or an arm is lacking, to give it an air of 
genuineness. Of the fifty or more statues now for sale in Bagdad, 
nearly all were made by a Persian named Riza who has succeeded 
in disposing of most of his work to the native Bagdad antiquity 
dealers. 

Just at the present moment the energy of Riza and the other 
Persian engravers in Bagdad and Kerbela is directed to the 
copying of stone tablets and vase inscriptions, the originals of 
which from Telloh, Abu Habba, and Babylon have fallen into 
their hands. Instead of an exact copy, occasionally a line from 
another inscription is inserted so carefully that detection is 
exceedingly difficult. The freshness of the inscription, or the 
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marks of acid which may have been added to give it the appear¬ 
ance of age, are about the only clues. Quite as difficult to detect 
is an inscription which may be copied on an ancient vase or other 
ancient object which previously bore no inscription, and here also 
only the recent marks of the chisel or of acids, or some careless 
oversight of the engraver, as the crowding of the characters, the 
division of the words, or the shallowness of his lines, betrays his 
work. 

Fortunately for the archaeologist, most of the forgeries are 
still in the hands of the illicit antiquity dealers in Bagdad, and 
there they are likely to remain. However, the dealer eagerly 
watches the advent of the stranger, displays his wares, and care¬ 
fully explains how he dug up this statue at Abu Habba, and how 
that stone tablet was sent by a friend from Telloh, or that vase 
was stolen by a workman from the Germans at Babylon. If the 
stranger is too wise to buy, it is shipped, whenever opportunity may 
offer, along with some genuine antiquities to London or Paris or 
Berlin, and there its fate depends upon the shrewdness and 
training of the archaeologist into whose hands it happens to fall. 

Bagdad, August 22,1904. 


A VASE INSCRIPTION FROM WARKA. 

By Edgar James Banks, 

The University of Chicago. 

X. 

► An Arab woman who was recently searching for antiquities at 
Warka, the ancient Erech, discovered an inscribed bowl-shaped 
vase of a beautiful greenish-tinted onyx. The vase was sold to 
a passing Arab for a karan, or eight cents, and finally it came 
into the possession of a Bagdad collector, who claims that he 
purchased it for four liras (§17.60). It stands 10 centimeters 
high; it is 16.5 in diameter at the top, and 6 at the bottom; its 
walls average 1 centimeter in thickness. When found, the base 
was broken off, but it is now fitted to the upper part, forming a 
perfect specimen of a vase used in the temple service during the 
fifth millennium B. C. 

A small portion of its polished surface near the rim has been 
cut away to obliterate an inscription which once stood there, yet 
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traces of a few characters, among them Lugal Kish , king of 
Kish, possibly appear. 

By the side of the obliterated inscription is a perfect one of 
seven lines, written in the most archaic characters. It would 
appear that the vase was lost to its original owner, possibly 
through war, and that its later possessor, Lugal-kisal-si, king of 
Erech, caused the earlier inscription to be erased ; upon the birth 
of a son a new inscription was added, and the vase was presented 
by the hand of a priest as a votive offering of the newly born child. 



I 


5 dam 4 

6 Mu 4 -bar-sag-ni 

7 a-mu-sub. 


5 his wife 

6 Mu-bar-sag 

7 has given (this vase). 


Bagdad, August 20,1904. 


1 See Hilprecht’s Old Babylonian Inscription t, Vol. I, Part II, Plate 37, No. 86,1, 7, and 
also Plate 42, No. 89. 

2 Compare IV R. 5, 66 a. 

3Nin-a-gid-fca-du is a goddess mentioned in Hilprecht’s book (Vol. I, Plate 38,1. 32). 

4 According to Hilpreclit, this form of mu and dam does not appear together in any 
Nippur inscription (see Part II, p* 34). 

5 Or, To Urru, by the priest A-gid-fca-du, the son of Lugal-kisal-si, born of his wife 
Mu-bar-sag, is (this vase) given.— Price. 
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POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND SOCIAL ANTIQUITIES 
OF THE SARGONID PERIOD. 

By A. H. Godbey, 

The University of Chicago. 

It is not to be expected that any exhaustive treatment of this 
subject can be achieved for years to come. C. H. W. Johns, in 
his Assyrian Deeds and Documents , has shown us one field from 
which much information may be derived, and has done excellent 
pioneer work in Assyrian official antiquities. It is the present 
purpose to render more available for the general student the rich 
material in R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters . 
The accompanying index is intended to give a list of all the 
various officials, tradesmen, and men of sacred and learned pro¬ 
fessions, that are mentioned in the eight volumes of letters now 
published. It will be followed by excursus upon different func¬ 
tionaries, as opportunity may be afforded. A number of such 
discussions are already more or less complete. 

The determinative prefix am6lu is used throughout the letters 
with very great regularity. But few cases of its omission are 
noticeable. A rab-so-and-so may sometimes be without it, as in 
the case of Abnl, the rab BIR of the land of the city of Arpadda, 
in [221] K. 175, obv. 12. The term pi^ittu is also used in a 
way that leaves one a little uncertain whether or not some func¬ 
tionary is always meant. We have am * 1 bfcl pi^itte, as in 
[573] K. 1003, obv. 7; bal pifcitti, [608] K. 1136, rv. 9; 
pi^itte sa blti mar-sarri sa kutalli, [658] 83-1-18, 81, 
obv. 9, 10. In the stereotyped formulae of salutation, we have 
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ana amdl pi^itti sa Bftlit par^i sulmu, in [12] 666 , obv. 
6 , 7. The same without the am61 occurs in [7] K. 601, obv. 4. 
I do not at present know any other term that affords so much 
cause for uncertainty. Its occurrence without any determinative 
prefix is frequent; yet in some of these places a functionary is 
certainly meant. There may be a few other words without any 
determinative prefix which really indicate officials; one cannot 
be positive on this point till every word occurring in the letters 
is certainly understood. 

It is not intended to include in this index gentilic names and 
adjectives. These belong rather to the geographical data afforded 
by the letters, which are being compiled by Mr. O. A. Toffteen. 
There are terms, of course, concerning which there may be a 
reasonable doubt; and it may be that some have been assigned to 
the geographical data that should have been included here. 

Also, it has been the intention to omit all occurrences of other 
words with the determinative prefix amftla that do not promise 
anything of importance in relation to the general subject. The 
word s&bfc has been omitted from the list, being a purely general 
term, without any necessary implications of rank. For illustra¬ 
tion, we have in [631] K. 1265, obv. 9-13, Ya-ra-pa-a, rab 
ki-$ir; JJa-tar-a-nu, rab ki-§ir; Ga-na-bu, Ta-am-ra- 
nu; pufcur 4 am 6 l §&bG; yet two of the four are colonels in 
the army. 

It will be recognized, then, as advisable that a list should be 
given here indicating terms systematically excluded from the 
index. Besides the frequent amfll §&bfc, we find amel emtl^i-ia 
or -su, “a man of my or his troop,” e . < 7 ., [197] K. 181, obv. 11; 
am 6 lu alone, for “a man” or “any man,” [55] K. 483, rv. 1 , 4; 
amftl+u-tu for “mankind,” [128] K. 650, obv. 10; am61 m&r- 
su = “the man his son,” [117] K. 991, rv. 12, amdl ardu, [9] 
K. 618, obv. 14; amfil nakru, or nakrdti, “the enemy,” [340] 
Bu. 91-5-9, 183, obv. 21; amdl tebiG, “attacking forces,” [275] 
K. 82, obv. 17, rv. 12; am01 bGlfc bl|u, “leaders of rebellion,” 
[460] K. 1250, obv. 15; amel parri 9 u sfi, “that liar,” [208] K. 
617, obv. 17; am61 b 6 l ihtallib&ni, “the leader of those who 
ravage,” [771] 83-1-18, 49, rv. 13; amdl lis&nisu, “a man of 
his speech,” [741] S. 807, obv. 5; am61 mukinnika, “your sup¬ 
porter,” [416] 80-7-19, 19, obv. 6 ; am#I kinfttfttikunu, similar 
to preceding, [37] K. 1039, obv. 7; am ® 1 ra’m&ni, “(those men 
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are not) lovers (of the king my lord),” [277] K. 1066, rv. 8; 
amdi zi’rftni, “haters,” [210] K. 647,rv. 9; amdl b£l dinia, “my 
adversary, prosecutor,” [416] 80-7-19,19, obv. 7; am61 h&btflte, 
“plunderers,” [839] 83-1-18, 21, obv. 16; amdl bubtu, “pris¬ 
oner, captive,” [280] K. 10, obv. 10; amdl munnabitu, “fugi¬ 
tive,” [839] 83-1-18, 21, obv. 16; amdl b£l5 $&btia, “my 
allies, partisans,” [281] K. 13, obv. 12, 24; amdl banlu, “poor 
fellow,” [787] R ra 55, rv. 6; amdl GIG, probably “sick man,” 
instead of kadistu, [370] 81-2-4, 49, obv. 14; am61 mibir, 
[718] Bu. 91-5-9, 87, rv. 6; amdl m&r-b&nfi, [280] K. 10, obv. 
16; amdl kinnisu, etc., “a man of his family,” [542] K. 114, rv. 
7; amat gkalli, “a female slave of the palace,” [99] K. 5466, 
rv. 13; all passages that merely express family relationships, such 
as “father,” “brother,” “sister,” etc.; amdl a, in a broken passage, 
[101] K. 561, rv. 11, perhaps stands for “son.” In a few passages 
there may be scribal errors; but this question is best deferred for 
the excursus. It is understood that the foregoing are but speci¬ 
men references; some of the phrases occur frequently. Their 
irrelevance to the proposed investigation will be recognized. 

Nor has it been deemed within the province of the index to 
correct the occasional scribal errors. It is preferred to give the 
reading as it stands, leaving corrections and comments for the 
excursus. Anyone will recognize that tur sip-ia, [500] K. 
1303, obv. 10, is an error for tur sip-ri-ia; ma-za-si pa-ni, 
[656] 82-5-22, 168, rv. 8, is the reading in the text for mazazi 
= manzazi. Tur me-sa-ni occurs in [205] K. 537, obv. 5. I 
suspect the sa is a defective ra, and that we should read m&r- 
sipr&ni. A.ri, however, for “courier,” does not seem to be an 
error, as one might at first suppose. It is listed by Brflnnow, No. 
11451. It occurs in am61 a.ri.ka, [208] K. 617, rv. 9. Scribal 
errors are, on the whole, rare in titular elements of the Letters. 

The references given are double: the first number, in brackets, 
being the number of the letter in Harper’s Assyrian and Baby - 
Ionian Letters , while the second is the British Museum number. 
Much care has been taken in the compilation and in the proof¬ 
reading, that the numbers at least may be accurate. 

The order of the officials is that followed by Johns in Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents , so far as the data permit. It is hoped 
that this will facilitate the use of both sets of data by those who 
may take an interest in the subject. Yet many terms occur which 
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are not discussed by Johns; these follow immediately after the 
others, and are arranged in alphabetical order. 

The present state of Assyriology leaves us in uncertainty about 
many terms and words. The last page or so of this index contains 
terms that are hapax legomena in the letters so far published; 
and their occurrence is of a character that renders it impossible 
to dogmatize. Frequently all preceding or subsequent connection 
is lost, and all that can be affirmed at present is that here are 
phrases to be examined: a few of them may not after all indicate 
officials or artisans. The compiler of the index has examined 
these places carefully, and decides that the phrases demand con¬ 
sideration from those interested in the official life of Assyria. It 
is not advisable to commit one’s self further now. 

The damaged character of many letters results in the frequent 
occurrence of the amfll with the following characters missing. 
Here and there a restoration might be ventured from the connec¬ 
tion; but this has not been attempted in the index. Many are 
but partially effaced, and when the restoration of such seems safe, 
it has been given in the index, with properly bracketed parts. 
But many occur that do not suggest to me any known official, yet 
are comparatively little damaged. It has been deemed advisable 
to append an autographed page of these damaged words. The 
uncertain phrases mentioned above and the autographed plate 
will appear in a subsequent number of this Journal . 

It has not been deemed advisable to attempt any association 
or grouping of terms in the index, except where the facts are well 
established. The “messenger,” or “courier,” for instance, is 
indicated by a variety of phrases, already well known. But we 
may have in our data various terms for some other office; e. g ., 
rab ali and b&zanu might be interchangeable. It has been 
decided that the index should merely give the data, and leave the 
discussion of such points to the excursus. On the other hand, it 
is not intended that an excursus shall be limited in its discussions 
to the data given in this index. Any attempt to comprehend 
more clearly the institutions of ancient Assyria and Babylonia 
must consider something more than the epistolary literature. 
This work would be facilitated if similar compilations were acces¬ 
sible for other bodies of the cuneiform literature; and it is to be 
hoped such may be eventually available. As to the actual range 
of excursus upon various functionaries, it is clear to any student 
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of the cuneiform records that such may involve the whole field of 
Assyrian and Babylonian linguistic, scientific, historical, religious, 
civil, and social development. 

The custom, very generally followed hitherto, of indicating 
ideographic or Sumerian expressions by capitals has been aban¬ 
doned. While helpful to the young student, it does not seem 
necessary for those who are likely to avail themselves of this 
index. Each form of the term has been given in transliteration; 
the various spellings, and the occurences with pronominal suffixes, 
that the lexicographers and grammarians may find their tasks facili¬ 
tated. But few of the functionaries are of a character that render 
possessive suffixes probable in the letters. The “courier” shows 
more variety of terms, and more occurrences with suffixes than 
any other: almost as many as all others combined; and I have 
questioned if this list were worth the space, since we already 
know what may be expected of the average courier or messenger. 

In the transliteration, effort has been made to indicate clearly 
how each spelling is written. The capital catch-word endeavors, 
where possible, to be phonetically accurate; in detailing the cita¬ 
tions, I have intended to suggest the syllables used. Thus, under 
amdi ltd’a, the scribe has choice of two characters for the syl¬ 
lable tu: the ordinary ud, and the heavier tu, which I have 
uniformly marked tfi, where occurring. 

A few other terms, fairly well understood, have been included 
in the index: such as parsumu, bi&lu, s6bu, umm&nu, 
agrtHttl. Their occurrence is not frequent, and investigation 
produced reason to suspect a particular technical sense in some 
of them. „ 

amfli TUBTANU, TARTAN!^ a ®«i tur-tan, [205] K. 587, rv. 6, 
[571] K. 998, obv. 11; *m«i tur-tan-nu, [682] K. 508, obv. 8; *m«l 
tur-tan-ni, [649] 81-2-4, 110, obv. 4, rv. 3, [373] 82-5-22, 99, obv. 
8, [428] 83-1-18, 25, rv. 2, [684] 80-7-19, 37, rv. 3; tur-ta-nu, 
[568] K. 956, rv. 13, [795] Bu. 91-5-9,107, obv. 5; amdl tur-ta-nu- 
su, [197] K. 181, rv. 1, [492] 81-2-4, 60, obv. 8; a® 11 * 1 tur-ta-nu 
II-u (=santl), [144] K. 194, obv. 13; amei tur-ta-ni, [71] K. 1113 
+ K. 1229, obv. 10; amfll tar-ta-nu, [393] 80-7-19, 25, rv. 8, [701] 
S. 1338, obv. 8. 

amdl nAGIRU : amfll lagar, [281] K. 83, obv. 10, [576] K. 1009, obv. 9; 
amdi lagar 6-gal, [112] K. 485, obv. 1, [408] B m 2,1, rv. 27, [409] 
Rm 2, 2, obv. 2, [781] K. 823, rv. 2; a «*«i na-gi-ri, [521] 83-1-18, 
4, rv. 16; a “«i n6r 6-gal, [373] 82-5-22, 99, obv. 10, [786] K. 13142, 
obv. 5. 
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am«l BI.LUL: [322] E. 663,obv.8; «“•! rab bi-lul, [194] K. 665, rv. 
4, [353] 82-5-22,169, rv. 11 , [373] 82-5-22, 99, obv. 12, [388] B“ 2, 
463, obv. 10, [585] K. 1098, obv. 3, [646] 79-7-8, 292, obv. 6 ; rab bi- 
lul, [669] Bu.89-4-26,17,obv. 6 ; «>»«irab bi- . . . . , [767] 83-1- 
18, 76, obv. 9. 

am<l MU, (NUgATIMMUT): [43] K. 122, rv. 1, 6 , [322] K. 668 , obv. 10; 
[764] K. 5457, obv. 18, [699] 81-2-4, 468, obv. 3(T); rab mu, 
[274] K. 81 obv. 19, [367] S. 1368, obv. 9, [656] K. 677, obv. 6 . 

•m«l BAB.SE.GAB, [408] B“ 2, 1 , rv. 18. 

•mtl B AB.GAB.ME 8 , [43] K. 122, rv. 2,18. 

•mtl SE.GAB, [43] K. 122, rv. 12. 

•mtl BAB «mtl rab iak, [64] K. 650, obv. 10, [96] K. 1161, 

obv. 6, [173] K. 686, obv. 5, [283] K. 697, obv. 1, [484] 81-7-27, 38, 
obv. 16, [668] K. 966, rv. 16, [709] 80-7-19, 67, obv. 8; a »tl rab 
ia-ki-e, [353] 82-6-22,169, rv. 9. 

•mtl PATAB PABZILLI: gir-an-bar, [ 86 ] K. 613, rv. 7. 

•mtl ZAKKt): «mti zak-ku-u, [143] K. 684, obv. 6 , [469] K. 1141, rv. 
3 . amtiza-ku-u, [311] K. 630, rv. 3, [633] K. 1866, obv. 17, [ 686 ] 
81-2-4, 96, obv. 4. 

(amtl) ITU’A: am«ii.tu->-u, [138] K.469, rv. 11; amtl i- tu -u, [506]K. 
678, rv. 15; •“•'I-tu-’, [672] K. 1001, obv. 10, [ 686 ] 81-2-4, 96, rv. 
22; «m«i I-td-’-a-a, [201] K.690, obv. 6 , [242] K. 11148, rv. 16, [388] 

B“ 2, 463, obv. 7, [419] 83-1-18, 24,obv. 10,12; ««“•' l td,.. 

[147] K. 1170, rv. 6 ; •“«! I-td-’- 6 , [606] K. 678, rv. 10; «mtl I-tu- 
a-a, [424] S. 760, rv. 2,10; •»« I-tu-’-a-a-e-a, [482] 82-6-22,104, 
obv. 6 ; amel D-tu-’-a-a, [349] B“ 78, rv. 3. 
amal BA, [645] B m 2,464, rv. 4. 

•mtl SELAPPAA A, [471] 80-7-19,41, obv. 17. 

•mtl PUB.KUL, [429] B“ 69, obv. 9, [631] 81-2-4, 60, rv. 13. 
•mtifiABt, a mti BABtTTU: »“•! bal, [773] S. 152, obv. 7,[808] Bu. 
91-5-9,113, rv. 6 , [864] K. 1168, rv. 10 , [391] 83-1-18, 2, obv. 18(t); 
•m«l bal-mes, [33] K. 672, obv. 6 ; am*l bal-u-tu, [766] 83-1-18, 
122 , rv. 18. 

•»>«» MASMASU: •"«> mas-mai, [23] K. 602, obv. 21, [24] K. 626, 
obv. 11,14, rv. 6 , [167] K. 682, rv. 16, [361] 81-2-4,68, rv. 10, [670] K. 12, 
rv. 10; a “® 1 mas-mas-mei, [1] K. 167, rv. 8 , [33] K. 572, obv. 7, 
[118] K. 1026, rv. 6 . 

amtl MAggtJ: «n»«i mab, [206] K. 537, rv. 4, [466] S. 61, rv. 4; a “«» 
mab-mes, [90] K. 694, obv. 13, [205] K. 637, obv. 3,14, rv. 1, [262] 
K. 626, obv. 4, rv. 13, [306] K. 622, obv. 3,14, [680] 83-1-18, 63, obv. 
8 ; amtl mab-mes-ni, [196] K. 126, obv. 8 , 13, [2521 K. 626, rv. 
7, 16. 

(amtl) MUKlL APPiTE: a mtl mu -kil *° pa-mes, [ 66 ] K. 629, 
obv. 21, [211] K. 662, obv. 4, [446] K. 724, obv. 7, [ 668 ] K. 966, rv. 20, 

[611] K. 1143, obv. 2;.» n pa-mes, [609] K. 1140, obv.4, 

rv. 7; am *.* mu-kil ,u a-pa-a-ni, [633] K. 1366, rv. 21. 
MUBIBBiNU, [468] K. 1122 , obv. 6 . 
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> m «i Rfl’t}: ««“•! sib, [639] K. 8390, obv. 10, [716] K. 31, rv. 9, [726] 
80-7-19,24, obv. 7,12 [727] 83-1-18, 67, obv. 7, [846] K. 671, obv. 10. 
am«i Bib-mei, [75] K. 646, obv. 9, [268] K. 614, obv. 11, rv. 6, [633] 
K. 1366, rv. 13, [639] K. 8390, rv. 1. 
am«l BAB.SIB.MES, [336] K. 644, rv. 6. 

• m *l gA SUTABI, [445] K. 724, obv. 3. 

• mtl u6.KIB.SI: *“«* ui kib-si-a-ni, [626] K. 628, rv. 2. 

.m«l 6 a ELI ALI, [90] K. 694, rv. 13, [710] 81-2-4, 87, obv. 6; •■»«! 
as mub bi ali, [630] 80-7-19, 40, obv. 13. 

• m*i6A ELI BlTI, [343] 83-1-18, 18, obv. 9; «ai®l sa e li blti sa 

bit-bal, [577] E. 1010, obv. 6; sa eli blt-a-nu, [866] K. 
1226, obv. 1; •“«» sa eli blt-a-ni, [668] K. 966, rv. 18. 
a™* 1 BAB 5ARULATE: ««»®i rab ba-fcu-la-te, [152] K. 1101 + 
K. 1221, obv. 8. 

“ mal RBPD: a™®! til-la gid-da-mes, [642] K. 114, obv. 8; amsini- 
gab, [847] 83-1-18,116, rv. 6; •“«! ki-pa-nu, [642] K. 114, obv. 17; 
.met ki-pa-ni-su, [524] K. 688, obv. 10; ki-pi, [616] 81-7-27, 
31,rv. 1; bi-pi, [96] K. 1161, rv.7; «a.«l ki-i-pi, [214] K. 831,rv. 14; 
arnei ki-6-pu, [88] K. 607, obv. 7, [476] 83-1-18, 6, obv. 28, [703] K. 
8989, obv. 5, [868] 81-2-1, 119, obv. 6; fci-pu, [703] K. 8989, 
obv. 9; a™* 1 fci-6-pi, [169] K. 997, obv. 8; “a*® 1 bi-ba-a-ni, [442] 
K. 643, obv. 14; ““a 1 fei-pa-a-ui, [437] K. 168, rv. 9. 
a™® 1 BAB BAL§U: -n®»rab •» bal-f u, [343] 83-1-18, 18, obv. 8. 
••a® 1 BAB UBiTE: *“®‘rab u-ra-te, [630] K. 1264, obv. 13. 
arn«i KA.TIN(t), BATINNU(T): a“>®i ba-tin-ni sarri, 74] K. 186, 
obv. 11. 

am«l SUKALLU: a»®l lub, [70] K. 1070, obv. 1,4, rv. 4, [182] K. 666, 
obv. 1,3,6, rv. 10, [236] K. 13016, obv. 1,3, rv. 5, [263] K. 1176 +1207, 
obv. 8(t), [424] S. 760, obv. 12, rv. 12, [473] 81-2-4,66, rv. 11, [606] 81- 
2-4, 96, obv. 1, 3,4,6, [716] K. 31, rv. 11, [748] K. 6474, obv. 2, [781] 
K. 823, obv. 2,4, 5, rv. 7, [805] S. 267, obv. 2, 5, (10T), 12, [874] Bu. 

. 89-4-26,31,obv. 12, [844] K.986,obv.2,9; •“«! lub dan-nu, [668] 
K. 966, rv. 12; “■»«! lub H-u (= sand), [668] K. 966, rv. 15. 
am«i SABTlNU: «“®1 sa-ar-te-nu, [716] K. 31, rv. 11,15, 27; «“®l 
sar-tin-nu, [46] K. 939a, rv. 14, [668] K. 966, rv. 14; am«i sar . 
tin-ni, [441] K. 634, obv. 18. 

amai BAB DAN.DAN (KAL.LABT): a 1 ”® 1 rab dan-dan-mei, 
[380] B m 2, 3, obv. 5. 

• mel MASSARU: *«n«len-nun, [197] K. 181, rv. 7,23; *“* l en-mjn 

blti ili, [493] 83-1-18,13, rv. 11; am«l ga en-nuu, [99] K. 6466, 
rv. 17, [363] 82-5-22,169, rv. 19, [410] B“ 2, 4, obv. 5, rv. 9,13; en 
en-nun, [238] K. 1107, rv. 6. 

•a*® 1 BAB 0ANSi: amei ra b L, [261] K.606,obv.4,15,20,27,rv.6,7. 
««a®lBAB SlTIBTE(T): am«l ra b u -te, [432] D.T. 220, obv. 2, [816] 
K. 88, obv. 3; am«i ra b u -ti, [423] 83-1-18,12, obv. 3, [829] K. 297, 
obv. 3; amsi rab u-gi (error for te), [671] K. 678, obv. 3; * n#1 
rab u-mei-te, [867J 81-2-4, 94, obv. 6. 
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•mel RAB K ARMANI: amel ra b kar-man, [43] K. 122, obv. 18; 

•mel gar-man(T)-mes, [155] K. 1236, obv. 4, 7. 

•melRAB KABANI: •“«» rab gestin, [42] K. 14, rv. 11. 

*®»1RAB KiRI: •“«> rab ka-a-ri, [467] S. 466, rv. 18. 
ameiMANZAZ PANI: amei man-za-az pftni-ia, [291] K.828, obv. 
14; amei man-za-az pa-ni, [640] K. 87, obv. 7; •nuima-za-si 
pa-ni, [666] 82-6-22,168, rv. 8; a™* 1 gub-ba pa-ni-ia, [289] K. 
312, obv. 10; a™ 41 gub-ba pa-ni-su, [416] Bu. 91-6-9,167, rv. 10. 
am«i ABARAKKU, or TUKULTU: amalgi-um, [63] K. 649, obv. 
8 , [76] K. 646, obv. 6, [84] K. 117, obv. 9, [89] K. 616, obv. 7, [114] K. 
638, obv. 16, rv. 6, [146] K. 910, obv. 1, [273] K. 678, obv. 6, [393] 
80-7-19, 26, obv. 10, rv. 3, [543] K. 176, rv. 9, [633] K. 1366, rv. 15, 
[639] K. 8390, rv. 12; •“«» us si-um, [867] 81-2-4, 94, rv. 4. 
arnei IRRlSu: «mel apin, [4] K. 668, obv. 1, 3, 4, [16] K. 1197, obv. 1, 
[38] K. 1049, obv. 1, 3, 6, 7, [183] K. 113, obv. 1, 4, [167] K. 682, obv. 
16, [223] K. 112, obv. 1,18, rv. 10, [332] K. 13000, obv. 1, [361] 81-2-4, 
68 , obv. 1, 6, 7, [362] 83-1-18,16, obv. 16, [736] 82-6-22, 136, obv. 1, 
[816] K. 88, obv. 1,6; amei apin-mes 6-gal, [871] 82-6-22, 114, 
rv. 6; « m *l ir-ri-Se-6, [600] K. 1303, obv. 8. 
amaiNU.Gl8.SAR (UR£IUt): amai nu-gis-sar-mes, [182] K. 
1068, obv. 4, [664] K. 937, rv. 4; “mel nu-gis ur-ki, [167] K. 682, 
obv. 15. 

amei MALA0U: “mel mA-lab »“ bar-ra, [167] K. 682, obv. 14; 

amei mA-du-du-mes, [103] K. 1189, obv. 10. 
amelu&PARU; (EMlTUt): amei us-par-mes, [209] K. 636, obv. 7; 
[413] Bu. 91-6-9, 12, rv. 8; [714] K. 1217, obv. 7; »•* us-par-mes- 
te, [196] K. 126, obv. 24. 

ameiAPIL &IPRI, MAR SlPRI, KALLAB SlPIRTI, MAR 
ffiME: amei a -ki, [90] K. 694, rv. 4, 8, [101] K. 661, obv. 7, [144] 
K. 194, rv. 4, [146] K. 910, obv. 4, [166] K. 497, obv. 4, [171] K. 1047, 
obv. 4, [173] K. 686, obv. 7, [238] K. 1107, obv. 6, rv. 9, [264] K. 1046, 
rv. 6, [269] K. 528, rv. 7, [281] K. 13, rv. 5, [282] K. 524, obv. 17, rv. 15, 
[286] K. 6398, obv. 6, [311] K. 630, rv. 6, [412] 48-7-20,116, rv. 9, [424] 

S. 760, obvi 15,19, [433] 79-7-8,138, rv. 17, [472] 80-7-19,46, rv. 3, 
[474] 81-2-4, 67, rv. 2, [628] K. 1066, obv. 8, [648] K. 693, obv. 7, [669] 
K. 899, obv. 11, [676] K. 1009, obv. 7, [689] K. 1106, obv. 9, [622] K. 
1210, obv. 1, 2(t), [686] 81-2-4, 96, obv. 29, [749] S. 1976, rv. 9, [764] 
K. 6467, obv. 6, [779] 83-1-18, 90, obv. 12, [792] 83-1-18, 62, rv. 16, 
[846] K. 673, rv. 16; “mel a-ki-e-a, [167] K. 604, obv. 8, [340] Bu. 
91-6-9, 183, obv. 8; “mel a -ki-ia, [147] K. 1170, obv. 12, [193] K. 
542, obv. 11, [269] K. 609, rv. 6, [286] K. 6398, obv. 6, [314] K. 1227, 
obv. 10; »“«i a-ki-ka, [98] K. 6466, obv. 7, [206] K. 639, obv. 12, 
[214] K. 831, obv. 16, [434] Bu. 89-4r-26,163, rv. 2, [587] K. 1104, rv. 
16; “ mel a-ki-su, [624] K. 688, rv. 8; « mel a-ki-ku-nu, [816] 48- 
7-20,116, rv. 17; “mel a -ki-su-nu, [168] K. 630, obv. 20, [792] 83- 
1-18, 52, obv. 9,16; am® 1 a-ki-mes, [146] K. 1080, rv. 5, [267] K. 
462, rv. 7, [317] K. 5291, rv. 12, [462] K. 1374, rv. 7, [627] K. 1241, obv. 
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8 , [749] S. 1975, obv. 6 , [862] K. 1066, obv. 7; a-fri-mes-ni, 
[129] K. 5458, obv. 24; »“«i a-fci-mes-e-a, [840] Bu. 91-5-9,183, 
rv. 14; a-lji-tnei-iu, [676] K. 1009, rv. 8 ; am#1 ^i-a, [616] K. 
621, obv. 5, 6 ; am81 Iji-a-mes, [616] K. 621, obv. 12; amel a-sig, 
[140] K. 618, rv. 1, [164] K. 663, obv. 12, 20; a “*l a-sig-ia, [602] 
K. 1127, rv. 2; am ® 1 a-Rig-mes, [304] K. 633, obv. 10; amel a si- 
pir-mes, [242] K. 11148, obv. 13; amel a sip-ri, [197] K. 181, rv. 
20, [324] K. 623, rv. 6 , [706] 82-6-22, 109, rv. 18; a ®«i a sip-ri-ia, 
[261] K. 606, obv. 14, [480] K. 8402, rv. 7, [637] K. 1888, rv. 1; «“>«» 

a sip., [442] K. 543, rv.19; «“*i a sip-ri-ka, [346] 83-1- 

18, 39, obv. 4,7; am81 a-ri-ka, [208] K. 617, obv. 9; am#1 a sip- 
ri-mes, [343] 83-1-18,18, rv. 4; amfil tur-ki ia, [721] K. 912,obv. 
6 , [832] K. 9396, obv. 6 , [833] K. 982, obv. 6 , [836] K. 64186, obv. 6 , 
[836] K. 6423c, obv. 5, [837] K. 7626, obv. 6 ; a *»«i tur aip-ri, [112] 
K. 486, obv. 14, [139] K. 1067, rv. 4, 8 , 9, [227] K. 660, obv. 10, [276] 
K. 164, obv. 11 , [806] S. 267, rv. 9; aa >«‘ tur ai-pir, [ 666 ] K. 677, 
obv. 11, 13; amel tur sip-ri-ia, [463] K. 1438, obv. 3, 4; tur 
sip-ri, [776] S. 268a, rv. 14; amel tur sip-ri-mes, [633] K. 1366, 
obv. 18; a «n«l tur sip-ra-ni-ia, [123] K. 674, obv. 9; ameltur 
aip-ia, [600] K. 1303, obv. 10; a,n ® 1 kal-la-bu si-pir-te, [227] 

K.660,rv. 1; a ®eikal-lab si.. [637] K. 1888, obv. 4; a “«i 

kal-lab si-pir-tu, [322] K. 663, rv. 2. 

a ®«i SANGt: a *“«i aid, [48] K. 1019, obv. 8, [49] K. 1168, obv. 3,17, 
[139] K. 1067, obv. 6, [177] K. 575, rv. 7, [493] 83-1-18, 13, obv. 3, 
[498] K. 646, obv. 20, [555] K. 677, obv. 9, [633] K. 1366, obv. 21, 26, 
rv. 3, 26, [724] K. 548, rv. 4, [780] K. 4734, obv. 17, [791] 83-1-18, 51, 
rv. 1; ““^aid-mea, [468] B m 217, obv. 11; amfil §id II-u, [419] 
83-1-18, 24, obv. 3, [577] K. 1010, rv. 2; *m«i aid blti a “«i mu, 
[43] K. 122, rv. 1; am61 aid aa blti amfil mu, [43] K. 122, rv. 6; 
am6l aid aa blti amfil Be-gar, [43] K. 122, rv. 12; am61 aid aa 
blti kit-mu-ri, [152] K. 1101+ K. 1221, obv. 4, [710] 81-2-4, 87, 
obv. 3; amfil aid aa blti ilu Samaa, [49] K. 1168, rv. 24; amfil 
aid aa blti Vll-bi aa ali Nina, [49] K. 1168, rv. 17,18; am61 

aid aa ali Nina, [43] K. 122,rv. 8 ; am ® 1 aid-mea aa ali., 

[48] K. 1019, obv. 5; amfil aid-ae-gar, [43] K. 122, rv. 2. 

a *n«iMU&ARKISU: a m«i mu-aar-kia, [132] K. 655, rv. 13, [186] K. 
11, obv. 12; amfil mu-aAr-kia-mea, [153] K. 558, rv. 2; amdl mu- 
aAr-kis-mes-ni, [122] K. 491, obv. 6 ; am61 mu-sar-kis-mea, 
[127] K. 616, obv. 6 , rv. 6 , 10; amdl mu-aar-ki-au, [326] K. 1249, 
rv. 4,8,10; amfil mu-sar-ki-si-mes, [344] 83-1-18, 28, obv. 3, 8 ; 
am61 mu-sar-ki- 8 a-a-ni, [190] K. 596, obv. 4, 12, [630] K. 1264, 

obv. 14; amfll mu-[.], [630] K. 1264, rv. 5; Rmfil mu-aar-ki- 

[. . . . ?], [153] K. 558, rv. 8 . 

am#1 A.BA, or DUPSARRU; a “«i DUPSARRtTU: a m«i a -ba, 
[84] K. 117, obv. 11, rv. 8,16, [90] K. 694, rv. 16, [127] K. 616, obv. 6, 
[161] K. 662, obv. 7, [163] K. 668, rv. 3, [189] K. 1048, obv. 3, [416] 
Bu. 91-6-9, 157, obv. 6, [429] R“ 69, obv. 12, [434] Bu. 89nt-26,163, 
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rv. 9, [632] 83-1-18,16, rv. 1, [667] K. 893, obv. 3, [663] E. 936, rv. 

9, [633] K. 1366, obv. 9, rv. 2,16, [ 688 ] 80-7-19, 21, obv. 10, 16, [697] 
81-2-4,73, rv. 2, [706] K. 1076, obv. 6 , [779] 83-1-18,90, obv. 13, [872] 
Bu. 89-4-26, 16, obv. 8 ; a “«i a-ba-mea, [33] K. 672, obv. 6 , [346] 
Bu. 89-4-26, 9, obv. 2, [347] 81-2-4, 52, obv. 10,11, [386] 83-1-18, 9, 
obv. 6 , [423] 83-1-18, 12, obv. 4, [829] K. 297, obv. 4; »“«i a -ba- 
mea-ni, [739] 81-2-4,101, obv. 5; a “«l rab a-ba, [307] E. 1078, 
obv. 4; •'-”«! a-ba II-u, [632] 83-1-18, 15, obv. 10; a “«i a-ba 
mftti, [211] K. 662, obv. 4, 20, [ 668 ] K. 966, rv. 19; »".ai a .ba 

6 - gal, [114] K. 638,obv. 16,rv. 7, [211] K. 662, obv. 10, [220] K. 1274, 
obv. 1, rv. 6; amel a-ba blti ill, [724] K. 648, rv. 10; am#l dup- 
aar, [733] 81-2-4,113, obv. 2; a “«‘ dup-aar-au, [42] K. 14, rv. 12 ; 
• m«i dup-aar blti ili, [476] 83-1-18, 5, obv. 28; an *® 1 dup 
[aar](T), [667] K.893, rv. 10; a “«l dup-aar ali, [630] 80-7-19, 40, 
obv. 13; am «l dup-aar-u-td, [766] 83-1-18, 122, obv. 10; dup- 
sar-u-te, [629] E. 1263, obv. 11. 

amaiMUTIB PtTI: »“«igur-zak, [658] K. 896, rv. 8 , [714] K. 1217, 
obv. 6 ; amel gur-zak-mea, [ 86 ] K. 613, rv. 2; imtl gur pu-tu, 
[167] K. 682, obv. 20, [226] K. 526, obv. 9, [228] K. 1066, rv. 4, [340] 
Bu. 91-6-9, 183, obv. 13, [339] 83-1-18,19, rv. 11, [415] Bu. 91-6-9, 
167, rv. 14, [476] 83-1-18, 6 , rv. 23, [644] K. 464, obv. 6 , [664] K. 937, 
obv. 7, [ 686 ] 81-2-4,96, rv. 3; a,nS, gur pu-td, [600] K. 1126, obv. 
10 ; «mti gur-ru pu-td, [266] K. 79, rv. 20, [276] K. 82, obv. 14,18, 
[462] K. 1374, rv. 28(T), [792] 83-1-18, 62, rv. 13, [794] 83-1-18,160, 
rv. 17, [ 866 ] 81-2-4, 93, obv. 6 ; am ® 1 gur pu-ti, [127] K. 616, obv. 

4, [206] K. 639, obv. 7, rv. 1, 9, [306] K. 622, obv. 12, [ 666 ] E. 683, 
obv. 11, [860] E. 846,obv. 10; a “«l gur pu-te, [99] E. 6466, rv. 17, 
[124] E. 903, obv. 6 , [165] E. 497, rv. 8 , [243] E. 667, obv. 8 , [246] E. 
669, obv. 14, [306] E. 622, obv. 3, (16t), [336] E. 644, obv. 13, [408] R"» 

2,1, obv. 7, [494] 80-7-19, 23, rv. 11 , [662] E. 640, obv. 6 , rv. 4, [698] 
E. 1123, obv. 3, [610] E. 1142, rv. 8 , [638] E. 2908, obv. 6 (16?), 
[667] 81-7-27,30, rv. 3, [742] R“ 2, 462, obv. 5, [760] R“ 2, 7, obv. 4, 
[761] B m 2, 474, obv. 4; amfil aa gur-ru pu-ti, [721] E. 912, rv. 1. 
am«i gANC: a “«i II-u, [164] E. 663, obv. 16, [424] S. 760, rv. 6 , [428] 
83-1-18,26, rv. 1, [606] E. 678, rv. 4, [623] E. 1212, obv. 3; «“•» II-u, 
[207] E. 641,obv.9, [211] E. 662, rv. 2; a “ei H- u -te, [ 686 ] E. 1098, 
rv. 3, [682] E. 608, obv. 13; a ™«i Il-e, [49] E. 1168, rv. 10, [382] 81- 

7- 27,199, obv. 1, 199A, 1, [784] E. 1031, obv. 6 ; a “«l Il-i, [262] E. 

626, obv. 12, [746] 83-1-18,146, obv. 8 ; a “«l II.[787] R“ 

66 , obv. 6 ; amSl Il-u-au, [42] E. 14, rv. 12. 

>m«l gALSU: a »>«‘ Ill-au, [140] E. 618, obv. 11,13, [ 211 ] E. 662, rv. 

10, [680] E. 1061, rv. 3; a “«» Ill-bu-ai, [32] E.627, rv. 12, [100] E. 
664, obv. 9 , [211] E. 662, obv. 4, [342] 79-7-8, 234, rv. 19, [426] Bu. 
91-6-9, 106, obv. 8 , [606] E. 678, obv. 7; a “«» III-bu-[ai], [ 668 ] 
E. 966, rv. 21: a “«» Ill-bu-ai-mei, [ 86 ] E. 613, obv. 11 , [683] R“ 
660, rv. 11; «">«! Ill-bu-ai-ia, [639] E. 8390, obv. 7, [342] 79-7-8 
824, rv. 14, [706] 82-6-22,109, rv. 4. 
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am«l RAKBU: am ®* gii-m&r, [607] K. 1134, rv. 2; am81 gis-m&r- 
mes, [374] 82-6-22, 172, obv. 10; am61 b 6 l gis-m&r-mes, [667] 
K. 946, obv. 13; am#1 bfil gis-[m&r-mes], [667] K. 946, rv. 1; 
amei b«l [gig-m&r-mesl, [667] K. 946, rv. 3. 
am«i TAM^ARU: a “«i dam-kar, [186] K. 11, rv. 8 , [233] K. 7339, 
obv. 8 , [632] 83-1-18,16,obv.8, [678] K. 1018, rv. 8 ; a “«» dam-fcar- 
mes, [196] K. 126, obv. 20, [234] K. 7648, obv. 6 , [310] K. 610, obv. 9, 
[468] K. 1122, rv. 6 , [629] K. 1262A, obv. 4. 

■m«l RAB KI$IR, RAB KI§IRtTU: a “®« rab ki-sir, [173] K. 
686 , obv. 4. [276] K. 82, rv. 6 , [316] K. 1402, obv. 10, [434] Bu. 89-4r-26, 
163, rv. 16, [462] K. 1374, obv. 21, rv. 27, [600] K. 1303, obv. 6 , [630] 
80-7-19, 40, obv. 14, [643] K. 176, rv. 16, [682] K. 1093, obv. 4, [639] 
K. 8390, obv. 3, rv. 1; am61 rab ki-sir-mes, [138] K. 469, obv. 10, 
rv. 3, [169] K. 997, obv. 13, [342] 79-7-8, 234, obv. 4, [605] 81-2-4, 96, 
obv. 6 ; [. . . .] fir-mes, [667] K. 893, rv. 4; amfil rab ki-fir-u- 
tu, [ 86 ] K. 613, obv. 9; a ®«i rab ka-sir, [144] K. 194, obv. 3, [571] 
K. 998, obv. 10, [633] K. 1366, obv. 12, [766] 83-1-18, 122, obv. 16, 
[806] Bu. 91-6-9, 86 , obv. 2; a “«i rab ka-sar, [273] K. 578, rv. 
3, [274] K. 81, obv. 22; a “«l ki-fir, [414] R m 77, obv. 12, [667] K. 
893, obv. 4; [ amfil rab] ki-fir, [631] K. 1266, obv. 2; rab ki-sir, 
[631] K. 1266, obv. 9,10. 

amdiRAB MUGU: am ®l rab mu-gu, [164] K. 663, obv. 15; amfil 
rab mu-gi, [108] K. 619, rv. 3. 

•meiRAB GAR.SlD: am61 rab gar-sid-mes, [633] K. 1366, obv. 

11, rv. 4; amfil rab gar-sid sa 6kalli, [263] K. 826, rv. 4, 6. 

•m«l NUN.MES (RUBCTUt): amel nun-mei, [468] R“ 217, 
rv. 6 . 

a »«»SD.I, GALLABU: iu-i-su,(t) [15] K. 1197, rv.6,[489] K. 

432, obv. 6 ; *“*• iu-u*i(T), [183] K. 113, rv. 1; “n *® 1 Su-[ J [438] 
K. 177, rv. 10. 

am ® 1 RAKSU: am ® 1 rak-su, [709]80-7-19,rv. 16; am#1 rak-su-mes, 
[64] K. 650, obv. 9, [164] K. 663, obv. 14, [242] K. 11148, obv. 12; 
• ni®l rak-su-ti, [304] K. 633, obv. 9; am ® 1 rak-su-te, [709] 80-7- 
19, 67, obv. 7; am ® 1 ^ab-mes-ia ra-ki-su-te, [482] 82-6-^2, 104, 
obv. 10; am ® 1 rab rak-ai, [414] R m 77, obv. 6 . 
a “®l SAKNU: a “«i gar-nu, [414] R m 77, obv. 10 , [630] K. 1264, obv. 
13, [624] K. 688 , obv. 12, [639] K. 8390, obv. 6 , [763] 81-2-4,126, obv. 
6 , [871] 82-6-22, 114, obv. 9; am«ig ar -ni, [414] R“ 77, obv. 19; 
am«i gar-nu-mes, [374] 82-6-22, 172, obv. 8 , [667] K. 893, rv. 6 ; 
amei gar-DU-mes-su-nu, [138] K. 469, rv. 13; am ® 1 gar-nu-te, 
[380] R m 2 , 3, obv. 6 ; amel gar-nu-u-tu, [633] 83-1-18, 44, rv. 8 ; 
am ®i gar-mat (=ia-kin), [60] K. 487, obv. 9, [307] K. 1078, obv. 
2, 6 , [339] 83-1-18,19, rv. 6 , [442] K. 643, rv. 16, [473] 81-2-4,66, obv. 
1, 4, 13, rv. 8 , 14, 19, [611] K. 1143, rv. 11; am«i gak-nu, [238] K. 
1107, rv. 8 , [270] K. 1089, obv. 6 , [419] 83-1-18, 24, obv. 9,11, [642] 
K. 114, obv. 14, rv. 3, [863] K. 1196, rv. 6 ; a “«i sak-ni, [624] K. 688 , 
rv. 7, [667] K. 946, obv. 12, [638] K. 2908, obv. 14; sa-ak-ni, 
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[838] K. 982, rv. 7; a “«l aak-na, [846] K. 673, obv. 13; a “«l Sak- 
ni-ku-nu, [287] K. 94, rv. 3; amSl aak-ni-au-nu, [610] K. 1142, 
obv. 10; amel aa-kan-au-nu, [610] K. 1142, obv. 6; am « 1 gar-su- 
nu, [637] K. 8636,obv. 8; amSI gar-man(T)-mea [=aakin-aarri- 
mea t], [166] K. 1235, obv. 4, 7. 

a “«i AB.BA: a «»ei ab-ba-mea, [91] K. 620, obv. 13, [266] K. 1202, 
obv. 6, [287] K. 94, obv. 12, [289] K. 312, obv. 2, [293] K. 1064, obv. 3, 
[296] K. 1139, obv. 2, [296] K. 1162, obv. 2, [297] K. 1271, obv. 2, [377] 
83-1-18, 43, obv. 16, [469] K. 1141, obv. 6, [517] 82-5-22, 91, obv. 8, 
[618] 83-1-18, 27, obv. 3. 

am ®i iSt): a “»i a-zu, [274] K. 81, obv. 6, [341] 82-6-22, 174, obv. 13, 
[466] K. 8609, rv.8,11; a “«i a-zu-mea, [33] K.672, obv.8, [167] K. 
604, obv. 5. 

ALI: am «i en fir, [646] R m 2, 464,obv.5,13, [317] K. 5291, 
obv. 4, [690] K. Ill, obv. 5; a “« 1 en-mes er 3a-lu-li-e, [262] JL 
607, obv. 12; a “«l en er-mea, [88] K. 607, obv. 13, [342] 79-7-8, 
234, rv. 21, [526] K. 628, obv. 3; a ™ei en er-mea-ni, [136] K. 631, 
obv. 5; — en er-mea-ni, [784] K. 1031, obv. 16. 

ameififiL PASATI, a “«iPAgATI: '"“en-Dam, [32]K.627,obv. 
11, [43] K. 122, obv. 13, [59] K. 1041, obv. 7, [71] K. 1113+ K. 1229, 
obv. 12, [89] K. 515, obv. 11, rv. 2,10, [96] K. 1151, rv. 4, [102] K. 667, 
obv. 10, [112] K. 486, obv. 15, [129] K. 6468, rv. 9, [140] K. 518, obv. 7, 
rv. 1, 6, [151] K. 662, obv. 10, [179] K. 664, obv. 6, [190] K. 696, rv. 7, 
[197] K. 181, rv. 6, [198] K. 6464, rv. 1, [206] K. 639, rv. 8, [206] K. 
617, obv. 7, [220] K. 1274, obv. 9, [266] K. 79, obv. 19, [311] K. 630, 
obv. 6, 8, [339] 83-1-18,19, obv. 7, rv. 5,13, [380] R» 2,3, obv. 6,18, 
[381] 81-2-4, 66, obv. 9,11, [409] R“ 2,2, obv. 9,10, [415] Bu. 91-6-9, 
167, obv. 11, [421] 83-1-18, 6, obv. 12, [424] S. 760, obv. 9, [444] 
K. 645, obv. 6, [462] K. 1374, obv. 21, rv. 27, [486] K. 8375, obv. 4, 7, 
rv. 3, 9,10,15, [632] 83-1-18,16, obv. 10, [543] K. 176, rv. 6,6, [647] 
K. 687, rv. 8, [648] K. 693, obv. 8, [568] K. 896, rv. 4, 6, 7, 8, [664] 
K. 937, obv. 2, [615] K. 1163, obv. 5, [626] K. 1233, rv. 3, [633] K. 1366, 
rv. 3(T), 6,27, [646] 79-7-8,292, obv. 6,7,8, 9,10,11,13. [754] K. 6467, 
obv. 5,11, 12, [769] K. 1042, rv. 2, [771] 83-1-18, 49, rv. 7, [790] S. 
1392, obv. 5, [803] K. 13090, obv. 1, [830] K. 1376, obv. 1, [846] K. 
671, obv. 16, [846] K. 673, rv. 18, 21, [849] K. 680, rv. 5; »“>«l en- 
na[m], [49] K. 1168, rv. 6; amSl en-[nam], [131] K. 626, obv. 7; 
[205] K. 637, rv. 3; a “>«l en-nam-mea, [197] K. 181, obv. 11, [381] 
81-2-4, 66, rv. 7, [444] K. 646, obv. 4, [606] K. 678, obv. 11, [646] 79- 
7-8, 292, obv. 5, 12, 14; amfll en-nam-meB-te, [197] K. 181, obv. 
13,[198]K.6464,obv. 16; am91 en-nam-mea-te-e-au, [198]K.6464, 
obv. 14; am61 en-nam-mea-au, [197] K. 181, obv. 11; en-nam, 
[189] K. 1048, obv. 9, [221] K. 175, rv. 11; a »el n am, [190] K. 696, 
obv. 26, rv. 11, [671] K. 78, rv. 5, [839] 83-1-18, 21, rv. 15; a «“«> nam- 
mea, [148] K. 1907, rv. 1, [409] R m 2, 2, obv. 16, [416] Bu. 91-6-9 
157, obv. 9, [464] K. 1519, rv. 3, [606] K. 678, obv. 12, [643] K. 176, 
obv. 12; am#1 en-nam II-u, [424] S. 760, obv. 10. 
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amai DAGIL ^SITUATE: amel<Ja-gil musdn-mes, [83] K. 672, 
obv. 9, [410] R m 2, 4, obv. 6,12. 

amal DAlALU: am#1 da-a-a-lu, [630] 80-7-19, 40, obv. 12; *“ 91 da- 
a-a-li, [52] K. 80, rv. 3, 6, [309] K. 1021, obv. 6, [424] S. 760, obv. 7, 
[444] K. 646, rv. 4, [609] 81-2-4, 123, obv. 13; da-a-a-li-ka, 
[148] K. 1907,obv. 3; a “«i da-ia-a-li, [644] K. 464, obv. 17; ( a “«m 
da-a-a-la, [618] K. 1169, obv. 16; da-a-a-li-ia, [769] K. 
1042, obv. 4; «m«lrab da-a-a-lu, [630] 80-7-19, 40, obv. 12; 
amel ra b da-a-a-li, [673] K. 1003, obv. 9,13; am ® 1 rab da-a-a- 
li-ia, [647] K. 687, rv. 6. 

amal MUTTAGGlSU: a “«l tin, [102] K. 667, obv. 4; tin- 
mes, [263] K. 1176 +1207, obv. 4, 11; am#i tin-mes-ni-ia, 
[263] K. 1176 + 1207, obv. 7; a ®«i rab tin-mes, [389] S. 1034, 
rv. 3. 

amalDAliNU: •»«! di-tar, [403] Bu. 91-6-9,210,obv. 14; a »«ida- 
a-a-nu, [340] Bu. 91-&-9,183, rv. 16, 20. 

•“•1ZAMMERU: •">•» lul, [473] 81-2-4, 65, obv. 10; lul-mea, 
[210] K. 647, obv. 3, [408] R m 2,1, rv. 16, 22, 30, [699] K. 1124, rv. 5; 
amel lul-mes-su-nu, [699] K. 1124, obv. 9. 

amei gAZANU (LAPUTTUT), SAZANtTU: «■»«» nu- 

banda, [606] 81-2-4, 96, obv. 7; am#1 ija-za-nu, [160] K. 698,obv. 
3, [366] 82-6-22, 96, obv, 10,16, [419] 83-1-18,24, obv. 6, [445] K. 724, 
rv. 1, [493] 83-1-18,13, rv. 16, [661] K. 634, obv. 3, [573] K. 1003, obv. 
9, [710] 81-2-4, 87, obv. 6, [812] 82-6-22, 93, obv. 3; a “«i ba-za-nu 
sa blti lln Nabu, [66] K. 629, obv. 12; a “«l ba-za-ni, [261] 
K. 606, obv. 5, [473] 81-2-4, 66, obv. 9; a ®»» ba-za-nu-ti, [473] 
81-2-4,66, obv. 6; an,sl ba-za-na-te, [91] K. 620, obv. 12; am81 ba¬ 
za .. . (t), [528] K. 1066, obv. 10. 

amel MIJTIR 'fll'klE: »mei mu-tir [e-e-mu, [836] K. 644, obv. 4; 
amel mu-tir.(t), [266] K. 13100, obv. 6. 

a ™el NANGARU: am#1 nagar-mea, [87] K. 466, obv. 6, rv. 7, [95] 
K. 1161, rv. 10; amSl nagar-mes-iu-nu, [476] 83-1-18, 3, obv. 10; 
amel nagar, [476] 83-1-18, 6, obv. 21. 

•melNASlKU: am81 na-sik, [608] K. 1186, rv. 7; am#1 na-sik-ku, 
[604] K. 1176, obv. 10; •">«» na-si-ku, [280] K. 10, obv. 14, [520] K. 
680, obv. 4,14, rv. 16, [774] Bu. 89-4-26, 162, obv. 13; a “«> na-si- 
k[u], [461] K. 924, rv. 10; a “«i na-si-ka-a-ti, [280] K. 10, obv. 19, 
[831] K. 470, rv.5; a “«l na-ai-ka-[a-ti], [622] K. 1210, rv. 4; •“«« 
na-si . . . . , [210] K. 647, obv. 19. 

amel NAPPA0U: a “«‘ simug flkalli, [602] K. 661, rv. 2; a ”«l 
simug burftfi, [666] K. 942, obv. 18; amSl murub (for simug) 
burftsi, 1661] K. 634, rv. 7, [812] 82-6-22, 93, rv. 9, [847] 83-1-18, 
116, obv. 3. 

«mel PA0ARU: a “«l duk ka-bur, [403] Bu. 91-6-9, 210, obv. 5, 7; 
amel pa-bi-ru, (t) [166] K. 606, obv. 3. 

amel PIR0INU: a ®« pir-bi-nu, [90] K. 694, rv. 14, [633] 83-1-18, 
44, obv. 3; aa >«» pir-bi-ni, [167] K. 682, rv. 17. 
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amei RAB AL&NI: amei ra b er, [424] S. 760, rv. 3; amel ra b er . 
mes, [784] K. 1031, obv. 16; a™* 1 rab er-mes-te, [633] K. 1366, 
rv. 16, [778] 81-2-4,76, rv. 10: ““61 rab-mes g&l-mes, [263] K. 
1176 +1207, obv. 6,13; amei ra b er-mes-su, [262] K. 626, obv. 8; 
amei rab er-mes-su-nu, [424] S. 760, rv. 6; »“*> ra b er-meS 
ba-a-mea, [767] 83-1-18, 76, rv. 1; “ mal rab er-mes mu-bu, 
[606] K. 678, rv. 6. 

amei RABtTE: amei ga l-mes, [43] K. 122, obv. 7, 11, [126] K. 609, 
obv. 6, rv. 3, [174] K. 619, rv. 11,14, [284] K. 699, obv. 8,12, [327] K. 
617, rv. 2, [328] K. 638, obv. 9, [441] K. 634, obv. 6, [461] K. 924, obv. 
17, [460] K. 1260, obv. 3, [467] S. 466, obv. 6, [482] 82-5-22,104, obv. 
13, [623] K. 686, rv. 1, [632] 83-1-18,16, rv. 7, [646] K. 667, obv. 6, [698] 
K. 1123, obv. 4, [633] K. 1366, obv. 16, [714] K. 1217, obv. 8, [804] K. 
644, rv. 8, [867] 81-2-4, 94, rv. 7; amei gal-mes-te, [639] K. 8390, 
rv. 11; amei gal-[mes](T), [117] K. 991, rv. 7; amei gal-gal-meS, 
[467] S. 466, rv. 14; a™ 61 gal-mes-su, [197] K. 181, obv. 28, rv. 12, 
[281] K. 13, rv. 7, [284] K. 599, obv. 12, [516] K. 621, rv. 7. 
arnel RAB BlTI, amei r®L BlTI, amei rITI: •“«! gal-6, [197] 
K. 181, rv. 27, [242] K. 11148, rv. 13, [243] K. 667, rv. 10, [281] K. 13, 
rv. 19, [414] R m 77, rv. 3, [415] Bu. 91-6-9,157, obv. 3, [579] K. 1043, 
obv. 8, [610] K. 1142, obv. 13, [746] 83-1-18,146, obv. 8, [784] K. 1031, 
obv. 10; amei gal-6-su, [228] K. 1066, rv.14; amei g a l-mes sa 
blti, [67] K. 1060, rv. 1; «“ei blti, [327] K. 617, rv. 2; rab sa 
bit-mea = rab bitftni(T), [221] K. 175, rv. 12. 
amei rab fiKALLI or BAB UiTI: amei g a l-6- ga l, [99]K.6466, 
rv. 11, [160]K. 1243,obv. 14, [512]K. 868, obv. 2; •“«! gal-6-g[al](T), 
[774] Bu. 88-4-26, 162, rv. 13; «“®i rab mftti (gal-kur), [612] K. 
868, obv. 7; . . . . gal-6-gal, [99] K. 6466, obv. 9. 
amel KALLE: ®mel kal-lu-u, [276] K. 82, obv. 9, rv. 11, 16; “mel 
kal-li-i, [434] Bu. 82-4-26, 163, rv. 16; amel ra b kal-li-e, [414] 
R m 77, obv. 6; »“>«l gal-la, [266] K. 79, rv. 2,11, [806] S. 267, obv. 
10; amel^ a . a i-i a . a) [862] K. 479, rv. 4; amei m a r e kal-la-te, 
[663] K. 936, rv. 4; ®mei kal-mes, [3] K. 492, obv. 11; amei ^al- 
mes-te, [232] K. 1069, obv. 7. 

•melRALE: amei ra b ka-li-i, [419] 83-1-18, 24, rv. 18; amei us-ku,. 

[493] 83-1-18,13, rv. 10, [361] 81-2-4, 68, rv. 9. 
amei U§.$ATI: amei us fca-ti, [90] K. 594, obv. 10. 
amei §a ELI B1.BI, amei RAB ABULLE: amei g a mub kfi, 
[277] K. 1066, rv. 7; amei ga i k6-gal-mes, [493] 83-1-18, rv. 
17. 

amei§A PiNI EKALLI: amei § a Si 6 k alii, [90] K. 694, obv. 11, 
rv. 4, 8, [287] K. 94, rv. 6, [328] K. 638, obv. 9, [329] K. 8383, obv. 10, 
[668] K. 966, rv. 17, [726] K. 12989, obv. 5, [733] 81-2-4,113, obv. 4; 
amelg a §i blti, [876] Bu. 89-4-26, 71, obv. 8: amel-g a g| ekalli- 
mes, [377] 83-1-18, 43, obv. 14; amei s a pa . n i ekalli, [202] K. 
83, rv. 1, [270] K. 1089, obv. 5; •“«! sa pa-an 6-ga[l], [621] 83- 
1-18,4, rv. 8. 
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•mel SAKU: «n.«l 8ag> [1] K. 167, obv. 11, [158] K. 630, obv. 4, [190] 
K. 696, obv. 10, [220] K. 1274, rv. 8, [261] K. 663, rv. 1, [267] K. 
462, rv. 12, [322] K. 663, obv. 11, [343] 83-1-18, 18, obv. 9, [434] Bu. 
89-4-26,163, rv. 21, [448] K. 826, obv. 3, [627] K. 830, rv. 13, [666] K. 
941, rv. 7, [623] K. 1212, obv. 2, [633] K. 1366, obv. 6, [638] K. 2908, 
obv. 4, rv. 4,[746]83-1-18,146, rv. 4, [841] K. 4767, obv. 7; •“«» aag- 
ia, [304] K. 633, rv. 6, 7, [639] K. 17, rv. 13; »“*i aag-au, [473] 81- 
2-4,66, obv. 6, [647] K. 687, rv. 10, *“61 aag-mea, [84] K. 117, obv. 
7, [144] K. 194, obv. 6, 11, [336] K. 644, obv. 8, [632] 83-1-18, 16, 
obv.4, [779] 83-1-18, 90, obv. 8; amel sag-mea-ia, [138] K. 469, 
obv. 7, rv. 1; a™* 1 sag-mes-su, [473] 81-2-4,66, obv. 7; “mel sag- 
mea-ni, [822] K. 663, obv. 4,-12; a®* 1 sag aa Sarri, [498] 83-1 
-18, 13, rv. 8; «n>«l sag sarri, [656] K. 683, rv. 17; amel sa-ku, 
[276] K. 164, rv. 10, [326] K. 1249, obv. 8, [327] K 617, rv. 11, 
[340] Bu. 91-6-9, 183, obv. 23, rv. 12, [418] S. 1028, obv. 3, [642] 
K. 114, obv. 12, [863] K. 906, obv. 13; •■»«! aa-ku-mea, [340] Bu. 
91-&-9, 183, rv. 4; amel Sa-ku-u-ti, [238] K. 1107, obv. 9. 
ZIKBIT fiKALLI: sal 6-gal, [99] K. 6466, obv. 8, [232] K. 1069, 
obv. 6, [233] K. 7339, obv. 6, L437] K. 168, obv. 9, 13, [668] K. 966, 
obv. 16, rv. 9, [633] K. 1366, obv. 16. 

KALLATU: sal k&l-la-ti, [263] K. 826, obv. 6; »•! fca-al-la-a- 
te, [494] 80-7-19, 23, rv. 2. 

amel PI^ITTU: amel pi-^it-ti, [12] K. 666, obv. 6; amel pi-ki-ta- 
te, [779] 83-1-18, 90, obv. 9; amel b6l pi-fcit-te-ka-a, [673] K. 
1003, obv. 7; amel bfil pi-kit-ta-te-ia, [573] K. 1003, obv. 10; 
amel b6l pi-kit-ta-a-te, [476] 83-1-18, 6, rv. 14; amel b6l pi- 
kit-ta-a-a-te-mea, [778] 81-2-4, 76, obv. 13; b6l pi-k[it]-ti, 
[608] K. 1136, rv. 9; pi-kit-te, [6581 83-1-18, 81, obv. 9, [178] K. 
482, rv. 1, [686] K. 1102, obv. 4; pi-kit-ti, [9] K. 618, obv. 6, [5] K. 
683, obv. 10, [7] K. 601, obv. 4, [304] K. 683, obv. 7; pi-ki-te, [178] 
K. 482, obv. 8; pi-kid : di, [724] K. 648, rv. 9. 

«m«l gA BIT0ALLATI: amel bit-bal, [309] K. 1021, rv. 7; «>»«l 
aa bit-bal-la-ti, [138] K. 469, rv. 22; “ mel aa bit-bal-mea, 
[169] K. 1026, obv. 4, [646] K. 667, obv. 7,14, [174] K. 619, obv. 21,26; 
amel aa bit-ba[l-mes], [667] K. 946, obv. 16; «mei aa eli blti 
aa bit-bal-[mes], [577] E. 1010, obv. 6. 
amel aGROTD: «“•* ku-mal, [82] K. 620, rv. 9; amel a g-ru-tu, 
[210] K. 647, obv. 9. 

amel ARITU: Sa a-ri-te *1 Mar-bu-ba-a-a, [261] K. 606, rv. 1. 
•»>ei AS.KAK(t)A. A.TI, [385] Rm 2,6, rv. 11. 

•“•1 A§.SE, [814] 81-7-27,34, rv. 7. 

amel fl.BAR aa >* Samaa, [262] K. 607, rv. 11. 

amel IP.TC.GU.TC.RA, [261] K. 606, rv. 9. 

amel UMMANU : amel um-ma-nu, [172] K. 1062, obv. 6, [336] K. 

, 644, obv. 8; «mel um-[ma-nu], [172] K. 1062, rv. 1; amel um . 
me-a, [666] K. 942, rv. 4; ®mel um-ma-ni, [452] K. 943, obv. 10, 
[629] K. 1263, obv. 19, [867] 81-2-4, 94, obv. 3. 
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amel ARAM!? : «mel a-ra-mu, [542] K. 114, obv. 15,[747] K. 923,obv. 

4, 6 ; amel a-ra-mi-su, [542] K. 114, rv. 8. 

• mel URASU: “mel u-ra-si, [91] K. 620, obv. 13, rv. 2, [476] 83-1-18, 

5, rv. 20, [464] K. 1619, obv. 18; •“*» u-ra-si-e, [119] K. 499, rv. 
18; amel u-ra-su-tu, [209] K. 636, rv. 1; «n>el ra b u-ra-sa-ni, 
[323] K. 6005, obv. 5. 

amel RIB BlTI, NIRIB BlTI: a “«it6 blti, [475] 83-1-18, 3, 
obv. 7, [496] K. 474, obv. 14; amel 16 blti sa blti ili, [560] K.906, 
rv. 2; amei blti sa il Samsi, [468] R m 217, obv. 7; »“« 1 16 
blti sa »Ninip, [493] 83-1-18, 13, obv. 12; a >»®i t6 blti da » 
Asur, [639] K. 17, rv. 14, [660] K. 906, rv. 2; am ® 1 td-mes blti sa 

Dur-ilu, [401] 83-1-18, 30, obv. 3;.16 blti meS, [748] 

K. 5474, obv. 6; ■ ■“«• Sa pftni ni-ri-bi, [875] Bu. 89-4-26, 71, 
obv. 7. 

am *i SA BlTI KUDINI: a »*®lSa bit ku-din, [246] K. 513, obv. 4, 
13, rv. 1, [312] K. 689, rv. 9. 

»“«> EN.GUR.A.NI, [387] S. 1046, rv. 8. 

amel DDRI, UDRtTI, BfiL UDRI: emel u d-ru, [309] K. 1021, 
nr, 4 ; amel bdl ud-ri, [444] K. 646, obv. 13; nisfl ud-ru-u-ti, 
[121] K. 468, obv. 9, 10; a «n«l f ftbe ud-ru-ti, [606] K. 678, rv. 
16, 17. 

•mel qaR.NA.I (error for gar-ni = sakni t), [430] R m 72, obv. 2. 
amel GUGALLU (or A&ARIDUT): amel tig-gal, [662] K. 927, 
obv. 7. 

a “«i GUR.RU.TU, [762] R» 48, rv. 19. 

amel ZILLIRU: «mei zi-il-li-ru, [281] K. 18, obv. 11. 

a »»«l ZA.ZAK.KU, [464] K. 1619, rv. 4. 

amel zCKU: am#1 zu-ku sa Skalli, [304] K. 633, obv. 6. 

amel 1JU.KAK: amel bu-kak-mes. [212] K. 679, obv. 18. 

• meijji^LU: amel bi-ia-lu, [272] K. 4736, rv. 3; «“«iba-a-lu . . . 

[849] K. 680, obv. 4, rv. 4T; amel bi-ia-a-lu, [620] K. 680, obv. 7; 
amel bi-a-lu, [804] K. 644, rv. 16; «m«l bi-’-a-lu, [412] 48-7-20, 
116, obv. 18, 21; amel bi-’-la-a-nu, [269] K. 628, obv. 8; a ®«> fci* 
ia-la-ni, [280] K. 10, obv. 22. 

• al HARIMTU: kar-kit, [289] K. 312, obv. 8; *•'ba-ri-ma-te, 

[609] 81-2-4,128, obv. 11. 

•mel KIZ'O: a ®el ki-zu-u-mes, [642] K. 114, obv. 14. 

«">•» KU.ZI.ZI.IK.TU, [620] K. 1201, rv. 16. 

•“«• KI.ZU(t)BI.E, [346] Bu. 89-4-26, 9, rv. 6. 

•“«■ KAR.RA.NI, [103] K. 1189, obv. 9. 

•“«» KAR.KA.TIN, [322] K. 663, obv. 9. 

«“*• KALLAPANU: •»«« kal-la-pa-ni, [626] K. 626, rv. 1. 

•mel KITKUTU (=KITKITTUt): a "'im4r ki-it-ku-te-6,[414] 
R m 77, obv. 11. 

•“V®* MAKTU, am ®l MAKTtTTD: •*»«« ma-ak-tu, [343]83-1-18,18, 
rv. 3; am ®i ma-ak-tti, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 163, obv. 20; amel ma - 
ak-t6-t6, [792] 83-1-18, 62, rv. 7, [794] 83-1-18, 160, rv. 12; •“•» 
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ma-ak-td-tu, [343] 83-1-18,18, obv. 13; amel ma-ak-td-te, [140] 
K. 618, obv. 6, rv. 6; “® 41 ma-ak-td-u-te, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 163, 
obv. 17, rv. 19 

«®«l MA.LA.ZIZ(t), [701] S. 1338,rv. 1. 
am«i MAR &KALLI: mar ekalli, [612] E. 868, obv. 6,6,14. 
amalMUBU: «“«• mu-bu-u, [467] S. 456, obv. 24; ni *«mu-bu, 
[606] K. 678, obv. 16 ( cf . ““«• rab aUni tnu-bu, [606] K. 678, rv. 6). 
am«l nAEISU : amel na-ki-su-te, [484] 81-7-27, 33, obv. 11. 

*m#i SAKLD: amel sa-ak-lu, [487] K. 168, rv. 16; amel sak-lu-te, 
[325] K. 571, obv. 10,13,16. 

»®«i SU.BI.IN.TC.su, [664] K. 937, obv. 16. 
amel PABITU: «®«l pa-ri-^u, [812] 82-5-22,93, rv. 16. 
ameipARSAMU: amel par-su-mu, [3] K. 492, rv. 3; «“«lpar-8u- 
me, [9] K. 618, obv. 16; “® #1 par-sa-mu-ti, [168] K. 636, rv. 16; 
amel par-sa-mu-te, [2] K. 183, obv. 16. 

>®«» BASTI: » m ®‘ gis-ban-mes, [267] K. 462, obv. 14, rv. 13, [764] 
E. 6467, obv. 10, 28; nisd ban, [617] K. 1167, obv. 10; nisd gis- 
ban, [617] K. 1167, rv. 3. 

amel BADt: amel fra-di-e, [462] K. 1374, obv. 10. 
amel B ADlSTU: *®«i gig, [447] K. 821, rv. 13. 

•“®i RAB ARDANI: •»«'rab nitag-mei, [633] 83-1-18, 44, rv. 1, 
12,14, [633] K. 1366, rv. 16. 

amel RAB TANlBU: rab ta-ni-be, [114] K. 638, rv. 1, [876] 

Bu. 91-6-9,144, obv. 12, rv. 4. 

amel RAB BIBTI: *>»«» rab bir-ti, [422] R® 215, obv. 8. 
•“•‘SU.GAB.A.MES, [766] 83-1-18, 122, obv. 16; »“•> rab sa 
amel su-gab-a-mes, [766] 83-1-18,122, obv. 6. 

•n>«» RAB.BIR, [221] K. 176, obv. 12. 

amelRASC(T): a®* 1 ra-sa-ni, [418] S. 1028, rv. 6; a®el ra-sa-a-ni, 
[518] 83-1-18, 27, rv. 7. 

arnel rab PILKANU: «®ei rab pil-ka-ni, [91] K.620, obv. 14, rv. 

_ 4; rab pil-ka-ni, [612] K. 868, obv. 4. 
amel R ADlANU, [102] K. 667, obv. 9, rv. 11. 

“®61RidC: “®el ri-di-ia, [866] 81-2-4, 93, obv. 11, rv. 8; «®el r j- 
di-ia-a-mes. [866] 81-2-4, 93, obv. 10; amel r j-di- . . . , ibid., 
obv. 13. 

amel SfiBU, SlBtTU: amelgi-bu-u, [790] S. 1392, rv. 4; amelgi- 
bu-tu, [202] K. 83, rv. 16, [210] K. 647, obv. 2, [676] K. 1009, obv. 2, 
rv. 9, [763] 82-6-2, 111, obv. 6. 

•®«iSlBLU (Sl’LUT): amelai-ib-lu, [164] K. 663, rv. 8. 
amel SAMALLC: *“ sl sagan-lal-mes, [66] K. 629, rv. 6. 

«®el SA SA GA TE, [167] K. 682, obv. 17. . 

ameiglMU: am « l sam-mes, [99] K. 5466, rv. 12; tur-mes sam- 
mes, [99] E. 6466, rv. 10; »®«i mes sam-mes, [99] E. 6466, 
obv. 11. 

•®«»SA SAPTI, or ZIENI(t): amelia ad-mes, [144] E. 194, 
obv. 11 
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• m«l SARNUPPU: sa-4r-nu-up-pu, [281] K. 13, rv. 12,16,18. 

>m«l SATAMMU: ak-tam, [412] 48-7-20, 116, obv. 16, [487] K. 

168, obv. 6, 24, [476] 83-1-18, 6, obv. 28, it. 9, 13; »“>«» sk-tam- 
mes, [437] K. 168, rv. 8; * mSl sk-tam-u-ti, [437] K. 168, rv. 16. 
«»•> TABGUMlNU: tar-gu-ma-nu, [387] S. 1046, it. 6. 

•m«l TABBliNU: tar-bi-a-ni, [127] EL 616, it. 4 

•malTIK.EN.NA: tik-en-na, [327] K. 617, obv. 2, [328] K. 638, 

obv. 2, [344] 83-1-18,28, obv. 2, [438] K. 177, rv. 11, [447] K. 821, 
obv. 8, [640] K. 87, obv. 11, [642] K. 114 obv. 11; tik-en-na- 
mei, [640] K. 87, obv. 4 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LIST TO R. F. HARPER’S “ASSYRIAN 
AND BABYLONIAN LETTERS,” VOLS. I-VIII. 


By O. A. Tofftern, 

The University of Chicago. 

The following list of references was prepared for my Geog¬ 
raphy of the Cuneiform InscriptionSj which will be published 
this summer. 

The references are complete with the exception of a few muti¬ 
lated names, of which only a few restorations have been made. 

The importance of the letter literature for Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian geography can hardly be overestimated. Quite frequently 
these letters furnish us the correct reading of names, incorrectly 
or ideographically written in the historical inscriptions. More 
often exact identifications of the localities are possible by means 
of these letters—this applies especially to the cities of Zamua 
and southern Nairi, the Kasiari district, and the cities of Assyria 
itself. The inscriptional Kaldea is no longer the equivalent of 
Babylonia or Kardunias, but is, with all its bltAti, only a narrow 
strip of land on the border of nAr Marratim. 

Several new geographical names, especially in Urartu and 
Manna, are offered us in the Letters. 

The existence of the land of Kftsi, the old kingdom of Kassi 
of the Amama letters, located in Mesopotamia on the lower Balix, 
is placed beyond doubt by these letters, and is perhaps the most 
important fact, from a historical point of view, for those who are 
interested in the history of Ancient Assyria and Mesopotamia, 
especially in the Amama period. 

Further comment on these names must at present be reserved 
for my forthcoming work. 

m *t AI: [107] K. 4304, obv. 8, [159] K. 1025, obv. 7, [434] Bu. 89-4-26, 
163, obv. 10, 21, [556] K. 683, obv. 21, [638] K. 2908, obv. 6, [713] R“ 
59, obv. 5; Ai, [128] K. 650, obv. 5, [173] K. 619, rv. 12. 

alA.BA.AI: [509] 81-2-4,123, obv. 7; am«iAb-ai, [211] K. 662, rv. 2; 

Ab-b[u-], [642] K. 12046, obv. 5. 
alAB.DU.DI: [158] K. 530, obv. 7. 

al A.BA.ALI: [424] Sm. 760, obv. 13; *1 mtt Ab-ili, [413] Bu.91-5-9, 
12, rv. 11. 

83 
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A.BI.EL.Ttf: [716] K. 31, rv. 8; A-bi-el-ti, [716] K. 81, 
obv. 27. 

nftr A.BA.NI: [781] K. 823, rv. 6. 

C.BA.SI.E: [433] 79-7-8,138, obv. 6, [626] K. 1233, rv. 7. 
m4t E.BIR.NARI: [706] K. 1076, rv. 3. 

•i MA.DAK.Tl5: [281] K. 13, obv. 23, [28B] K. 1926, rv. 11,12; »> Ua- 
dak-ti, [281] K. 13, obv. 7. 

•i A.DI.A: [683] R“ 660, rv. 6. 

•i A.DI.I[N.NU]: [600] K. 1303, obv. 6. 

•l A.DA.RA.SI.TI: [771] 81-1-18, 49, obv. 8. 

•1E.ZI.AD: [424] Sm. 760, rv. 1. 
m »t I.ZAL.LI: [644] R“ 2, 461, obv. 6. 

•IA.ZA.RI: [636] K. 1516, rv. 8. 

15.KA.AI: [146] K.910, obv. 4, [198] K. 6464, rv. 12,16, [380] R“ 2, 
3, rv. 1, [444] K. 646, obv. 8, [619] K. 1182, obv. 9; U-ka-ai, 
[409] R m 2, 2, obv. 10; Uk-ka-ai, [197] K. 181,obv.8,20. 
UK.KA.AI: [101] K. 661, obv. 7,14,17, rv. 1,19, [104] K. 1196, 
obv. 6; U'-ka-ai, [490] K. 746, obv. 3. 

AKKAD kl : [9] K. 618, rv. 6; [46] K. 939a, obv. 18,19, 22, [60] K. 
1242, rv. 2, [149] K. 640, obv. 9, [223] K. 112, obv. 13, [266] K. 79, obv. 
10, [269] K. 628, rv. 9, [358] R” 76, obv. 8, [437] K. 168, rv. 9,19, [444] 
K. 646, obv. 4, [474] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 7, [618] 83-1-18, 27, rv. 8, [639] 
K. 17, obv. 17, rv. 24, [640] K. 87, rv. 3, [642] K. 114, rv. 23, [622] K. 
1210, rv. 4, [716] K. 31, obv. 7, rv. 7, [760] R“ 2, 7, obv. 6, [816] 48-7- 
20,116, rv. 11,15, [841] K. 4757, rv.19; Ak-ka-di-i, [7] K.601, 
obv. 16, rv. 8, [435] Bu. 89-4-26, 161, rv. 10. 

•l AK.KAD: [337] D. T. 98, obv. 6, 8, [746] 83-1-18, 146, obv. 6, 7,10, 
13, rv. 4; »• Ak-kad-e, [629] K. 1263, obv. 10; Ak-ka-di, [46] 
K. 939a, obv. 8,11, [594] K. 1118, rv. 2. 

•i£KALLATEp*-: [99] K. 6466, rv. 69. 

«l A.KI.MA.DI.E: [328] K. 638, rv. 21. 
n» r I.KA.RD: [705] 82-5-22, 109, rv. 10. 

AK.TA.LA: [685] 81-2-4, 96, rv. 6. 

“•* t5.LI.AI: [619] K. 1182, obv. 9. 
l5.LA.AI: [281] K. 13, obv. 9. 

AL.ZI: [444] K. 646, obv. 10. 

EL.IZ: [101] K. 661, obv. 19. 

•1EL.IZ.ZA.DU: [492] 81-2-4, 60, obv. 12; «i El-iz-za-da, [492] 
81-2-4, 60, obv. 6. 

n>*t ’.LI.E.A.QU: [620] K. 680, obv. 8. 

«n»t ELAMTU (=NUM.MA ki ): [38] K. 1049, rv. 3, [266] K. 1202, rv. 
8, [266] K. 79, obv. 9,10, 14,16, rv. 6, 8, [267] K. 462, rv. 6, 7,10,14, 
[268] K. 614, obv. 19, [269] K. 528, obv. 13, [277] K. 1066, rv. 11,12, 
[280] K. 10, obv. 9, rv. 7,15, [281] K. 13, obv. 4, 17, rv. 11, [282] K. 
624, obv. 9, rv. 19, 21, [283] K. 597, obv. 6, 9, [296] K. 1139, obv. 5,10, 
[328] K. 638, obv. 14, 21, [406] 81-2-4, 63, rv. 10,14,19, [422] R“ 216, 

lSign Mfc. 
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obv. 5, [462] K. 1374, obv. 16 bis, [476] 83-1-18, 5, rv. 19, [520] K. 680, 
rv. 15, [621] 83-1-18, 4, it. 16,16,17,18,19, 22, [527] K. 830, rv. 8, 
[541] K. 97, obv. 6, [676] K. 1009, obv. 8, [588] K. 1105, obv. 3, [702] 

81- 2-4, 77, rv. 3, [736] K. 1030, obv. 9,10, [746] 83-1-18,146, obv. 6, 
[764] 83-1-18,162, rv. 8, [791] 83-1-18,61, rv. 4, [792] 83-1-18,62, obv. 
9,13, [793] 83-1-18, 79, obv. 7,12, [794 ] 83-1-18,160, obv. 7, 8, [799] 
K. 7299, obv. 7, rv. 1, [800] K. 7424, obv. 7, [831] K. 470, rv. 9, [839] 
83-1-18, 21, obv. 9, [863] K. 1196, obv. 6; Num^i, [328] K. 638, 
obv. 10; m4t Num-ma, [641] K. 97, rv. 7. 

am«i ELAM [Num-ma]-ai: [140] K. 518, obv. 14; anal E-la-ma-ai, 
[478] 83-1-18, 8, rv. 11. 
al EL.EN.ZA.A: [139] K. 1067, obv: 7. 

EL.LI.PA: [174] K. 619, obv. 9. 
alC.LU.Sl.A: [342] 79-7-8, 234, obv. 6. 
all?.MAR: [112] K. 485, obv. 16. 

m& t A.MUR.RD.U: [337] D. T. 98, rv. 14, [629] K. 1263, obv. 21; 
Mar-tuki, [38] K. 1049, rv. 4, [337] D. T. 98, rv. 13, [407] 83-1-18, 
40, rv. 2, [629] K. 1263, obv. 16,17; Mar-tu, [137] K. 467, obv. 
10,14, [629] K. 1263, obv. 19, [679] 83-1-18, 61, obv. 9. 

•mai MAR ki : [137] K. 467, obv. 12. 

AN.DI.A: [466] Sm. 51, obv. 2, rv. 3, [616] K. 621, obv. 6. 

•i A.NI.SU: [173] K. 686, obv. 6, 8. 

•l I.SA.NA: [43] K. 122, obv. 16,19, [63] K. 649, obv. 11, [372] 80-7-19, 
26, rv. 17, [586] K. 1098, obv. 7. 

•l ti.PI.A: [89] K. 616, obv. 12, rv. 7; «i t-pi-i, [608] K. 1186, rv. 7; 

»l U-pi-ia, [796] Bu. 91-6-9,107, rv. 10. 

*« d UP.PA.AI: [88] K. 607, rv. 4. 

•i AP.PI.NA: [343] 83-1-18,18, obv. 4, 12. 

•iti.gUB.‘l»ADAD: [763] 81-2-4,126, rv. 4. 

UB[=§E§.UBU ki ]: [38] K. 1049, rv. 6; 8ea-uru k ‘-ai, [763] 

82- 6-2, 111, obv. 7. 

•itf.BA: [490] K. 746, rv. 3. 

•l AR.RI, [376] 83-1-18,42, obv. 11. 

A.RA.BU: [639] K. 17, obv. 18; »“«l A-ra-bu, [262] K. 607, obv. 
10; matA-ri-bi, [629] K. 1263, rv. 1; “»»Ar-ba-ai, [631] K. 1266, 
obv. 3, 7; “mai Ar-a-bi, [260] K. 662, obv. 10. 
al ARRAP.0A: [71] K. 1113+ K. 1229, rv. 2, [89] K. 616, obv. 12, rv. 
2,12, [96] K. 1161, obv. 9, rv. 4, [160] K. 1243, obv. 6, [168] K. 63b, obv. 
7, 9, [306] K. 622, rv. 3, 7, [311] K. 630, obv. 7, 8, [375] 83-1-18,41, 
obv. 9, [394] 81-2-4, 57, obv. 13, [408] R m 2,1, obv. 11, rv. 26, [415] 
Bu. 91-6-9,167, obv. 9, [486] K. 8375, obv. 7, rv. 4,9, [606] 81-2-4,95, 
obv. 9, [643] K. 176, rv. 6, [682] K. 608, rv. 3; •» Arrap-fca-ai, [699] 
K.1124,rv.3; amelArrap-ba-ai,[140]K.618,obv. 16; al Arab-ra- 
ap-fea, [151] K. 662,obv. 11; Ar-rap-fca, [764] K. 6467,obv. 11. 
«i ARBA.ILI: [43] K. 122, obv. 21, [64] K. 660, obv. 14, [179] K. 664, 
obv. 7, [212] K. 1199, obv. 10, [333] K. 651, obv. 6, [339] 83-1-18,19, 
rv. 6, [868] B<“ 76, obv. 6, [878] 83-1-18,11, obv. 6, [418] Bu. 91-6-9, 
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12, rv. 9, [423] 83-1-18,12, obv. 5, [427] 8S-1-18,36, obv. 7, [432] D. T. 
220, obv. 31, [463] K. 948, obv. 6, [494] 80-7-19, 23, obv. 7, [496] Bu. 
91-4-9, 66, obv. 7, [631] 81-2-4, 60, rv. 13, [633] 83-1-18,44, obv. 4, 
[662] 80-7-19,139, obv. 8, [671] K. 78, obv. 4, 8, [696] K. 13066, obv. 
6, [697] 81-2-4, 73, obv. 7, [784] K. 1031, obv. 27, [829] K. 297, obv. 6, 
9, [843] K. 846, rv. 13, [876] Bu. 91-6-9,144, obv. 8,10; •* Arba-ila- 
ai, [386] 83-1-18,9, obv. 8, [408] R™ 2,1, obv. 6,12; Arba-ili, [614] 
K. 477, rv. 6, [668] 83-1-18, 266, obv. 7. 

*1 AR.GA.DA: [681] K. 1072, obv. 6. 

•l IR.GI.DU: [280] K. 10, obv. 11. 

•i AR.GI.TE: [414] R m 77, obv. 14. 

EBIDU («m«J NUN kl ).l5.A: [763] 82-6-2, 111, rv. 9. 

*«d AR.ZA.BI.IA.A: [198] K. 6464, rv. 12,16. 
arnel ai AR.ZI.ZA.AI: [317] K. 6291, obv. 13, rv. 3. 
al AR.ZU.5I.NA: [43] K. 122, obv. 20, [408] R“ 2,1, rv. 6, [638] K. 
2908, rv. 6. 

ai UR.ZU.0I.NA: [192] K. 146, obv. 7, [306] K. 622, obv. 7,22, [408] 
R“ 2, 1, obv. 8, 18, 23, rv. 8, 31, [629] K. 1262a, obv. 8, rv. 2,16; 
»l Ur-zu-bi-na-ai, [699] K. 1124, rv. 2. 

«l UB.IA.KU: [646] R“ 2, 464, obv. 13, [718] R“ 69, obv. 7; Ur-ia- 
ak-ai, [718] R“ 69, obv. 12. 

UBUK ki : [202] K. 83, rv. 4, [266] K. 79, rv. 8,11, [267] K. 462, obv. 14, 
[274] K. 81, obv. 20, rv. 8, 6, [461] K. 924, obv. 12,13, [469] 48-11-4, 
282, obv. 13,16, rv. 7,13, [472] 80-7-19, 46, obv. 6, [476] 83-1-18, 6, 
obv. 18, 29, rv. 8, [672] K. 1001, obv. 9, [689] K. 1106, rv. 4, [622] K. 
1210, rv. 3, [747] K. 923, obv. 7, [761] Sm. 920, obv. 3, 6, [762] R“ 48, 
obv. 2,4, [763] 82-6-2, 111, obv. 8, 4, rv. 3,11, [764] K. 6467, obv. 2,8, 
[766] 83-1-18, 122, obv. 2, [816] 48-7-20,116, obv. 2,4, 7, 8, rv. 4, 9, 
22, [831] K. 470, rv. 18, [866] 81-2-4,93, obv. 3,12; Uruk k ‘-ai, [764] 
K.6467,obv. 10,27; »i U-ru-uk, [814] K. 1227,obv.9; Uruk, [247] 
K. 1027, obv. 8; amai Uruk k ‘i>S [296] K. 1162, obv. 2, [297] K. 1271, 
obv. 2, [518] 83-1-18, 27, obv. 2; am«l al Uruk k ‘-ai, [70] K. 1070, 
obv. 6, [768] 82-5-2,11, rv. 3; «“•! Uruk k ‘-ai, [210] K. 647, rv. 13, 
[277] K. 4736, rv. 4, 6, [472] 80-7-19, 46, obv. 6, [476] 83-1-18, 6, obv. 
6, [627] K. 830, rv. 9, [689] K. 1106, rv. 7, [763] 82-6-2, 111, rv. 8,11, 
[815] 48-7-20,116, obv. 2, 4. 
al A.BA.AK.DI: [408] R“ 2,1, obv. 20, rv. 9. 

• adA.RA.LIM: [202] K. 83, obv. 18. 

"»*t A.BA.MU: [639] K. 17, obv. 18. 

«"*•! A.BA.MU: [747] K. 923, obv. 4. 

«n*t AR.MIR.A.LI.A: [444] K. 645, obv. 11. 
ailB.NU[. ]: [321] K. 14093, obv. 4. 

•llR.BA.NU: [602] K. 661, obv. 11,14. 

0,44 A.BA.PI: [202] K.83,obv. 13; Ar-pa-ai, [647] K.687, rv. 10. 
«i AR.PAD.DU: [601] K. 1126, obv. 10; «i Ar-pad-da, [43] K. 122, 
obv. 16, [372] 80-7-19, 26, rv. 18, [396] Bu. 91-6-9,136, obv. 9; “*» 
Ar-pad-dA, [221] K. 176, obv. la 
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““‘l5.RA.AR.TA.AI: [123] K. 674, obv. 6; “»» Urartu, [101] K. 
661, obv. 8, [112] K. 486, obv. 8, rv. 6, [146] K. 910, obv. 6, [146] K. 
1080, obv. 6, [434] Bu. 89-4-26,163, obv. 10, [644] K. 464, rv. 2, [696] 
K. 1120, obv. 6, [706] 82-6-22, 109, rv. 3; ““‘ Urarta-a, [261] K. 
606, obv. 9; m&t Urarta-ai, [139] K. 1067, obv. 9, rv. 9, [144] K. 
194, obv. 7, [146] K. 1080, obv. 7, 8,10, [205] K. 637, obv. 6, [216] K. 
1037, obv. 3, [262] K. 626, obv. 9, [306] K. 622, obv. 4, [381] 81-2-4,56, 
obv. 6, rv. 4, [409] R“> 2, 2, obv. 6, [424] Sm. 760, obv. 6, [516] K. 621, 
obv. 4, [648] K. 693, obv. 6; »“‘ Urarta-ai, [492] 81-2-4, 60, 

obv. 5. 

"“‘l5.8(5.l5: [800] K. 7424, obv. 8. 
al amtl uS.0A.AI: [246] K. 669, obv. 4. 

•‘ AS.SA: [630] 80-7-19,40, obv. 8. 

•l ig.gl.A: [136] K.631,obv.6, [191] K.623,obv.4, [626] K.628,obv.4. 
•‘I8.RAM.NI: [571] K. 998, rv. 18. 

ASSURE; [19] K. 494, rv. 9, [68] K. 1033, rv. 7; [92] K. 666, obv. 

6, [146] K. 910, obv. 6, 7, [196] K. 126, obv. 4, [197] K. 181, obv. 4, 
[198] K. 6464, obv. 12,17, [199] K. 7434, obv. 4, [280] K. 10, rv. 4, [281] 
K. 13, obv. 28, [827] K. 617, obv. 12,17, rv. 19, [328] K. 638, obv. 13, 
[868] R m 76, obv. 8, [397] R“ 2, 468, obv. 6, [409] R“ 2, 2, rv. 8, [434] 
Bu. 89-4-26,163, obv. 7, [436] K. 146, obv. 11, rv. 6, [437] K. 168, obv. 

7, [476] 83-1-18, 6, obv. 18, [616] K. 621, obv. 10, rv. 9, [621] 83-1-18, 

4, obv. 27, [668] K. 966, obv. 4, [676] K. 1009, obv. 16,19, rv. 17,19, 
[614] K. 1162, rv. 8, 7, [718] Bu. 91-6-9, 87, rv. 11,12, [730] R m 2,14, 
obv. 3, [731] 81-7-27, 41, obv. 4, [789] K. 1964, obv. 6, [792] 83-1-18, 
62, obv. 10, 14, [815] 48-7-20, 116, obv. 6, 18, rv. 18, 16; 
Assur ki , [7] K. 601, obv. 16, rv. 7; a "“‘ ““ Assur k ‘p‘-, [262] 

K. 607, obv. 7; An-sAr k ‘, [9] K. 618, rv. 4, [688] K. 1106, obv. 
4, [762] R“> 48, rv. 21; As k ‘, [836] K. 644, rv. 8; "“‘ Assur, [2] 
K. 183, obv. 6; •““» "“‘ AisurP'-, [262] K. 607, obv. 7; 
An-84r k ‘, [266] K. 79, obv. 18; "“‘An-i&r, [10] K. 641, obv. 1; 
An-s&r ki p‘-, [290] K. 828, rv. 16; "“‘As, [308] K. 1619B, rv. 7; 

Assur, [276] K. 164, obv. 8, [308] K. 1619B, rv. 4, [641] K. 97, 
obv. 4, [644] K. 464, rv. 3, [696] K. 1119, rv. 2, 3, 7, [616] K. 1164, 
obv. 8, [638] K. 2908, obv. 12, [870] 82-6-22, 107, obv. 9, rv. 3; 
m *‘ Assur-ai, [602] K. 1127, obv.3,10; a "“‘ Assur ki -ai, [460] K.' 
1260, rv. 1, [620] K. 680, obv. 6; Assur-ai, [271] K. 1220, obv. 
10; [»m«l] As-sti-ra-ai, [74] K. 186, obv. 9. 

•‘ AgfiUR, [484] 81-7-27, 33, obv. 14; •» Sir, [474] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 3, 
6; Lib-er, [48] K. 1019, obv. 6, [88] K. 607, obv. 8, [91] K. 620, 
obv. 11, rv. 2, [92] K. 666, obv. 6, [94] K. 1147 + K. 1947, obv. 8,10, 
[106] K. 1209, rv. 6, [160] K. 698, obv. 3, [307] K. 1078, rv. 7, [308] K. 
1619B, obv. 2, [366] Bu. 91-6-9,14, obv. 12, [397] R“ 2, 468, obv. 6, 
[419] 83-1-18,24, obv. 13, rv. 3, [442] K. 543, obv. 10,16, [464] K. 1619, 
rv. 7, [473] 81-2-4, 66, obv. 17, [479] 83-1-18, 94, obv. 11, [662] K. 927, 
obv. 10, [615] K. 1163, obv. 8, [724] K. 648, rv. 12, [817] K. 184, obv. 8, 
[819] K. 716, obv. 8, [820] K. 720, obv. 8, [821] K. 792, rv. 6, [822] K. 
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802, rv. 2, [823] K. 1368, rv. 2, [824] K. 13116, rv. 2, [826] R“ 206, rv. 2, 
[826] 82-6-22, 37, rv. 2, [827] 83-1-18,192, rv. 3, [828] Bu. 91-6-9, 6, 
rv. 2, [846] 82-6-22, 93, rv. 7; “ al Lib-er, [211] K. 662, obv. 1; 
*1 Lib-er-ai, [386] 83-1-18, 9, obv. 11, [473] 81-2-4, 66, obv. 3, 
[812] 82-6-22, 93, rv. 3. 

I.TA.AI: [467] Sm. 466, rv. 18; I-tu-’, [830] K. 1376,obv. 10; 

m*t I-tu-’-ai, [96] K. 1161, rv. 3; am«i I-tu-’-ai, [388] R m 2,463, 
obv. 7, [419] 83-1-18, 24, obv. 10,12; «”«l C-tu-’-ai, [349] R“ 78, 
rv. 3. 

altf.TU: [689] K. 1106, rv. 4. 

BlBILI(KA.DINGIR.RA): [32] K. 627, rv. 9, [66] K. 1017, rv. 3, 
[119] K. 499, rv. 8,11, [387] Sm. 1046, rv. 14, [412] 48-7-20, 116, obv. 
12, [464] K. 1619, obv. 4, rv. 9, [471] 80-7-19,41, obv. 8, [602] K. 661, 
rv. 13, [622] K. 898, obv. 6, [672] K. 1001, obv. 8, [688] K. 1106, obv. 
6,11, [870] 82-6-22,107, obv. 12; “•'■e Ka-dingir-raki, [340] Bu. 
91-6-9,183, rv. 7, 9, [670] K. 12, obv. 9: «l Ka-dingir-ra, [196] 
K. 126, obv. 16, [241] K. 1044, rv. 6,16; • m * 1 “* r Ka-dingir-ra, 
[438] K. 177, rv. 28, [608] K. 1136, rv. 3; Ka-dingirH [23] K. 602, 
rv. 12, [180] K. 673, obv. 9, rv. 4, [338] 82-6-22, 98, obv. 13, [340] Bu. 
91-6-9,183, obv. 23, rv. 2, [437] K. 168, obv. 7, [466] K. 999, rv. 11, 
[862] K. 479, rv. 6; «m«i mar BAb-iliki, [316] K. 1402, obv. 12; 
amei BAb-ili kipJ., [301] K. 84, obv. 1; BAb-ili *i, [340] Bu. 
91-6-9,183, rv. 2; «> BAb-ili, [474] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 14; BAb-ili, 
[113] K. 601, rv. 7, [167] K. 682, rv. 3; •“«! Ba-bi-la, [848] K. 608, 
rv. 1, 7; Din-Tirki, [202] K. 83,obv. 6,16, rv. 18, [212] K. 679,obv. 
24, [266] K. 662, obv. 12, [269] K. 609, obv. 9,10,13, [261] K. 663, obv. 
10, [264] K. 1046, obv. 10, [313] K. 1081, obv. 4, [326] K. 1249, obv. 6, 
rv. 6,13, [827] K. 617, rv. 11, [336] K. 644, obv. 16, rv. 12, [403] Bu. 
91-6-9, 210, obv. 2, 9, 21, [412] 48-7-20, 116, rv. 3,11,14, [418] Sm. 
1028, obv. 3,10, rv. 2, 8, [434] Bu. 89-4-26,163, obv. 7, [436] K. 146, 
obv. 6, rv. 1, [464] K. 961, rv. 14, [601] Bu. 91-6-9, 39, obv. 9, [616] 
81-7-27, 81, rv. 3, [671] K. 998, obv. 12, 18, rv. 1, [688] K. 1106, 
obv. 9, [702] 81-2-4, 77, obv. 4, 7, 9, rv. 1, 7, [793] 83-1-18, 79, rv. 12, 
[804] K. 644, rv. 26, [807] Bu. 91-6-9, 90, obv. 6, 7, [815] 48-7-20, 
116, rv. 6, [833] K. 982, obv. 7, 8,12, [844] K. 986, obv. 7,10, [846] K. 
608, obv. 6, [866] K. 8389, obv. 9; «> Din-Tir^i [468] R“ 217, obv. 
10, [780] K. 4734, obv. 14; “»«■• Din-Tirki, [848] K. 608, obv. 8; 
amai Din-Tirkipi., [210] K. 647, rv. 13, [283] K. 697, rv. 10, [301] 
K. 84, obv. 12, [403] Bu. 91-6-9, 210, obv. 2, 9, 21, [412] 48-7-20,116, 
rv. 14, [671] K. 998, obv. 4, [702] 81-2-4, 77, rv. 1, [793] 83-1-18, 79, 
rv. 12, [807] Bu. 91-6-9, 90, obv. 6, [833] K. 982, obv. 7, [844] K. 986, 
obv. 7; amsl Din-Tirki «n«, [816] 48-7-20, 116, rv. 6; amaipin. 
Dir-ai, [811] Bu. 89-+-26,63 + 81, obv. 7. 

BlB £.?I: [89] K. 615, obv. 9, rv. 4, 12; >1 BAb ti-fea, [642] K. 
114, obv. 13; £-fci-ai, [144] K. 194, rv. 4; Hl-ga, [642] K. 114, 
obv. 18; an.81 £ -ki, [328] K. 683, obv. 10,12,13. 

«“»» BA.BU.TA.AI: [619] K. 1182, obv. 8. 
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™*t BA.BI.TE: [408] R“ 2,1, rv. 18. 
amel BE.ZU: [839] 83-1-18, 21, rv. 9. 

al BfiL’.E: [43] E. 122,obv. 15; al B6l’-ili, [843]K. 846,obv.10.rv.il. 
al BU.LU.U: [706] 82-6-22, 109, rv. 16; alfiu-lu-a, [606] K. 678, 
obv. 11; al Bu-li-ai, [112] K. 486, rv. 4. 
al amel BflL UT-RI: [444] K. 646, obv. 13. 

n * r BA.Nl.TI: [327] K. 617,rv. 7; “»»BanI-ti, [327] K. 617,rv. 9,13. 
al BA.QAR.RI: [662]K. 640, rv. 6. 

“*» NA.RI [. ]: [226] K. 674, obv. 7. 

“*t BAR.QAL.ZA: [43] K. 122, obv. 13,16, [71] K. 1113+K. 1229, rv. 
1, [91] K. 4770, obv. 10, [394] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 11, [767] 83-1-18, 75, 
obv. 13; “*t Bar-bal-zi, [421] 83-1-18, 6, obv. 13. 
m *t BAR.MA: [448] K. 826, obv. 9. 

“»t BAR.SD.NU: [448] K. 826, obv. 6. 

BAR.SfPki: [313] K. 1081, obv. 4, [315] K. 1402,obv. 18,[820] K.7478, 
obv. 6, [336] K. 644, obv. 15, rv. 3, [337] D. T. 98, obv. 7, [340] Bu. 
91-6-9, 183, rv. 7, [349] R“ 78, obv. 4; «“•! BAr-slpki, [349] R“ 
78, obv. 11; Bar-sipki, [346] 83-1-18, 39, obv. 6, [808] Bu. 91-6-9, 
118, rv. 8. 

al BIR.TDM: [43] K. 122, obv. 20; «i Bi-ir-ti, [462] K. 1374, rv. 13; 
*» Bir-te, [311] K. 630, obv. 14, [314] K. 1227, obv. 4, [441] K. 634, 
obv. 7; amsi Bir-ta-ai, [262] K. 607, obv. 13; “l Bi-rat, [88] K. 
607, obv. 7, [138] K. 469, obv. 6, [431] Sm. 984, obv. 6. 

“*t BI.RA.TA.AI: [396] Sm. 1030, obv. 8. 
al BIR.TI.SD.LA.NI: [469] K. 1141, rv. 6. 

•i BlT “ IM.BI.IA: [781] K. 823, obv. 10. 

BlT m AM.IA.TA.’: [664] K. 937, obv. 9. 

“*t BlT BA.AL.ZA: [637] K. 1888, obv. 5. 

BlT “ A.MDK.A.NI: [276] K. 82, obv. 6, rv. 9, [279] K. 6941, obv. 8, 
10; Bit A-muk-kan-na, [268] K. 616, obv. 10, rv. 8, 9; » mftl Bit 
m A-muk-a-nu, [517] 82-6-22, 91, obv. 8. 

“at BlT AM.MAN.NA.AI: [632] K. 1296,obv. 2. 

•‘BlT BU.NAK.KI: [799] K. 7299, obv. 9. 

BlT DA.BU.U.NI: [644] K. 464, obv. 16. 

BlT am«l DA.KU.RA. Al: [238] K. 1107, obv. 5; “*t Bit “ Da- 
ku-ru, [688] K. 1106, rv. 3; «i Bit “ Da-ku-ru, [336] K.644, obv. 
5,16; >1 Bit “ Da-ku-ri, [642] K. 114, obv. 9, 14, 16; >1 g a Bit 
“ Da-ku-ru, [436] K. 146, obv. 14. 

BlT DtR.A.NI: [443] K. 679, obv. 7. 

“»t BlT ZA.MA.NI: [246]K.618,rv.6,[767]Sm.648+Sm.887,obv.8. 
BlT 0A.BAN: [242] K. 11148, obv. 10; “*‘ Bit 5a-ban, [812] K. 
689, obv. 17. 

•* BlT “ 5D.US.SA.AN.NI: [336] K. 644, rv. 6. 

BlT 5I.RA.KI: [397] R“ 2,468, obv. 3. 

BlT “ IA.KI.NI: [616] 81-7-27,31,rv. 14; Bit “ Ia-a-ki-ni, [642] 
K. 114, obv. 12. 
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al BiT “ IA.RI [. ]: [239] K. 6686, rv. 10. 

BiT KI [. ]: [144] K. 194, rv. 4. 

BlT KIR.KI: [437] K. 168, obv. 18. 

BiT MAR.DI.TI.E: [414] R“ 77, obv. 4. 

BlT NA.AI.LU: [648] K. 1122, rv. 6. 

BlT SA.LA.ME.E.NI: [437] K. 168, obv. 18. 

BlT 8A.ME: [480] K. 8402, obv. 7. 

•1BA.IT.TI: [326] K. 1249, rv. 3. 

GU.UB.LA.AI: [632] K. 1295, rv. 1. 

•1GU.ZA.NA: [43] K. 122, obv. 21, [167] K. 682, obv. 8, 21, [646] K. 
466, rv. 3, [676] K. 1006, obv. 11, [633] K. 1366, obv. 9, 18, rv. 6, 
[700] 83-1-18,167, obv. 6. 

al amti G AL.DA.AI.LI: [673] K. 1003, obv. 9,18. 

»* GAM.BU.LU: [269]K. 628,obv.9,rv. 6; am«i mat Gam-bu-la-ai, 
[771]83-1-18, 49,obv.2; ameiGam-bu-la-ai, [140] K. 678,rv.4, 
[293] K. 1064, obv. 2, [846] K. 673, rv. 9, [862] K. 1066, rv. 4, 6. 
•‘GU.MD.UM.ND: [616] K. 1164, obv. 4; «J Gu-mu-um-ni, [616] 
K. 1164, rv. 2. 

mat GA.MIR: [197] K. 181, obv. 9; Ga-mir-ra, [146] K. 1080, 
obv. 6, 9; am ® 1 Ga-me-ra-ai, [112] K. 486, obv. 4. 

•‘GA.NA.TA: [468] R“ 217, rv. 12. 

GAR.GA.MIS: [120] K. 1461, obv. 16, [317] K. 6291, obv. 18; 
»■ Gar-ga-mis-ai, [186] K. 11, rv. 8; al Sa Gar-ga-mis, [609]K. 
1140, obv. 6. 

mat GU.RI.A.NI.A: [146] K. 1080, obv. 6. 

"■‘‘GU.RA.NAM.MU: [764]K.6467,obv.7; ">»* Gu-ra-nam-[mu], 
[764] K. 6467, obv. 16; am ® 1 Gu-ra-nam-ma, [790] Sm. 1392, obv. 
7. amd Gu-ra-nam-inu, [839] 83-1-18, 21, obv. 17; am **Gu-ra- 
nam-ma-ai, [794]83-1-18,160,rv.6,[833]K.982,obv.7; amalQu- 
ra[-nam-ma-ai], [76] R. 666, obv. 9. 
nar DA.’.NA: [312] K. 689, obv. 10. 
a ‘ DA0.ER: [207] K. 641, obv. 9. 

mat DA.K1N.nI: [641] K. 9389,obv. 6; a “«» Da-i-ka-ni-e, [846] K. 
608, obv. 4, rv. 2. 

al DIL*.BA.AT kl : [310] K. 610, rv. 7, 11; a “«i Dil-batk* [326] 
K. 1249, obv. 10. 

DA.MU.NU: [846] K. 673, rv. 9; a “«> Da-mu-na-ai, [846] K. 
673, rv. 4, [849] K. 680, obv. 12. 

•IDO.OM.MU.^U: [774] Bu. 83-4-26,162, obv. 14; a » Du-um-ma- 
ak-ka, [849] K. 680, rv. 6. 

al DI.M AS.KI: [168] K. 630, obv. 6; a > Di-mas-ka-ai, [193] K. 642, 
obv. 7; am#1 6a-im6ri-iu, [307] K. 1078, obv. 3. 

•l DA.A.NA: [372] 80-7-19, 26, rv. 8. 
al DA.NI.BA.N1: [506] K. 678, obv. 12. 

DA.IS: [702] 81-2-4, 77, obv. 6, [716] K. 91, obv. 19, [763] 82-6-2, 
111, rv. 6, [804] K. 544, rv. 18. 
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DI.KU.KI.NA: [43] K. 122, obv. 18; Di-ku-ki-na, [724] K. 
648, obv. 6. 

DA.RU: [438] K. 177, obv. 16; rv. 9. 
m4t DI.RI: [308] K. 1619B, obv. 8; Di-ru, [430] R“ 72, obv. 6; 
Di-e-ru, [781] K. 823, rv. 11; »i Di-e-ri, [776] Sm. 268a, rv. 14, 
[779] K. 7299, obv. 4, [868] 81-2-4, 119, obv. 6; Di-ri, [140] K. 
618, obv. 7, rv. 6, [167] K. 604, obv. 18, [449] K. 839, obv. 6, [800] K. 
7424, obv. 4. 

*1 DtRU: [606] 81-24,96, obv. 8. 

DtR.ILIki : [401] 83-1-18, 30, obv. 4, [412] 48-7-20,116, obv. 16,[460] 
K. 1260, obv. 14, [476] 83-1-18,6, rv. 12,14,21, [616] 81-7-27,31, rv. 8. 
XV DtR.A.NI: [147] K. 1170, rv. 11. 
alDtR A.TA.NA.TE: [636] K. 1616, rv. 2, 4 ; Dtlr AUn&P«- 
te, [408] R m 2,1, rv. 13. 

»iDtR lln A.NU.NI.TI: [466] K. 999, rv. 7. 

DtR AI: [170] K. 1013, rv. 11, [466] K. 999, rv. 8. 

DtR IA.KI.NI: [867] 81-24, 94, obv. 4; Dtlr sa “ Ia-ki-na, [865] 
K. 8389, rv. 7; al Dtlr Ia-ki-na-ai, [131] K. 626, rv. 4, [867]81-24, 
94, obv. 6. 

DtR SA.“MU.SE.ZIB: [686] 81-24, 96, rv. 1. 

DtR SA «i Mfip'-.TUR.NA: [168] K. 630, obv. 16. 

DtR SA.ME.DI: [616] K. 1163, obv. 3, rv. 2. 

«i DtR gAMAg: [147] K. 1170, rv. 6. 

•l DtR “SAR.UKlN: [138] K. 469, rv. 20, [164] K. 663, rv. 19, [232] 
K. 1069, obv. 8, [440] K. 493, obv. 12, [462] K. 943, rv. 20, [731] 81-7-27, 
41, rv. 4, [813] K. 688, obv. 12, rv. 6, [846] K. 671, obv. 7; Dtlr® 
Sar-ukln-na, [122] K. 491, obv. 4; »l Dftr Sar-uktn, [107] K. 
4304, rv. 3, [167] K. 682, obv. 5, [190] K. 696, rv. 1, [191] K. 623, obv. 
6 ,10, [433] 79-7-8,138, rv. 10, [480] K. 8402, obv. 9, [638] K. 631, rv. 
2, [709] 80-7-19, 67, rv. 3; »l Dtlr Sar-gi-na, [644] K. 464, rv. 8; 
al Dtlr S&r-ru-ku, [339] 83-1-18, 19, obv. 7; al Dftr gar-ru-ki, 
[688] K. 896, rv. 6, 9. 

«i DtR TA.LI.TI: [408] R“ 2,1, obv. 16, rv. 1, [636] K. 1616, rv. 6,7. 
•1DA.RA.A.TI: [222] K. 186, obv. 9, rv. 4,10; Da-ra-a-te, [222] 
K. 186, obv. 4; * mel Da-ra-ta-ai, [222] K. 186, obv. 3. 
““t.A.ZA.E: [646] 79-7-8, 292, obv. 10; t-a-za-un, [197] K. 
181, rv. 3. 

t.E.SI: [198] K. 6464, rv. 2, [380] R“ 2,3, rv. 6, [444] K. 646, obv. 6, 
14, [492] 81-2-4, 60, obv. 9, [616] K. 621, obv. 7; «i t-ai-si, [198] K. 
6464, obv. 27, 29; al U-a-si, [409] R m 2, 2, obv. 9,14.. 

®*‘ZA.[. .]ME: [771] 81-1-18, 49, obv. 8. 

ZAB.DA.NU: [280] K. 10, obv. 7, 8. 

ZAB.BAN: [641] K. 9389, obv. 4; «l Za-ban, [311] K. 630, obv. 10. 
al ZA.AD.DI: [622] K. 498, rv. 2. 
mat ZI.KI.RA.AI: [616] K. 621, obv. 6. 

ZI-KIR-TA-AI: [198] K. 6464, obv. 26, [216] K. 1037, rv. 6; a “«» 
Zi-kir-ta-ai, [206] E. 637, obv. 4, 6, 9. 
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“*t ZI-KI-TI-A: [615] K. 621, obv. 16. 

“*t ZA.LI.PA.AI: [166] K. 497, obv. 6 , rv. 10. 
m ‘t ZA.MU.A: [684] 80-7-19, 37, rv. 6 ; ““ Za-mu-u, [311] K. 630, 
rv. 4, [682] K. 1093, rv. 1. 

*1 ZA.AN.BAN: [516] 81-7-27, 31, obv. 17. 

al ZA.NA.KI: [846] K. 673, obv. 8 ; »“«i «l Za-na-ki- 6 -a, [846] K. 
673, rv. 8 ; Za-na-ki-i-tA, [846] K. 673, rv. 6 . 

ZA.NA.NI: [486] K. 1061, obv. 6; «>&r Za-n[a-n]i, [683] K. 1094, 
obv. 5. 

m ‘t 0A.BAN: [666] K. 683, rv. 2. 

m ‘t 5U.BU.US.KA.AI : [197] K. 181, rv. 20; “‘t 0u-bu-us-ki, 
[434] Bu. 89-4-22,163, obv. 11; Su-bu-us-ki-a, [434] Bu. 89- 
4-22,163, obv. 21; W» 0u-bu-u8-ka-a, [441J K. 634, obv. 17. 

•i 0I.GA.LI.A: [794] 83-1-18,160, rv. 13. 

“‘'0U.UD.0U.UD: [280] K. 10, rv. 18. 

»i 0A.AI.DA.A.LU: [281] K. 13, obv. 16. 

0A.AI.DA.NU: [280] K. 10, rv. 19; «i 0a-da[-a]-a-an, [396] Bu. 
91-6-9,136, rv. 1. 

amei BU.0A.AN: [281] K. 13, obv. 14. 

m ‘t0AL.ZI.AT.PAR: [43] K. 122, obv. 19; m ‘t 0al-zi-at-par-ai, 
[245] K. 613, obv. 9. 

m “ 0A.LAg.gi: [421] 83-1-18,6. obv. 7; ““ 0a-l&bbi, [480] K. 
8402, obv. 7. 

al 0A.LU.LI.E: [262] K. 607, obv. 12. 
amal 0AL.MAN.AI: [464] K. 1619, obv. 13. 

““ 0AL.MAT.AI: [94] K. 1147+ K. 1947, rv. 2. 

•l 0AL.§I: [ 686 ] 81-2-4,96, obv. 14, [799] K. 1299, obv. 6 , rv. 26, [800] 
K. 7424, obv. 5. 

BAL.0U.TE: [246] K. 613, obv. 6 , rv. 11. 

•l 0A.MU: [214] K. 831, rv. 15,16. 

a “«i 0A.M A.KA.NA.AI: [268] R m 217, rv. 9. 

“»t0A.MA.TE: [226] K. 674, obv. 7; ““0a-ma-ta-ai, [331] K. 
681, rv. 6 . 

amei 0I.IN.DAR.AI: [848] K. 608, obv. 8,11, [866] K. 8389, obv. 6. 
al 0I.E.SA: [414] R“ 77, obv. 4,12. 

•l 0I.PD.C: [702] 81-2-4, 77, obv. 9. 
m ‘t 0U.UP.KA.AI: [516] K. 621, rv. 3. 

‘igi.C.RI: [763] 81-2-4,126, obv. 2. 

0AR.RI: [288] K. 96, obv. 7, [747] K. 923, obv. 8 , [790] Sm. 1392, 
obv. 8 . 

a » 0A.AR.DA: [424] Sm. 760, obv. 11; «i 0ar-da, [648] K. 593, rv. 7. 

0A.RI.0UM.BA: [74] K. 186, obv. 14. 
al 0AR.0AR: [ 666 ] K. 683, rv. 11. 
al 0 AR.MA.STj : [831] K. 470, rv. 6 . 
a > 0ARRANU: [489] 83-1-18,117, obv. 6 . 
al 0A.RI.PA: [646] R“ 2, 464, obv. 9. 

0 AR.RU.SIK.RA: [273] K. 678, obv. 11, [643] K. 176, rv. 11 . 
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al0AB.TE[. ]: [36] K. 1032, obv. 7; gi-ri-te, 1312] K. 689, 
obv. 7; “* r 5i-ri-te, [621] K. 1208, obv. 4, 7. 

®*» 5A.AT.TU: [337] D.T. 98, rv. 16, [629] K. 1263,obv. 21; ®*» 5a- 
at-tum, [702] 81-2-4, 77, rv.3; ®*‘5at-ti, [629] K. 1263, obv. 24. 

•‘5A.TI.SA.RU: [286] K. 1926, rv. 11. 

•‘ TU.UR.US.PA.A: [144] K. 194, obv. 8,16,16, [146] K. 1080, rv. 9, 
[148] K. 1907, obv. 4, [444] K. 646, obv. 19, [492] 81-2-4, 60, obv. 6; 
•‘ Tu-ru-ua-pa-a, [381] 81-2-4, 66, rv. 6, [424] Sm. 760, obv. 13; 
■l 'fu-ru-ui-pi-a, [123] K. 674, rv. 4. 

•l TUR-UP[- -]: [390] Sm. 1046, obv. 16. 

m4t IA.U.DA.AI: [632] K. 1296, obv. 6. 

•“** IA.A.DA.RU.AI: [349] R® 78, rv. 4. 

IA.A.NU: [792] 83-1-81, 62, rv. 8. 

">*» IA.SU.PI: [681] K. 1072,rv. 4; ®*» Ia-su-me (aic!\ [246] K.613, 
rv. 3; ® 4t Ia-ad-pu, [228] K. 1066, rv. 9. 

•®«‘ IA.A.Sl.AN: [280] K. 10, obv. 14. 

•‘ IA.RI: [173] K. 686, rv. 1; Ia-e-ri, [441] K. 634, obv. 6. 

®*‘ KAB.BU: [301] K. 84, obv. 21. 

•®«‘ KUB.TA.AI: [676] K. 1009, rv. 6. 

•‘KI.GU.U5.Tt: [666] K. 683, rv. 10. 

•‘KI.ZA.5A.SI: [666] K. 683, rv. 10. 

•‘ KAK.ZA: [211] K. 662, rv. 9; »‘ Kak-sim, [346] Bu. 89-4-26, 9, 
obv. 8; *‘ Kak-zi, [43] K. 122, obv. 14, [64] K. 660, obv. 12, [389] 
Sm. 1034, obv. 8, [843] K. 846, rv. 6; «‘ Kak-zi-ai, [386] 83-1-18, 
9, obv. 7. 

®*t KAL.DU: [337] D. T. 98, rv. 16; ®»‘ Kal-di, [629] K. 1263, obv. 
23,24; ™ 4t Kal-dA-ai, [742] B® 2, 462, obv. 6; •®«‘Kal-du, 
[240] K. 7467, obv. 11; Kal-da-ai, [246] K. 613, rv. 2,9, [247] 
K. 1027, rv. 3, [411] R® 2, 6, obv. 6, [664] K. 937, obv. 6, [769] D. T. 
63, obv. 6, [763] 81-2-4,126, obv. 6. 

®*t KAL.DU.DI: [798] K. 1023, obv. 6. 

•‘ KAL.5I: [65] K. 629,obv. 7,14, [71] K. 1113+K. 1229,obv. 13, [440] 
K. 493, obv. 10; »‘ Kal-fca, [6] K. 695, rv. 9, [62] K. 80, rv. 7, [106] 
K. 1209, rv. 2, 7, [127] K. 616, rv. 11, [198] K. 6464, rv. 22, [232] K. 
1069, obv. 6, [233] K. 7339, obv. 5, [236] K. 13016, obv. 7, [394] 81-2-4, 
67, rv. 2, [463] K. 948, rv. 9, [476] 83-1-18, 5, obv. 10, [486] K. 8376, 
obv. 5, rv. 11, 15, [493] 83-1-18, 13, rv. 16, [547] K. 687, rv. 9,16, 
[626] K. 1233, rv. 4, [730] R® 2,14, rv. 11; •* KAl-ba, [23] K. 602, 
rv. 10, [175] K. 614, obv. 9; «‘ Kal-ba-ai, [386] 83-1-18, 9, obv. 21, 
[529] K. 1262a, rv. 13, [712] Sm. 1223, obv. 6; «‘ Kal-lafc, [67] K- 
687, obv. 14, rv. 8; »‘ Ka-lafc, [698] Sm. 764+ Sm. 1660, obv. 10, 
[702] 81-2-4, 77, obv. 7. 

»‘KU.LI.IM[.ME(T).RI(1)]: [607] K. 1077, obv. 8; »‘Ku-li-i[- -], 
[776] R® 60, obv. 7. 

®*‘ KAL.NU: [326] K. 1249, obv. 3. 

i” ftt KUL.LA.NI.A: [43] K. 122, obv. 15; *‘Kul-la-ni-a, [872] 
80-7-19, 26, rv. 11; »‘ Ku-lu-nis, [129] K. 6458, obv. 6, 8. 
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mftt KU.MA.AI: [619] K. 1182, obv. 7; «i Ku-ma-ai, [198] K. 6464, 
obv. 17, [490] K. 746, obv. 6 ; a » Ku-me, [644] K. 464, obv. 17, 24; 
amei Ku-um-ma-ai, [206] K. 639, obv. 6 ; amal Ku-ma-ai-e, 
[644] K. 464, obv. 13,16. 

»»KU.BAT.[. ]: [101] K. 661, obv. 18. 

">*» KU.MU.0A.AI: [196] K. 126, obv. 8 ,12, 22. 
mat KA.AI.MA.NI: [863] K. 1196, obv. 6 . 

KU.ME.SA.AI: [310] K. 610, obv. 9. 
al KI.MAR[. ]: [128] K. 650, rv. 2. 

•i KAN.NU.’.AI: [529] K. 1262a, obv. 7. 

“•‘KU.U.SU: [629] E. 1263, rv. 9; Ku-u-si, [32] K. 627, obv. 14; 

Ku-sa-ai, [60] K. 487,obv. 8 , [61] K. 629, obv. 9, rv. 1 , 6 , [64] K. 
660, obv. 8 , rv. 1, [372] 80-7-19, 260, obv. 7,9, rv. 1,3, 9,16, [373] 
82-6-22, 99, obv. 7, 9,11,13, [374] 82-6-22,172, obv. 7, [376] 83-1-18, 
42, obv. 12, rv. 1, [394] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 7,12,14, rv. 4, [638] K. 631, 
obv. 9, rv. 4, [601] K. 1126, obv, 6,12,14, [649] 81-2-4, 110, obv. 3, 
rv. 1, [684] 80-7-19, 87, rv. 1, [ 686 ] 83-1-18, 118, rv. 4; Ku-sa-ai, 
[63] K. 649, obv. 7, [374] 82-6-22,172, obv. 9,12, [376] 83-1-18, 42, 
obv. 7, 8 , 9, [393] 80-7-19, 26, obv. 9, rv. 2, 4,10, [676] K. 1006, obv. 
7, 9; »» Ku-si, [676] K. 1006, rv. 6 . 

al KA.SAP.PA: [62] K. 80, obv. 9; al Ka-sap-pi, [862] K. 1066, obv. 
3,6. 

al KI-SIK: [621] 83-1-18,4,rv. 8,10; amei Ki-sikpi--ai, [210] K. 647, 
obv. 2; al Ki-is- 8 ik, [736] K. 1030, obv. 8; a “«l Ki-is-sik-ai, 
[736] K. 1030, obv. 2. 

a * KlR. ii» ANIM: [326] K. 1249, rv. 2. 
al KAR.ME.E: [674] K. 1004, obv. 6 . 

«i KAR. NA.NA.A: [796] Bu. 91-6-9,107, rv. 11. 
mat KAR.SIPARRI: [646] 79-7-8,292, obv. 12; a » Kftr Si-par[-ri], 
[381] 81-2-4, 66 , obv. 12. 

KlR n» 8 AM AS: [96] K. 1161, obv. 6 , 8 , [207] K. 641, obv. 10. 

•i KAR m 8 AR.UKlN: [128] K. 609, obv. 10, [128] K. 660, obv. 9,16; 
al Kllr “ LUGAL.GI.N[A], [646] R“ 2, 464, obv. 3; al KAr- 
LUGAL.GI.NA, [ 666 ] K. 683, obv. 7. 
a > KUR.BA.AN: [29] K. 1204, obv. 9, [123] K. 674, obv. 7, rv. 11. 
“•‘KUR.BA.NI.TI: [461] K. 924, rv. 7. 

KIR.gU : [173] K. 686 , obv. 11 . 

mat KUR.KI: [749] Sm. 1976,obv.8; Kur-a-ki-e, [726] 80-7-19, 
24, rv. 6 . 

mat KUR.IR.BI.IT: [197] K. 181, rv. 10. 

“ at KI.IR.ME.SI: [769] K. 1042, rv. 3. 

•i KAR.RlS : [761] R m 2,474, obv. 6. 

•iKI. 8 l.SI: [469] K. 1141, rv. 4. 
a » KA 8 .PAR.PAR.EME: [262] K. 607, obv. 9. 

K'CTA (=TIG.GAP.A) ki : [336] K. 644, rv. 7, [340] Bu. 91-6-9,183, 
rv. 8 , [464] K. 1519, obv. 4,18, [627] K. 830, obv. 19, [804] K. 644, rv. 
2 ; m amei Ku-A-tu, [469] 48-11-4, 282, obv. 6 . 
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KU.Tti.LI: [449] K. 838, obv. 3. 

»1LI[. . .]: [841] K. 4767, rv. 9. 

LA.BA.DU.DA.AI: [587] K. 8635, obv. 6. 

•» LA.AB.BA.NA.AT: [82] K. 627, obv. 8,16. 

«i LA.AP.SI.IA: [610] K. 1142, obv. 11. 

LA.GU.DU ki : [616] 81-7-27,31, obv. 11. 
alLUD.DIN.AN: [726]80-7-19,24,rv. 10; •! Lud-din-an-ai, [727] 
83-1-18, 67, obv. 8. 

ilLA.gi.RU: [61] K. 629, rv. 4, [280] K. 10, obv. 20, [286] K. 6398, 
obv. 7, [781] K. 823, obv. 7; La-fci-ri, [469] K. 1141, rv. 6, [543] 
K. 176, rv. 6, [668] K. 896, rv. 4, 7, [686] 81-2-4, 96, obv. 8, [746] 
83-1-18,146, obv. 9; •» La-bi-ra-ai, [712] Sm. 1223, rv. 10,12. 

•l LU.LI.I[. ]: [776] R“ 60, obv. 7. 

LI.IS.BE: [296] K. 1139, rv. 6. 
m4t LA.EI.E: [813] K. 688, rv. 7. 

•iLU.KA.SE: [218] K. 1199, obv. 9. 

•l LA.RAK.KA: [763]81-2-4,126,obv.6; ud-ud-kiki, [344]83-1-18, 
28,rv.4; ud-ud-akki, [642] K. 114, rv. 6,10,13; ud-ud ki - 
A-a, [344] 83-1-18, 28, rv. 2. 

•l LU.RI.SI.TE: [484] 81-7-27, 33, obv. 8. 

MA: [378] 83-1-18,11, rv. 7; •»' Mi, [380] R“ 2, 8, obv. 8. 
“*‘MU.\BA.AI: [632] K. 1295, obv. 4. 

am«i m»t MA.DA.AI: [208] K. 617, obv. 8; “*‘Ma-ta-ai, [126] K. 
609, obv. 6. 

““MA.ZA.MU: [408] R“ 2,1, obv. 13; Ma-za-mu-a, [666] K. 
683, rv. 2. 

•l Mu-za-gir: [146] K. 910, obv. 8, [380] R m 2, 3, obv. 7, rv. 4, [409] R“ 
2, 2, rv. 1; »l Mu-za-fi-ri, [381] 81-2-4, 66, obv. 9, [646] 79-7-8, 
292, obv. 9; al Mu-za-gir-ai, [197] K. 181, rv. 17; mU Mu-za- 
gir, [448] K. 826, obv. 2. 

•‘MA.Ag.MI.TI: [620] K. 680, rv. 14. 
m»t ME.LID.AI: [375] 83-1-18,41, rv. 3. 

•<“•‘MA.LA.gA.AI: [701]Sm. 1338, rv. 2. 

•‘MU.MA.AI: [246] K. 669, rv. 11. 

“•‘MA.NA.AI: [198] K. 6464, obv. 32, rv. 20, [666] K. 683, rv. 1,4, 
[616] K. 1164, obv. 5; Man-ai, [381] 81-2-4, 55, obv. 4, rv. 2, 
[484] Bu. 89-4-26, 163, obv. 10,21, rv. 10,20; “‘‘Ma-ni-’, [414] 
R m 77, rv. 14; “** Ma-na-nu, [520] K. 680, obv. 4; »* Mu-nu-’. 
[98] K. 6466, rv. 10,13; “*» Man-na-ai, [166] K. 497, rv. 4, [215] 
K. 1037, rv. 4, [342] 79-7-8, 234, rv. 7,13, [466] Sm. 61, rv. 6. 
Ml.NA.KU ki: [616] 81-7-27, 31, obv. 12. 

m»t ME.SA.AI: [61] K.629, rv. 2, 6, [394] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 8,15, rv. 6; 

Me-sa-ai, [71] K. 1113 + K. 1229, rv. 9. 

®»‘ MI.§IR: [276] K. 164, obv. 6. 

•* MA.RA.AD: [863] K. 906, rv. 6; §ur-[a ki , [238] K. 1107, obv. 9. 
•lMAR-gU-gA: [261] K. 606, obv. 21, rv. 6; Mar-feu-ba-ai, 
[261] K. 606, rv. 1. 
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Hbbbaiga 


••nei MAB.0A.SA.AI, [190] K. 696, obv. 24. 

•» MAR.PA.DA.AI: [686] 81-2-4, 96, obv. 19. 

“* r MAR.RAT: [418] Sm. 1028, rv.6, [462] K. 1874, rv. 14, [620] K.680, 
rv. 21, [776] Bu. 91-6-9,107, rv. 3, 6. 

aiMfii*.TtJB.NA: [168] K. 680, rv. 16; »i MfiP*--tur-na, [466] K. 
999, rv. 6, 8; al Me-tur-na, [170] K. 1013, rv. 8; al Mu-tur-na, 
[261] K. 606, obv. 6; «l Mu-tur-na-ai, [261] K. 606, obv. 4. 
am «i NI.BA.’.A.TI: [260] K. 662, rv. 1. 
mat tin NABt.BA.NU: [620] K. 680, obv. 7,11. 

•‘NU.GlS.SAR: [674] K. 1004, obv. 7. 
al NA.GI.A.TA.AI: [830] K. 1376, obv. 5. 

•1NU.U0.BA.IA: [307] K. 1078, rv. 10; “ a ‘ •! Nu-bu-ba-ia, [307] 
K. 1078, obv. 2. 

“** NA.0AL: [620] K. 680, obv. 2. 

“ ar NA.0AL: [620] K. 680, obv. 18. 
ai mat NA.ILI: [731] 81-7-27,41, rv. 6. 

al NI.KDR: [166] K. 497, rv. 2, [666] K. 683, rv.9; a »»«l Ni-kur*!, 
[620] K. 680, rv. 17. 

*» a ‘ NA.M[A.RU]: [667] 81-7-27,30, obv. 17. 

»l NI.MIT.LA.GU.DA: [474] 81-2-4, 67, obv. 4. 
a * NI.MIT.H a lSTAR: [814] 81-7-27,34, obv. 6. 

•i NINA: [49] K. 1168, rv. 18, [62] K. 647, rv. 6, [186] K. 11, obv. 19, 
[332] K. 13000, rv. 3, [339] 83-1-18,19, rv. 6, [427] 83-1-18,36, obv. 6, 
[610] K. 1142, obv. 18, [620] K. 1210, obv. 12, [841] K. 4767, rv. 12, 
[846] K. 671, obv. 7; a > Ni-nu-a, [62] K. 80, obv. 10, [176] K. 614, 
rv. 2, [440] K. 493, obv. 11, [683] R"> 660, rv. 8, [706] K. 1076, obv. 6, 
[781] 81-7-27, 41, rv. 3, [841] K. 4767, rv. 11, [867] 81-2-4, 94, rv. 9; 
•i Ni-nu-u-a, [633] K. 1366, obv. 12; Nina**, [484] 81-7-27,33, 
rv.9; NinA, [668] 83-1-18, 266, obv. 6; a > Ni-nk-akl, [466] K. 
1012, obv. 13, rv. 12; Ninftkl, [17] K. 472, rv.3, [73] K. 6609, obv. 3, 
[399] 67-4-2, 1, rv. 3, [463] K. 948, obv. 6, [494] 80-7-19, 23, obv. 6, 
[662] 80-7-19, 139, obv. 7, [696] K. 13066, obv. 4, [697] 81-2-4, 73, 
obv. 6, [766] K. 476, obv. 8, [816] K. 88, obv. 4; «i Nin&ki, [2] K. 
183, rv. 4, [18] K. 490, rv. 4, [62] K. 80, rv. 4, [221] K. 176, obv. 6, 
[868] Rn> 76, obv. 5, [386] 83-1-18, 9, obv. 6, 20, [496] Bu. 91-4-9, 66, 
obv. 7. 

>»•* N AP.PI.0A. A.BI.NI: [802] 81-7-27, 39, obv. 6. 

NIPPUR (= EN.KID) ki : [202] K.83, rv.4, [238] K. 1107, obv. 10, rv. 
6 ,10,11, [239] K. 6686, rv. 2, [240] K. 7467, rv. 3, [616] 81-7-27,31, rv. 
8 , [672] K. 1001, obv. 9, [622] K. 1210, rv. 1, [797] K. 672, obv. 16, 
[866]81-2-4,93, obv. 9, rv. 8: «■"»! En-Kid*!, [238] K.1107,rv.4, 
[240] K. 7467, obv. 3, rv. 3, [327] K. 617, rv. 18, [640] K. 87, obv. 4; 
•mei En-Kidki pi., [328] K. 1107, rv. 14, [469] 48-11-4, 282, rv. 10, 
[866] 81-2-4, 93, rv. 8. 

* ad NI.PIR: [311] K. 630, obv. 15. 

aiNA.§I.BI.NA: [686] K. 1098,obv. 6; “Na-fib-na, [685] K. 1098, 
obv. 11. 
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•‘SA.BA.0A.NI: [388] R“ 2, 463, obv, 8; •* Sab-ba-a-ni, [524] K. 
588, obv. 3. 

•»“ SU.BAB.TI: [366] Bu. 89-4-26,160, obv. 21. 

»i SA.PAR.[RAT(T)].TE: [87] K. 466, obv. 9, rv. 13. 

SU.GI.BU.TU: [174] K. 619, obv. 11. 

“** SA.DU.DA.AI: [198] K. 6464, rv. 22. 

•> SU.DA.NI.NA: [425] Bu. 91-6-9,105, obv. 10. 

•1SA.DI.RI: [602] K. 1127, obv. 13. 

“AtSU.EI: [647]K.587,obv.l8; “*‘Su-ba-ai, [813]K.688,obv. 13,rv.8. 
al SA.ZA.NA.A: [414] R“ 77, rv. 4. 

•ISI.0A.NA: [448] K. 826, obv. 5. 

[. . .] SUK.KA.AI: [767] 83-1-18, 76, obv. 8. 

»1SA.LA.[.]: [174] K. 619, rv. 8. 

•1SIL.0A.AI: [635] K. 1516, rv. 6. 

•1SA.LAM.ME.E: [726] 80-7-19, 24, rv. 11. 

al SI.’.ME.E: [638] K. 631, obv. 18, [675] K. 1006, obv. 8, [686] K. 
1098, obv. 6. 

“At SU.UM.BT: [312] K. 689, obv. 16. 

•i SA.MA.AL.LA: [633] K. 1366, obv. 7. 

•1SA.MIR.I.NA.AI: 1633] K. 1366, obv. 5. 

al SI.IN.NI: [482] 82-6-22,104,obv. 8; »i Si-na-ai [331] K. 681,rv.4. 
“At SA.NI.ZA.AT: [197] K. 181, obv. 27. 

•ISA.AN.0A: [342] 79-7-8, 234, obv. 6. 

•i SA.AN.IR: [129] K. 6468, rv. 19. 

•1SA.SI.0A.NI: [52] K. 80, rv. 1. 

•ISA.PI.A: 1314]K. 1227,obv. 10; ^Sa-pi-ai, [762]R“2,629, obv.7. 
SIPPAR (=TAM.KIB.§IL) ki : [186]K. 11,rv. 16,[418]Sm. 1028, rv. 
4; Sip-parkl, [464] K. 1619, obv. 4; Sip-pAr k ‘, [616] 81-7-27,31, 
obv. 18, [808] Bu. 91-6-9, 113, rv. 4; «l Sip-pAr, [608] K. 1136, rv. 
1; «1 Si-par, [88] K. 607, rv. 6; «l Si-pur, [320] K. 7473, obv. 8, 
[746] 82-6-22,141, rv. 6. 

•i SA.RI.E: [192] K. 146, obv. 11,14, [636] K. 1616, rv. 1. 
•ISU.RI.A.NA.AI: [112] K. 486, rv. 6. 

•i SA.RAP.NA.AI: [572] K. 1001, obv. 8, rv. 14. 

“»t SU.TU.U: [629] K. 1263, obv. 22. 

•i PAK.KI.MI.RI: [521] 83-1-18,4, rv. 24. 

“*t PI.LIS.TA.AI: [218] K. 1199, obv. 4. 

•1PI.EN.ZA.A: [138] K. 409, obv. 9. 

•i PU.0U.DU: [267] K. 462, rv. 16, [268] K. 614, obv. 9,12, [761] Sm. 
920, obv. 9, [762] R“ 48, rv. 10, 11; •“«> Pu-fcu-du, [276] K. 82, 
obv. 6, rv. 10, [279] K. 6946, obv. 9, [282] K. 524, obv. 18, [764] K. 
6467, obv. 24, [790] Sm. 1392, obv. 11, [792] 83-1-81, 52, rv. 10; 
“AtPu-fcu-di, [314] K. 1227, obv. 7; t“*tJPu-gu-di, [763] 81- 
2-4, 126, rv. 3; •“«> Pu-fcu-da, [267] K. 462, obv. 21, [288] K. 95, 
obv. 6; ‘I Pu-fcu-da-ai, [967] E. 462, rv. 4; a “«l Pu-fcu-da-ai, 
[764] K. 6467, obv. 26, [808] Bu. 91-6-9, 113, rv. 2; •“•> Pu-fcud, 
[402] 83-1-18,31, obv. 8. 
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Hebbaica 


»i PAK.ZA.NI.IS.[TUM]: [147] K. 1170, rv. 7. 

PAR.SU.A, [166] K. 497, obv. 4, [311] K. 630, obv. 12; a > Par- 
su-a, [61] E. 629, obv. 10. 

PA.AS.SA^TE: [205] K. 637, obv. 11. 
n4r PU.RAT.TE: [424] Sm. 760, rv. 11; “^ti-rat, [663] K.669,rv.7; 

n4r Rat-ti, [336] K. 644, rv. 7. 

«»** PAT.TI-‘i“BfiL: [621] K. 1208, obv. 11. 

SI.BAR [...]: [62] K. 80, obv. 11. 

§I.BA.TU.NU: [676] K. 1009, obv. 18. 

»1§I.DU.NA.AI: [176] K. 614, obv. 6. 

SI.MI.RI: [190] K. 696, obv. 21. 

§U.PI.TE: [414] R» 77, rv. 11; •« §ip-te, [96] K. 1161, rv. 6, 7. 
“»‘RU.ti[. ]: [624] K. 1213, obv. 5. 

•iam 8 i 5 u.DA.AI: [246] K. 669, obv. 6. 

41 RU.DA.BA.TI: [316] K. 1402,obv. 7. 
al RU.UN.BU.NA: [317] K. 6291, obv. 7. 

““RA.NI.UN: [444] K.646, obv. 9; Ra-ni-un, [444] K. 646,rv. 1. 
m&t RI.PA.NI: [323] K. 6006, obv. 7. 

RA.AP.RI.BA.EI.I.U: [437] K. 168, obv. 16. 
a > RA.AP.PA.TA.AI: [673] K. 1003, obv. 4. 

•m8l RUR.RA.AI: [261] K. 606, obv. 4, 8, [388] R“ 2, 463, obv. 6; 

al amei Rur-ra-ai, [246] K. 669, obv 6. 
n4r RUR.BU: [490] K. 746, obv. 2. 

“l RAR.NI.E: [372] 80-7-19, 26, obv. 14. 
al RU.RA.NI: [480] K. 8402, obv. 6. 

“‘‘ED.’: [168] K. 630, obv. 4, 9; •'Ru-’-ia, [268] K. 614, obv. 10; 

amei Ru-6-ai, [287] K. 94, obv. 6. 
mat RU.BU.’: [830] K. 1376, obv. 11. 

“ at RA.BI.TI: [642] K. 114, rv. 18; Rab-bi-tum, [669] Bu. 

89-4-26,17, obv. 6; «“»* Ri-b[i- -], [639] K. 8390, rv. 7. 

•i RI.BAT: [804] K. 644, rv. 10,11. 
a > RA.DI.E: [281] K. 13, rv. 16. 
a «»«iRA.A.DA.GU.AI: [349] R“ 78, rv. 4. 
am8l RU.ZA.PI.’: [846] K. 673, rv. 3. 

•msiRi.'fl.GU.AI: [349] K. R"» 78, rv. 6. 

al RI.MU.SU: [43]K. 122,obv.23; «i Ri-mu-sa, [102] E.667, obv.10. 
RA.§AP.PA: [43] K. 122, obv. 14,16, [767] 83-1-18, 76, obv. 10; 
mat Ra-sa-pa-ai, [634] K. 637, obv. 7. 

RU.GA.RA.AI: [94] K. 1147 + E. 1947, rv. 1. 

•"“RA.A.SU: [774] Bu. 89-4^26,162, obv. 11, 12; rv. 17; a »«i»« 
Ra-sa-ai, [296] K. 1139, obv. 1. 

StJ.UB.RI.AI: [607] K. 1077, obv. 7, [706] 82-5-22, 109, obv. 7; 

Sub-ri-ai, [138] K. 469, obv. 14,19; Sti-bur-a, [261] K. 
606, obv. 11.19; “ a ‘ §6-bur-ai, [261] E. 606, obv. 22, [252] E. 526, 
obv. 5. 

a «SA.BI.RI.SU: [167] E. 682, obv. 9,19; a » Sa-bi-ri-iu, [262] E. 
526, obv. 5, [729] Sm. 621, obv. 6. 
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•i SU.5U.KA: [649] 81-2-4,110, rv. 6. 

•l StJ.5A.RI.SU.UN.GUR: [281] K. 13, obv. 13. 
•iSA.A5.5U.US.TI: [267] K. 462, rv. 9. 

ameiSAL.LU.UK.KI.E.A: [281] K. 13, obv. 21; •“«> Sal-lu-ki- 
si-a, [789] K. 1964, obv. 7. 

“At SA.A.LI.MU: [621] 83-1-18,4, rv. 26. 

“A'SUM.RIS.T: [620]K. 680, obv. 9. 

*1 SA.MA.C.NU : [774] Bu. 89-4-26,167, obv. 6. 

«i SE.NU: [602] K. 1127, obv. 12. 

”*tSA.NI.TI: [476] 83-1-18, 6, rv. 22. 

SE.IB[. .]UR: [646] 79-7-8, 292, obv. 11. 

“*t § A.PAR.DA: [646] R” 2, 464, rv. 3. 

AlSlJ.RU.BA: [424] Sm. 760, rv. 18. 
aISA.RA.GI.TI: [617] K. 1167, rv. 7. 

*l SA.RlS: [43] K. 122, obv. 22. 

•iSC.SA.AN: [280] K. 10 , obv. 13. 

•i Si.I.TAB.NI: [678] K. 1018, rv. 9. 

•i “*t SE.TA.AI: [259] K. 609, obv. 6,12. 

“At TA.BAL: [197] K. 181, rv. 28; “‘‘Ta-bal-ai, [602] K. 1127,obv. 
4,11. 

•i TA.GA.LA.G I: [408] R“ 2,1, obv. 16, [701] Sm. 1338, obv. 17. . 

•i TI.IG.RI.lS: [342] 79-7-8, 234, rv. 1. 

“AtTA.5U.U-NI: [467] Sm. 466, rv. 19. 

•l TI.AL[. ]: [282] K. 524, rv. 1. 

•l TA.LA.A5: [281] K. 13, obv. 10, rv. 16. 

•i TIL TU.C.RI: [181] K. 626, obv. 8. 

•l TIL.BUR.SI.BI: [322] K. 663, rv. 7. 

»*t TAM .TIM: [210] K. 647, rv. 11,14,16, [267] K. 462, obv. 7,9; [280] 
K. 10, obv. 5, [616] 81-7-27, 31, rv. 11, [620] K. 680, rv. 3, 24, [621] 
83-1-18, 4, rv. 1, 3 bis, 25, [640] K. 87, rv. 7, [576] K. 1009, rv. 9,11, 
[736] K. 1030, obv. 11, [796] Bu. 91-6-9,107, obv. 6, [839] 83-1-18, 21, 
obv. 14, rv. 6, [869] 82-6-22,132,obv. 14; “At Tam-tim kl , [863] K. 
1196, rv. 7; *“•* Sa “** Tam-tim, [640] K. 87, rv. 6; »“Al mat 
Tam-tim-A-a, [344] 83-1-18, 28, obv. 7; “‘‘Tam-ti, [702] 
81-2-4, 77, obv. 1; •»«! Tam-da-ai, [839] 83-1-18, 21, obv. 21, 
rv. 4; Amel mat Tam-tim-ai, [289] K.312,obv. 1; a“A1 mat Tam- 
tim-A-ai, [521] 83-1-18, 4, rv. 9, [762] R“ 48, rv. 12. 

“*t TU.A.NU: [466] Sm. 51, obv. 10. 

•l TC.NU.NA: [43] K. 122, obv. 22. 

“*t TU.NI.TA.SC[. ]: [698] Sm. 764 + Sm. 1660, obv. 14. 

•» TA.I.GU.IK.KI: [462] K. 1374, obv. 20, [460] K. 1260, obv. 2. 

•* TAR.BU.SI.BI: [642] K. 12046, obv. 4. 

•« TAR.BI.SI: [47] K. 979, obv. 8, [628] K. 1247, obv. 7. 

• l TAR.GI.BA.A.TI: [282] K. 624, rv. 3. 

“* r TAR.TA.RI: [647] K. 687, obv. 17. 

“»t TA.TA.AI: [649] 81-2-4,110, obv. 9. 
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THE REPORT OF WENAMON.' 


By James Henry Bbeasted, 

The University of Chicago. 


This unique document 2 is our most important source for the 
position of Egypt in Syria at the close of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
It belongs to the fifth year of the last of the Ramessids, when he 
is but the shadow of a king. Hrihor, the high-priest of Amon, 
although not called king, is in control at Thebes, and Nesu- 
benebded (Smendes), afterward the first king of the Twenty-first 
Dynasty, living at Tanis, rules the Delta. Under these circum¬ 
stances, Hrihor dispatches one of his officials, named Wenamon, 
to procure cedar from the Lebanon forests, for the construction 
of a new sacred barque for Amon. In accordance with an oracle 
of Amon, the messenger was intrusted with a certain image of the 
god called “Amon-of-the-Way,” which he was to take with him 
as an embassy to the prince of Byblos. As the envoy met with 
unprecedented difficulties in the execution of his commission, he 
made out an elaborate report 1 on his return home to explain the 
long series of accidents which had interfered with the success of 
his mission. Although a large fragment is lacking from the 
middle of the first column, and the loss of another fragment at 
the end leaves the narrative unfinished, yet this report is never¬ 
theless one of the most interesting and important documents yet 
discovered in Egypt. 

On the sixteenth of the eleventh month, in the fifth year, 
probably of Ramses XII., Wenamon left Thebes, and, presenting* 

i The following is a partial preprint of this document, as it will appear in the fourth 
volume of my Ancient Records of Egypt, now being printed by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

* Papyrus found in 1891 by fellahln at El Khibeh, opposite Feshn in Upper Egypt, now 
in the possession of M. W. Gol6nischeff, of St. Petersburg. It consists of part of one column 
and another almost complete. It was published in transcription by M. Gol6nischeff in a 
collection of essays in honor of Baron V. de Rosen's jubilee, with a fac-simile of the first 
twenty-one lines; and again by Gol6nischeff in revised transcription (Re c., XXI) with trans¬ 
lation. It was translated, without alteration of Gol6nischeff's arrangement of the frag¬ 
ments, by W. M. Mdller ( MDVQ ., 1900, 1); and by Erman (AZ., XXXVIII, 1-14) with a 
rearrangement of the fragments which seems to me unquestionably correct. The following 
translation owes much to Erman. 

*That our document is Wenamon's authentic report there seems to me, after a study of 
its characterise^ §ot the .slightest doubt; but there is not space here to discuss the 
question. See^fir^ian XXXVIII, 2), who reaches the same conclusion. 

’ * * : ‘ 100 
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his credentials to Nesubenebded at Tanis, he was kindly received. 
Fifteen days after leaving Thebes (on the first of the twelfth 
month), he sailed from Tanis (?) into the Mediterranean, in a 
merchant ship, commanded by a Syrian. Arrived at Dor, the 
gold and silver which he had brought with him as payment for 
the timber was stolen from him. Dor was now a petty kingdom 
of the Thakkara, who, with the Pursata-Philistines, had begun 
entering Syria under Ramses III., seventy-five or eighty years 
before. They had constantly pushed southward after their defeat 
by Ramses III. in his eighth year, and had settled along the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean as subjects of the Pharaoh. 
After the death of Ramses III., they must soon have gained their 
independence. The Thakkara chief of Dor gives Wenamon little 
satisfaction for the loss of his valuables, and after waiting nine 
days he sails northward to Tyre. 

The account of the voyage from Dor to Tyre is lost in a 
lacuna. On the way from Tyre to Byblos, he in some way met 
some of the Thakkara with a bag(?) of silver. It weighed 
thirty deben, and, as he had lost thirty-one 4 deben of silver, he 
seized it, as security. He arrived at Byblos four months and 
twelve days after his departure from Thebes, but, as he came in 
an ordinary merchant ship, and not in a special ship of Nesube- 
nebded, and was without rich gifts and the customary externals 
of former Egyptian envoys, Zakar-Baal, the prince of Byblos, 
would not receive him, and ordered him to leave. After nineteen 
days, one of the noble youths in attendance upon the prince fell 
into a prophetic frenzy and demanded that Wenamon and his 
god, “Amon-of-the-Way,” be summoned and honorably treated. 

About to return to Egypt, Wenamon was summoned to Zakar- 
Baal’s palace, but, being without money and without credentials, 
which he had foolishly left with Nesubenebded at Tanis—having 
only the above-mentioned image of Amon supposed to confer 
“life and health,” but not likely to impress the Syrian—he was 
treated with scant respect. The claims of Hrihor and of Amon 
upon the Lebanon were scouted, and Zakar-Baal proved from his 
records that his fathers had been paid for their timber. Wena¬ 
mon therefore sends to Nesubenebded for money, and the Byblite 
shows his good-will by dispatching to Egypt at once the heavy 
timbers of the hull. The messenger returned from Nesubenebded 

* About seven and one-half pounds Troy. 
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within forty-eight days (perhaps only nineteen or twenty days), 
with partial payment for the timber desired, whereupon Zakar- 
Baal sent three hundred men and three hundred oxen, to fell and 
bring the rest of the timber. 

Some eight months after Wenamon left Thebes the timber 
was ready. Zakar-Baal delivers it to him, and with grim humor 
tells him that he has been better treated than the last envoys 
from Egypt, who were detained at Byblos seventeen years and 
died there. The prince charges an attendant to conduct Wena¬ 
mon to their tomb, and show it to him. But Wenamon demurs 
and takes his leave, promising to see that the balance due on the 
timber is paid. As he is about to sail, a number of Thakkara 
ships appear, for the purpose of arresting him, doubtless for his 
seizure of the silver. The unlucky Wenamon sits down upon the 
beach and weeps, while Zakar-Baal, hearing of his plight, sends 
him reassuring messages, with food, drink, and a female singer. 
In the morning the prince interviews the Thakkara and sends 
Wenamon to sea. In some way he evades the Thakkara, but is 
driven by a contrary wind to Cyprus (Alashia), where he is about 
to be killed by the Cyprians, when he finds someone who speaks 
Egyptian, succeeds in gaining the favor of the Cyprian queen, 
and is spared. 

Here the remarkable report is broken off, and how Wenamon 
reached Egypt we do not know. It will be seen that in the 
Lebanon region, once conquered and controlled by the Pharaohs, 
they are no longer feared. Thus at the close of the Twentieth 
Dynasty Egypt, while respected as a source of civilization, can¬ 
not secure even ordinary protection and civility for her messengers 
in Syria, and this state of affairs had already existed, probably as 
early as the reign of Ramses IX., a generation earlier. 

Besides the earliest instance of prophetic ecstasy known 
to us, the document contains also another significant datum, viz., 
the princes of Byblos had for two generations been keeping their 
daily business records in a book or roll ( e r). Moreover, among 
the gifts brought to the prince of Byblos from the Delta were 
five hundred rolls of papyrus paper. Of course, the Phoenician 
did not write cuneiform with pen and ink upon these rolls; for a 
script worse suited to such writing materials than cuneiform can 
hardly be imagined. It is evident that he wrote upon papyrus 
the hieratic hand customarily written upon it in Egypt, the only 
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method of writing then known, which contained alphabetic signs 
for the whole alphabet. It thus becomes clear that by 1100 B.C. 
the cuneiform had been displaced in Phoenicia, and before the 
tenth century the Phoenician scribes, discarding the innumerable 
syllabic signs of the Egyptian hieratic, had accustomed them¬ 
selves to employ only its alphabetic signs. 

The following conventional signs are used in the translation: 

1. Everything inclosed in ( ) is editorial explanation. 

2. Everything in [ ] is restoration of lost words. 

3. Everything in [[ ]] is restoration of the probable content of 
a lost passage, but not a restoration of the lost words. 

4. Everything in r 1 is uncertain. 

5. means an uncertain word; r—1 means two uncertain 
words, etc. 

6. - means a lost word; — two lost words, etc. 

'Year 5,* 3d month of the 3d season (11th month), day 16, day of the 
departure of the “eldest of the hall,” of the house of Amon, '[the lord of 
the lands, Wenamon, to bring the timber for the great and august barque 

of A mon-Re, king of gods, which is on pthe river 1 ]-(called): 

“Userhet”* of Amon. 

On the day of my arrival at Tania (D'n), at the *plaee of abode of 
Nesubenebded (Ns-sw-b'-nb-dd) e and Tentamon, I gave to them the 
writings of A mon-Re, king of gods, which they 'caused to be read in 
their presence; and they said: “I will do (it), I will do (it) according to 
that which Amon-Re, king of gods our 'lord, saith.” I abode until the 
4th month of the 3d season, 4 being in Tania. 

Nesubenebded and 'Tentamon sent me with the ship-captain Menge- 
bet (M-n-g-b-ty), and I descended into the great Syrian (ff-rw) sea, in 
the 4th month of the 3d season, on the 1st day. I arrived at Dor, a city 
of "Thakk&ra (7*-tf-r), and Bedel (B’-dy-r’), its king, caused to be 
brought for me much bread, a jar of wine, 10 and a joint of beef. 

Then a man of my ship fled, having stolen:* 

— [vessels] of gold, "amounting to 6 deben; 

4 vessels of silver, amounting to 20 deben; 

A sack of silver 11 deben 

'^Total of what] he [stole] 5 deben of gold 

31 deben of silver 1 

•That this data most refer to Ramses XII. was shown by Erman (AZ. y XXXVIII, 2). 

bThe name of the barque of Amon; see, e, g Papyrus, Harris, VII, 6. 

•Greek Smeod e s; part of the name Is here broken out, and the reading is taken from 1. S. 

* Fourteen days after bis departure from Thebes. 

• The names of the articles of sold are broken out. 

(About one and ooe-flfth pounds of gold and about seren and ooe-balf pounds of 
silser. 
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In the morning then I rose and went to ls the abode of the prince, and I 
said to him: “I have been robbed in thy harbor. Since thou art the 
king of this land, I4 thou art therefore its investigator, who should search 
for my money. For the money belongs to Amon-Re, “king of gods, the 
lord of the lands; it belongs to Nesubenebded, and it belongs to Hrihor, 
my lord, and the other “magnates of Egypt; it belongs also to Weret 
( W'rty\ and to Mekmel* (M-tf-m-ru)), and to Zakar- 17 Baal (T-k?-rw- 
jB- c V), b the prince of Byblos.” 0 He said to me: d “To thy honor and 
thy excellence! but behold I know nothing “of this complaint which thou 
hast lodged with me. If the thief belonged to my land, he who went on 
board* “thy ship, that he might steal thy treasure, I would repay it to 
thee from my treasury, till they "find thy thief by name; but the thief 
who robbed thee belongs to 21 thy ship. Tarry a few days here with me 
and I will seek him.” When I had spent nine f days, moored ^n his 
harbor, I went to him, and said to him: “Behold, thou hast not found 
my money "^therefore let me depart 1 ]] with r the 1 ship-captain, and 
with those who go-• 


1 -the sea. He said to me, “Be silent. 1 

5 -the harbor- ®-JI arrived at]] Tyre. 1 I went forth 

from Tyre at early dawn - 7 -Zakar-Baal (r'-tf-r’-jB-'-r), 

the prince of Byblos k - 

-®the-I found 30 deben of silver therein, I seized [it, 

r saying to them: “I will take 1 ] 9 your money, and it shall remain with 
me until ye find [my money. r Was it not a man of Thakkara 1 ] who 

stole it, and no thief [ r of ours 1 ]? I will take it-.”* They went 

away, while I r - 1 - r - 1 -. 

[I] arrived-the harbor of Byblos J r I made a place of con¬ 

cealment, 12 I hid]] “Amon-of-the-Way,” and I placed his things in it. 
The chief of Byblos sent to me, saying: “Be[take thyself] (from) ls my 
harbor.” I sent to him, saying: - 

» We have here given first the Egyptians who sent the valuables, and then the Syrians, 
to whom it was to be paid. 

isT. as MtUler and Ertnan have noted. 

c This indicates the locality where Wenamon expects to purohase the timber. 

<iSomething like “I am beholden to” is to be understood. 

• Lit., “descended into.” 

t The numeral is a little uncertain, but it is not less than nine. 

s Four lines are lost here and an uncertain amount more; for the sake of convenience 
in the numbering, the loss is assumed to be five lines. 

h Three lines containing but a few broken'words; among them a reference to searching 
for the thieves, which shows that Fragment in belongs in this place. The journey to Tyre 
from Bor is somewhere in these lacunae. 

i The total loss between the two parts of I is some twenty-three lines. The bulk of 
this loss precedes III, and only a small portion foUows it. 

1 Only the r of Tyre is preserved, but as he is just leaving there, it can hardly be the 
r of Dor. 

k This is not the arrival, but merely the mention of his intended destination. 

lA few fragments of words for about one-third line. 
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*+*-• “if they sail, let them take me to Egypt.” — I spent 

19 days in his [harbor], and he continually sent to me daily saying: 

“Betake thyself away from my harbor.” 

Now when he sacrificed to his gods the god seized one of his 
noble youths ( c dd), making him frenzied, so that he said: “Bring [the 
god] hither! b Bring the messenger of Amon who hath him. "^Send 
him and let him go.” 

Now while the frenzied (youth) continued in frenzy during this 
night, I found a ship bound for Egypt and I loaded in all my belongings 
into it. I waited for the darkness, saying: “ When it descends I will 
embark the god also, in order that no other eye may see him.” 

The harbor-master came to me, saying: “Remain until morning by 
the king.” I said to him : “Art not thou he who continually came to 
me, daily, saying: ‘Betake thyself away from my harbor’? Dost thou 
not say, ‘Remain in the [Hand 1 ], *+ 10 in order to let depart the ship that 
I have found? that thou mayest come and say again, ‘Away!’” He 
went and told it to the king, and the king sent to the captain of the 
ship, saying: “ Remain until morning by the king.” 

When morning came he sent and had me brought up, when the 
divine offering occurred in the fortress wherein he was, on the shore of 
the sea. I found him sitting in his upper chamber, leaning his back 
against a window, while the waves of the great Syrian sea beat against 
the - ®“ H6 behind him. I said to him: “HKindness 1 of Amon!” He said 
to me: “How long is it until this day since thou earnest (away) from 
the abode of Amon ?” I said: “Five months and one day, until now. e 

He said to me: “Behold, if thou art true, where is the writing of 
Amon, which is in thy hand? Where is the letter of the high-priest of 
Amon, which is in thy hand?” I said to him: “I gave them to Nesu- 
benebded and Tentamon.” Then he was very wroth, and he said to 
me: “Now behold, the writing and the letter are not in thy hand! 
Where is the ship of cedar, which Nesubenebded gave to thee? Where 
is ®+*1t8 Syrian crew? He would not deliver thy business to this ship- 
captain r - 1 , - 1 to have thee killed, that they might cast thee into the sea. 
From whom would they have sought the god then ? And thee, from whom 
would they have sought thee then?” So spake he to me. I said to him: 

“There are indeed Egyptian ships and Egyptian crews who sail 
under Nesubenebded, (but) he hath no Syrian crews.” He said to me: 
“There are surely 20 ships here in my harbor, which are in connection 
with Nesubenebded; and at this Sidon, ‘whither thou also r wouldst 
go 1 , there are indeed 10,000 ships also which are in connection s with 
Berket-El d {W'-r'-k-ty-r') and sail to his house.” 

•The lacuna here doubtless includes several lines, but is not so large as the one before 
III; see note p. 104, above. The uncertain line numbering I have inserted only every five 
lines for this fragment. 

bLit “up.” In ecstasy the youth demands the summoning of Wenamon and his image 
of Amon, and that they be honorably treated and dismissed. 

e This would be the twelfth of the fourth month. 

d£rman thinks this must be some great Phoenician merchant resident in Tanis, and 
the parallelism certainly points clearly to some one in Tanis. 
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Then I was silent in this great hour. *He answered and said to me: 
“On what business hast thou come hither?” I said to him: “I have 
come 4 after the timber for the great and august barque of Amon-Ke, 
king of gods. Thy father did it, *thy grandfather did it, and thou wilt 
also do it.” So spake I to him. 

He said to me: “They did it truly. *If thou give me (something) 
for doing it, I will do it. Indeed, my agents transacted the business; 
7 the Pharaoh L. P. H. sent 6 ships, laden with the products of Egypt, 
and they were unloaded into their 8 store-house8. And thou also shalt 
bring something for me.” He had brought in the journals of his fathers, 
9 and he had them read before me. They found 1,000 deben of every 
(kind of) silver, which was in his book. 

10 He said to me: “ If the ruler of Egypt were the owner of my prop¬ 
erty, and I were also his servant, n he would not send silver and gold 
saying: 4 Do the command of Amon.’ It was not the payment 12 of 
‘tribute’ 6 which they exacted of my father. As for me, I am myself 
neither thy “servant, nor am I the servant of him that sent thee. If I cry 
out to the “Lebanon, the heavens open, and the logs lie here on the 
shore of the sea.” 

“Give 15 me the sails which thou hast brought to propel thy ships 
which bear thy logs to [Egypt]. “Give me the cordage [[ r which thou 
hast brought to bind 1 ]] the trees which I fell, in order to make them 

r fast 1 for thee 17 -I make them for thee r into 1 the sails of thy ls ships, 

and the tops are (too) heavy and they break, and thou die in the midst of 
the sea “when Amon thunders in heaven, and puts Sutekh in his time.” 

“ For Amon “equips all lands; he equips them, having first equipped 
the land of Egypt, whence thou oomest. ai For artisanship came forth 
from it, to reach my place of abode; and teaching came forth “from it to 
reach my place of abode. What (then) are these miserable journeys 
which they have had thee make I ” 

I said to him : 23 u O guilty one! They are no miserable journeys on 
which I am. There is no ship upon the river “which Amon does not 
own. For his is the sea, and his is Lebanon of which thou sayest, 4 It is 
mine, It b “grows for ‘Userhet’ (the barque) of Amon, the lord of every 
ship. Tea, so spake Amon-Re, king of gods, saying to “Hrihor, my lord, 
4 Send me,’ and he made me go bearing this great god. But behold, 
thou hast let ^this great god wait twenty-nine 6 days, when he had 
landed [in] thy harbor, although thou didst certainly know he was here. 
He is indeed (still) what “he (once) was, while thou standest and bar- 
gainest for the Lebanon with Amon, its lord. As for what thou sayest, 
that the “former kings sent silver and gold, if they had given life and 
health, they would not have sent the valuables; “(but) they sent the 


*Mrk for 6rfc(1) IT = ** pay” is common. Erman suggests that mrk is connected with 
melek, “ king/’ but /’ seems to me to make this interpretation difficult. 

b Lebanon. 

e This was four months and twelve days after leaving Thebes; he must therefore have 
reached Byblos three months and thirteen days after leaving Thebes. 
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valuables [to] thy fathers instead of life and health. Now as for Amon- 
Re, king of gods, he is the ,] lord of life and health, and he was the lord 
of thy fathers, who spent their lifetime offering a2 to Amon.* And thou 
also, thou art the servant of Amon. If thou sayest to Amon, ‘ I will do 
(it), I will do (it),’ and thou executest his “command, thou shalt live, 
and thou shalt be prosperous, and thou shalt be healthy, and thou shalt 
be pleasant to thy whole land and thy people. Wish not M for thyself a 
thing belonging to Amon-Re, [king of] gods. Yea, the lion loves his own.” 

“ Let my scribe be brought to me, that I may send “him to Nesube- 
nebded and Tentamon, the rulers whom Amon hath given to the north 
of his land, “and they will send all that, of which I shall write to them, 
saying: ‘Let it be broughtuntil I return to the south and “send thee 
all, all thy trifles again.” So spake I to him. 

He gave my letter into the hand of his messenger. He loaded in the 
r keel lb “the head of the bow and the head of the stem, with four other 
hewn timbers, together seven; and he had them taken to Egypt. “His 
messenger went to Egypt, and returned to me, to Syria in the first month 
of the second season. 0 Nesubenebded and Tentamon sent: 

“Gold: 4 JT&-vessels, 1 K'k-mn- vessel; 

Silver: 6 jT^-vessels; 

Royal linen: 10 garments, 10 

Papyrus: 41 500 rolls; 

Ox hides: 500; 

Rope: 500 (coils); 

Lentils: 20 measures; 

Fish: 30 measures (msf). 

She d sent me: 

Linen: “5 -, 5 r £m-frrcT; 

Lentils: 1 measure; 

Fish: 5 measures (msf). 

The king rejoiced and detailed “three hundred men and three hun¬ 
dred oxen, placing overseers over them, to have the trees felled. They 
spent the second season therewith 44 r - 1 . In the 3d month of the second 
season* (7th month) they dragged them [to] the shore of the sea. The 
chief came forth and stood by them. 

He sent to me, “Baying: “Come.” Now when I had presented myself 
before him, the shadow of his sunshade fell upon me. Penamon, “a 
butler, he stepped between me, saying: “The shadow of Pharaoh, L.P.H. 
thy lord, falls upon thee.” He f was angry 47 with him, saying: “Let 

• RamBes III. built a temple of Amon in Phoenicia; Thutmose III. save three cities of 
the southern Lebanon district to Amon; Zakar-Baal had a butler named Penamon, and 
there is no doubt that Wenamon’s statement was correct. 

b PVPV-t, determined with a piece of wood. The three principal timbers of the ship 
are undoubtedly mentioned here. 

• Within forty-eight days of the date of his departure (twelfth of the fourth month). 

d Tentamon sent him a personal present. 

• Some eight months after he left Thebes. 

• The chief of Byblos. 
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him alone!” I presented myself before him and he answered and said 
to me: “ Behold, the command which my fathers formerly executed, I 
have executed, although thou for thy part hast not done for me that 
which thy fathers did for me. Behold, there has arrived “the last of thy 
timber, and there it lies. Do according to my desire and come to load 
it, for they will indeed give it to thee.” 

60 “Come not to contemplate the terror of the sea, (but) if thou dost 
contemplate the terror of the sea, thou shalt (also) contemplate Bl my 
own. Indeed I have not done to thee that which they did to the mes¬ 
sengers of Khamwese,* when they spent seventeen years 62 in this land. 
They died in their place.” b He said to his butler: “Take him and let 
him see their tomb, wherein they “sleep.” 

I said to him: “ Let me not see it! As for Khamwese, people were 
the messengers whom he sent to thee; but people 54 — there was no 
[god among] his messengers. And yet thou sayest, ‘Go and see thy 
companions.’ Lo, art thou not glad, “and dost thou not have made for 
thee a tablet, whereon thou sayest: ‘Amon-Re, king of gods, sent to me 
‘ Amon-of-the-Way,’ his “[divine] messenger, and Wenamon, his human 
messenger, after the timber for the great and august barque of Amon- 
Re, king of gods. I felled it, 67 I loaded it, I supplied him (with) my 
ships and my crews, I brought them to Egypt, to beseech for me “10,000 
years of life from Amon, more than my ordained (life), and it came to 
pass.’ Then in future days when a messenger comes “from the land of 
Egypt, who is able to write, and reads thy name upon the stela, thou 
shalt receive water in the west, like the gods who are “there.” He said 
to me: “ It is a great testimony which thou tellest me.” 

I said to him: “As for the many things which thou hast said to me, 
when I reach “the place of abode of the high-priest of Amon, and he 
shall see thy command in thy command, 6 [he] will have something deliv¬ 
ered to thee.” 

“I went to the shore of the sea, to the place where the timbers lay; I 
spied eleven ships “coming from the sea, belonging to the Thakkara, 
saying : d “Arrest him! Let not a ship “of his (pass) to Egypt!” I sat 
down and began to weep. The letter-scribe of the chief came out to me 
“and said to me: “What is the matter with thee?” I said to him: 
“Surely thou seest these birds which twice descend upon Egypt. 
“Behold them! They come to the pool, and how long* shall I be 

•Who this Khamwese was is not entirely certain. Erman recalls the occurrence of 
Khamwese as part of the name in the cartouche of Ramses IX., and it is not improbable 
that he is meant, for, as the messengers have been dead some time, and this document is 
dated in the fifth year of Ramses XII., they most have left Egypt some twenty-five years 
earlier, which would certainly carry us back into the reign of Ramses IX. 

b This phrase “in their place’* in connection with dying must have some particular 
meaning. It is frequently so nsed in the inscription of Ramses m., and of the conspirators 
against him, who committed suicide; but its idiomatic force is not clear. 

•The text is translated verbatim; but is perhaps corrupt. 

* The report, otherwise so full, abbreviates here; he means that they were under orders, 
of which he introduces the purport by the word “saying.” 

•Lit. “until what comes.” 
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here, forsaken T For thou seest surely those who oome “to arrest me 
again.”* 

He went and told it to the chief. The chief began to weep at the 
evil words which they spoke to him. u He sent out his letter-scribe to 
me, he brought me two jars of wine and a ram. He sent "to me Tentno 
(Tynt-n%ci)i an Egyptian singer (fern.) who was with him, saying: “Sing 
for him; let not his heart take notions.” He sent to me, 70 saying: “Eat, 
drink, and let not thy heart take notions. Thou ahalt hear all that I 
have to say in the morning.” 

Morning T1 came, he had (the Thakkara) called into his r -\ he stood 
in their midst and said to the Thakkara: “ Why have ye come ? 99 "They 
said to him: “We have oome after the stove-up ships which thou sendest 
to Egypt with our r - 1 comrades.” 7 *He said to them: “I cannot arrest 
the messenger of Amon in my land. Let me send him away, and ye 
shall pursue him 7 *to arrest him.” 

He loaded me on board, he sent me away—to the harbor of the sea. 
The wind drove me to the land of 7i Alashia (*- r’- s’); those of the city came 
forth to me to slay me. I was brought among them to the abode of 
Hatiba (jjT- ty - 6’), ’•the queen of the city. I found her as she was going 
forth from one of her houses and entering into her other. I “saluted 
her, I asked the people who stood about her: “There is surely one 
among you who understands Egyptian ?” One 7 *among them said: “ I 
understand (it).” I said to him : “Say to my mistress: ‘I have heard as 
far as Thebes, the abode of Amon, that "in every city injustice is done, 
but that justice is done in the land of Alashia; (but) lo, injustice is done 
every day here.’ ” She said: “ Indeed! What is "this that thou sayest T ” 
I said to her: “ If the sea raged and the wind drove me to the land where 
I am, "thou wilt not let them take r advantage of 1 me to slay me; I being 
a messenger of Amon. I am one for whom they will seek "unceasingly. 
As for the crew of the prince of Byblos, whom they sought to kill, their 
lord will surely find "ten crews of thine, and he will slay them, on his 
part.” She had the people called and stationed (before her); she said 
to me: “Pass the night-.” 

•This word points to earlier trouble with the Thakkara. and doubtless explains the 
“ twice ’’ above. 
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THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY 1 OF EGYPT 


By James Henby Breasted, 

The University of Chicago. 

Since Steindorff 2 showed that the Intfs do not all belong in 
the Eleventh Dynasty, the greatest uncertainty has prevailed as 
to the length of this dynasty, and the order of the kings belonging 
to it. A closer examination, however, will, I believe, permit of a 
fairly safe arrangement of these kings, and determine also how 
long the family reigned. 

It is evident from the monuments which they have left that 
they conquered the North and overthrew the Heracleopolitans. 
Now, this conquest can be made the basis of a rearrangement of 
the family which accomplished it. It is possible from the con¬ 
temporary monuments to determine whether the reign of a given 
king falls before or after the conquest of the North. Let us 
apply this test to the four Mentuhoteps known to us.* These are: 
Nb-fctp, Nb-brw-R\ S’nb-k’-R' and Nb-t’wy-R'. The 
Turin Papyrus places Nb-brw-R' and S'nb-k’-R' together 
toward the end of the dynasty, in the order in which I have 
named them. In the Sakkara and Abydos lists they are the only 
kings of the Eleventh Dynasty who are mentioned at all; while 
the prestige of Nb-brw-R' was such that in the tradition of 
the New Kingdom he was regarded as the founder and establisher 
of Theban power (LD, III, 2a, d). He is named at the Rames- 
seum, side by side with Menes and Ahmose I, and receives the 
same honors as they. It is evident that he must have ruled the 
whole country; in his time the conquest of the North was a 
thing of the past. The monuments of his successor, S'nb-k’-R', 
show clearly that he likewise reigned in the period after the con¬ 
quest. At Hammamat his records (LD, II, 150a = Golenischeff, 
Hamm., XV—XVII, xi, 9, 10) state that he drew men for the 
work in the quarries from the territory between Oxyrhynchus and 

i This reconstruction of the Eleventh Dynasty is also appearing in the Abhandlungen 
of the Royal Prussian Academy (in Ednard Meyer’s essay, 41 Aegyptische Chronologic ”), 1906. 

*“Die Kdnige Mentuhotep nnd Antef,” AZ. y XXXIII, 77 ff. 

a I need hardly say to anyone who has examined it, that the Karaak list cannot be 
employed in such a reconstruction, as its arrangement is not chronological. 
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Gebeldn, showing that all upper Egypt practically was in his 
hands. Similarly the boast of Henu, who had charge of the work 
at Hammamat, that he was a “queller of the IJ’-nbw” (L 10), 
shows that he must have controlled the Delta. 

In the case of Nb-^tp we find very remarkable and hitherto 
unnoticed evidence of his position in the family. Fragments 4 of 
a now vanished temple of his have survived at Gebelta, rebuilt 
into the wall of a Ptolemaic temple there. One block represents 
Nb-htp smiting an enemy, bearing the inscription: “Prince of 
Te^enu and —( ?) ”. He could hardly have smitten the Libyans 
unless he had possession of the Delta. Quite decisive, however, 
is the remarkable scene on another block. Here Nb-btp strikes 
down four enemies, three of whom are designated as “Nubians, 
Asiatics (Sttyw), Libyans;” while the fourth, without inscrip¬ 
tion, is an Egyptian! Over the whole is the following significant 
inscription: “Binding the chiefs of the Two Lands, capturing 
the South and Northland, the foreign countries (b^swt) and the 
two regions (ydbwy), the Nine Bows and the Two Lands.” 
Nb-btp was therefore the king who completed the conquest of 
the North. For the first time since the wars of the early dynastic 
kings with the North, we have here a Pharaoh openly boasting of 
his victories over the Egyptians, and without hesitation depicting 
his defeated countrymen among the despised barbarians whom 
he had conquered. It is therefore perfectly certain that Nb-btp 
belongs before Nb-brw-R\ We cannot place him immediately 
preceding this king, however, for in a contemporary relief 6 
Nb-brw-R' is shown receiving the homage of a vassal king of 
his own family, an otherwise unknown ’Intf. Now, this 
coregent ’Intf cannot have been the successor of Nb-brw-R', 
for the reason that the Turin Papyrus shows S'nb-k’-R* as 
Nb-brw-R'’s successor. This unknown ’Intf therefore was 
the predecessor of Nb-brw-R', and had been displaced by the 
latter, who then allowed him to reign for a time as a vassal. We 
may therefore regard the following order of kings as certain: 

Nb-btp. 

The vassal ’Intf. 

Nb-hrw-R*. 

S'nb-k’-R*. 

♦ Now in Cairo; (published (very inaccurately) by Daresay (Rec., XIV, 26; XVI, 42); 
much better by Fraser (PSBA, XV, 409, Plate XV). I was fortunately able to use also a 
dictionary copy by Erroan. 

& PSBA , 1881,99,100; Petrie, Season XVI, 489; Morgan, Cat. de Mon,; Maspero, Hist., 1,468* 
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But it is still uncertain whether there may not have been a reign 
or two between Nb-^tp and the vassal ’Intf. This last ques¬ 
tion will be resumed later. 

Before discussing the position of Nb-t’wy-R', the remain¬ 
ing Mentuhotep of the four, let us now examine the positions to 
be assigned to the remaining ’Intfs. As Steindorff has con¬ 
clusively shown, we have besides the vassal ’Intf, only two other 
’Intfs, who are shown by the contemporary monuments to 
belong in the Eleventh Dynasty. These are the nomarch ’Intf 
and Horns W’t- f nb-’Intf. It is evident from the title of the 
former that he should head the family line, before they assumed 
royal predicates. 8 Even the erratic Kamak list places such a 
nomarch ’Intf at the beginning of this dynasty. Horus 
W’b" 'nb reigned to the end of his career before the conquest of 
the North. Indeed, he began that conquest himself. His tomb 
stela 7 erected in the fiftieth year of his reign at Thebes states: 
.... her northern boundary as far as the nome of Aphroditopolis. 8 I 
drove in the mooring-stake 9 (that is, I landed) in the sacred valley, I cap¬ 
tured the entire Thinite nome, I opened all her fortresses (or prisons). I 
made her 10 the “door of the North.” 

This “door of the North” is of course his northern frontier, cor¬ 
responding to the “door of the South” at Elephantine, known 
since the Sixth ’ Dynasty. W’h- f nb-Intf’s “door of the 
North” in the nome of Aphroditopolis can hardly have been any¬ 
thing else than the “fortress of the port of the South,” which 
Tefibi of Siut states 11 was his southern frontier at about the same 
period, that is, toward the close of Heracleopolitan supremacy. But 
W’b-'nb-Intf evidently pushed the conquest no farther during 
his lifetime, if this point was his frontier at the erection of his 
tombstone in his fiftieth year. As the conquest of the North 
was incomplete in his reign, he must therefore be placed before 
Nb-fctp, who completed the conquest, and after the nomarch ’Intf. 

'That the line of these Theban princes before thej assumed the sole kingship (that is, 
before they became the Eleventh Dynasty, as known to us), may hare included several more 
of them, is probable from the Kamak list. Whether it is the nomarch Intf, or a later one 
of the line, who stands at the head of the list in the Turin Papyrus, Is not a question essen¬ 
tially affecting this reconstruction. 

7 Mar., S/on. die ., 49; cf. p. 13; RougA Inter. Hi4r., 161,162. 

*Kead the serpent and feather That this is the proper reading is rendered almost 
certain by the connected data. W’^-'nfc is here speaking of the establishment of his 
northern boundary. The inscription of 'Intf-y^r (see below) shows that W’^-'nb ruled 
as far north as Akhmim, which is directly across the river from the nome of Aphroditopo¬ 
lis, and the latter is just north of the Thinite nome. 

* Compare Sharpe, Inter.. I. 79,1.14; Pap. Ebers, 58, 9. and Be the, Verbum. 1,2S9. 

i°The Thinite nome is masculine; henoe “ her ” is doubtless the name of Aphroditopolis. 

u Griffith, Siut., Tomb, HI. 1.18. 
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We have now determined the relative positions of six kings of 
the dynasty. That of Nb-t’wy-R' still remains uncertain. It 
has usually been accepted that the Turin Papyrus assigns six 
kings to the Eleventh Dynasty; in that case we should have no 
place in its ranks for our remaining Mentu^otep. As a matter of 
fact, however, the papyrus shows under the sixth name plain 

traces of a seventh; the remains of the % in the title pre¬ 
ceding the name are especially clear. Now, the monuments of 
Nb-t’wy-R* show beyond question that he ruled the whole 
country. For his operations in the Hammamat quarries he mus¬ 
tered no less than ten thousand men, three thousand of whom 
came from the Delta; and his skilled artisans were drawn from 
the “whole land.” We must therefore place him after the con¬ 
quest of the North, that is after Nb-btp. We left a possible 
lacuna between Nb-^tp and the vassal ’Intf. But the extent 
of Nb-t’wy-R*’s operations in Hammamat is quite against the 
conclusion that he immediately followed the union of all Egypt 
under Nb-fctp. Moreover, if we insert his reign after Nb-fctp, 
we have no king of the dynasty left to fill the vacancy of the lost 
name at the end of the dynasty in the Turin Papyrus. Further¬ 
more, Nb-t’wy-R' celebrated his IJb-sd already in the second 
year of his reign. 11 He had thus waited twenty-eight years as 
crown prince, before his father’s death had brought him the 
crown. He is therefore likely to have been advanced in years at 
his accession. His mighty vizier, Amenemhet, who mustered ten 
thousand men for the operations in Hammamat, and boasts of 
unusual power, was therefore, as has been before suggested, 
probably able to thrust aside a feeble old king, and become the 
founder of a new dynasty. However this last supposition may 
be, I do not think that any other arrangement of the Eleventh 
Dynasty kings can be supported from the contemporary docu¬ 
ments and the lists. The fact that the temple lists have omitted 
Nb-t’wy-R* after S'nb-k’-R* and before the Twelfth Dynasty 
cannot be cited against our reconstruction; for any reconstruc¬ 
tion must reckon with such omission of the name lost at this 
place in the Turin Papyrus. Such temple lists commonly omit 
ephemeral reigns at the dose of a dynasty. 

MGolealeeheff, Hammamat, Plate XI(«LD. II, 140c). 
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We may therefore restore the seven kings of the Turin Papyrus 
as follows: 


Nomarch Intf I. 1 * 

X 

years 

Homs WVnb-’Intf IL - 

- 50+* 

« 

Nb-btp-Mentuhotep I. 

X 

u 

Vassal Tntf III. - 

X 

u 

Nb-hrw-R'-Mentuhotep II. 

- 46 + x 

a 

S'nb-k’-B'-Mentuhotep III. 

28 + 05 

u 

Nb-t’wy-R'-Mentuhotep IV. 

- - -2 + 05 

u 


An examination of the chronology of this reconstruction shows 
that it will fulfil the demands in this respect also. From the 
Stela 14 of ’Intf-yfcr at Leyden (dated in the thirty-third year 
of Sesostris I., that is, fifty-three years after the accession of the 
Twelfth Dynasty), we know that ’Intf-y^r’s great grandfather 
had been appointed to a scribal office in the Thinite nome by 
W’h-'nb* 15 Estimating an official generation at thirty to thirty- 
five years, we may roughly date the appointment of ’Intf-yfcr’s 
great grandfather at one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
forty years before the erection of ’Intf-y^r’s tombstone at 
Abydos. His appointment fell therefore in the period from, 
roughly, sixty-seven to eighty-seven years before the fall of the 
Eleventh Dynasty. If the appointment occurred near the end of 
W’b-'nb’s reign, the latter’s accession may have occurred as 
early as one hundred and thirty-seven years before the fall of the 
Eleventh Dynasty. This is again corroborated by the surviving 
dates from the reigns of his successors, which show that his death 
could not have occurred later than some eighty years (minimum 
seventy-six) before the accession of the Twelfth Dynasty. Now, 
the Turin Papyrus gives at least one hundred and sixty ,§ years as 
the length of the dynasty, and the remaining twenty-three years 
necessary to make up this total may belong to the reign of the 
nomarch ’Intf, who preceded W’b-'nb. It should be noted 
that the war for the conquest of the North may have been con¬ 
cluded as late as eighty years before the end of the Eleventh 
Dynasty. 

i*Or one of his descendants, of whom we have no oootemporary monument*. 

M Leemans, Deter, rati, det mon. £g. & Leide, pp. 264-06; Rougt, Rev. arch., 1» str., 
VI, 300; Piehl, Inter ., III, XXI, XXII. 

i*In view of this monument it is very remarkable to And W’h-'nb transferred to the 
period following the Middle Kingdom in Badge's history. 

i* That this total refers to the Eleventh Dynasty is certain. It immediately precedes 
the Twelfth Dynasty, and as a summation also immediately precedes the Eleventh Dynasty, 
the sum one hundred and sixty (+ x) most refer to the reigns of the Eleventh Dynasty, 
lying be t we e n the two summations. 
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THE SERPENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Ross G. Mobison, M.A., Ph.D., 

Lecturer in Oriental Languages, Toronto University. 

All animals with which primitive man has come in contact 
have received some reverence or worship, but the three which sit 
highest in the house of the gods are the Serpent, the Crow, and 
the Hare. The serpent has been the most universally worshiped 
of all animals; wherever it has been known, there it has been 
reverenced. The reason is not far to seek. The primal cause of 
the superstitious regard of any animal lies in its “uncanniness” 
—a quality which the serpent possesses in a very high degree. 

The characteristics which have led mankind to give the ser¬ 
pent such a high place in their regard may be thus summarized: 
its motions, whether proceeding forward like a “streak of bur¬ 
nished light,” or still more wonderfully executing without haste 
and without confusion the most intricate figures; 1 its lightning- 
like rapidity in attacking its victims; its tongue continually flick¬ 
ering in and out of its mouth; 1 its power of looking like its 
environment ; # its specter-like silence and subtlety; its faculty of 
sudden appearance and disappearance; its infinite patience and 
watchfulness; its power of continuing for hours with head raised 
aloft, and with brilliant eyes fixed on some object which has 
excited its suspicion or curiosity; its wonderful quietude when 
lying day after day upon the same spot as if asleep, yet eternally 
awake, and with open eyes fixed on all who observe it; its power 
of existing for long periods without food and with no diminution 
of its vigor; its periodical renewing of its youth by sloughing its 
skin; its longevity; its deadly venom; its power of fascination; 
its habit of frequenting ruins, lonely places, caves, and subter¬ 
ranean abodes. 

Being possessed of so many qualities, seemingly demoniacal, 
others were naturally soon added, and serpent-worship, direct and 

i Qf. Prov. 30:19. Kipling in his Jungle Book gives s vivid description of a serpent 
performing these evolutions. 

a The reason for this unceasing motion of the serpent’s tongue jet awaits a satisfactory 
explanation. 

. * All wild animals have this power in a greater or less degree. 
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symbolical, arose . 4 By reason of tradition, Christians have an 
almost unconquerable repugnance to the whole serpent kind. Yet 
the snake has not always been, and by many peoples is not yet, 
regarded with aversion, but with friendly regard . 8 This demands 
explanation. From its uncanniness, and especially from its deadly 
poison, we should expect fear to predominate in the feeling aroused 
by the serpent. But the fact that a poisonous snake rarely uses 
its power against man except to avenge an insult or injury would 
produce a belief in its friendliness, or at least in its neutrality, 
which might be inclined to friendliness . 5 The principal reason is, 
however, to be found in the fondness of the serpent for lurking 
about human dwellings. The silent, but ever-watchful, snake 
gliding about the house came to be looked upon as its protector. 
This belief in the guardianship exercised by the serpent is its 
first and most constant attribute . 7 

In close relation to this is the belief common among primitive 
people in a serpent ancestry. To them the dead must have a 
material body and a specific location, and the popular conception 
gave to them most often an animal form. The serpent was very 
frequently regarded as the dwelling-place of a departed soul, 
because of its habit of frequenting graves and houses . 5 

t 

* I shall here make no examination of what has been well called the “ portentous non* 
sense* 1 of Phallic symbolism. Phallicism was doubtless a most widespread cult, and 
naturally enough the serpent appears in its symbolism, bat such was merely an incident in, 
not the essence of, serpent-worship. While Phallic practices were probably common in 
Israel, there is no sure reference to it in the Old Testament (c/., however, W. R. Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, Note D, on Isa. 57:8). 

5 The serpent was often kept as a pet. In ancient Greek pictures a serpent is frequently 
seen under the table in place of a dog C Journal of Hellenistic Studies , Vol. V, p. 113). The 
most common serpent of Greece and Italy is the Coluber Aesculapii, which attains a length 
of about three feet, is of a mild disposition, and easily domesticated. Elian says the 
ancient Egyptians kept snakes as pets. 

* American Indians believe that a rattlesnake will not bite an Indian except in revenge 
(Emerson, Indian Myths, p. 43). Among the Zulus the murder of a venomous snake had to 
be atoned for (Ratsel, History of Mankind, Vol. II, p. 356). 

7 In classical language, its fortune; in colloquial parlance, its mascot. Should a serpent 
take up its abode in a Zulu house, it is itongo— the god of the house (Ratsel, op. cit ., Vol. El 
p. 856). In Armenia to this day the harmless bouse snakes are regarded as the family pro¬ 
tectors, and every village and district is supposed to have its invisible guardian serpent to 
whom offerings are made (Abeghian, Der armenische Volksglav.be , pp. 74 sq.). In the PunjAb 
every householder places his house under the protection of a naga, or harmless snake 
(Crooke, Folklore of India, Vol. II, p. 144). The Roman genius loci often appeared as a ser¬ 
pent, and the royal and divine serpent-symbol of Egypt typifies guardianship. In modern 
Egypt every house has a serpent as its harra+el-bet, or protector of the house, which is fed 
on milk and eggs. In Cairo each quarter of the city is believed to have a guardian spirit in 
the shape of a serpent. One of the most common designs on Assyrian amulets is the serpent, 
and its place as guardian may be implied from its representation on boundary stones, for 
example on those of Merodach-Baladan and Nebuchadrezzar. 

* There seems to have been a natural relation supposed to exist between mankind and 
the serpent. When a huge serpent issued from the body of the crucified Cleomenes the 
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By a combination of the two preceding views arose the concep¬ 
tion of the serpent as an avenger. In the earliest beliefs the 
Greek Erinyes were the spirits of the dead in serpent form, who 
remained aronnd the house or grave to avenge any injury or insult 
offered it, and although as early as the time of Homer the Erinyes 
had become more or less an abstraction, in Virgil the serpents 
still issue from the grave. 

The serpent was also frequently regarded as the symbol or 
cause of life and healing. 9 Asklepios, Apollo, and Hygeia were 
all worshiped in this form, and during a plague in Rome a sacred 
serpent was brought from Greece to stay the pestilence. To this 
day the Moslem peasantry of Egypt believe most firmly in the 
Shekh Heridi, a serpent with shrine and priests, and cures as 
wonderful as those wrought by the good Ste Anne de Beaupre 
are reputed to be done by it. 10 Wisdom was ascribed to the 
serpent, and it has also been employed as the symbol of time or 
eternity. 

The beliefs about the serpent may well be called catholic, and 
were doubtless held firmly by the ancient Hebrews; and we 
should expect, therefore, to find traces of them, or some of them, 
in the Bible. 

In Tristram’s Fauna of Palestine thirty-three species of 
serpents are enumerated, but of these only six are poisonous, and 
deaths from snake-bite are rare at the present day. Like our¬ 
selves, the people do not clearly distinguish between the harmless 
snakes and their deadly kinsfolk, so that many or most of the 
innocuous serpents are also dreaded. 

The generic word for serpent is na^ash (TCHD). The same 
word also denotes divination (Gen. 30:27; Lev. 19:26; Numb. 
23:23), which shows the high reputation of the snake for wisdom. 

people were terrified, for this showed him to hare been a semi-divine hero. They were 
pacified on being reminded that, as the body of a ball produced bees, and that of a horse, 
wasps, so the body of a man produced serpents (Journal of Hellenistic Studies , Vol. XIX, 
pp. 2Q&*qq.). By modern Greek peasants an unbaptized babe is called 3p«urovA« (“ little ser¬ 
pent”), and is no doabt in danger of being spirited away in that form (ibid., p. 216). With 
this may be compared the old Arab custom of hiding a new-born baby under a caldron until 
daylight. Iron by its magical properties would keep it safe from jinn until it could be put 
under the protection of a deity ( Kinship , p. 154). 

• In 1899 a court in Larnaca, Cyprus, awarded £80 (Turkish) as damages for the loss of 
a snake's horn which had been lent to cure a certain disease. 

Native Christians generally identify Shekh Heridi with Asmodeus, the evil spirit 
exorcised from Sarrah by the fish liver and banished to Egypt (Tobit, 3:8). Perhaps the 
worship of this serpent may have suggested to the writer of Tobit this destination for the 
demon. Moslems, as a rule, hate the serpent as much as Christians do, and a Mohammedan 
will carefully break every hair which comes out of his beard lest it become a reptile. 
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The enchanter is the wise man, the man who has supernatural 
knowledge and power. In course of time the magician and his 
arts came to be regarded as evil, but when the name for serpent 
became the name for magic, it simply meant that the enchanter, 
medicine-man, or priest was as clever as a serpent. It is barely 
possible that the Arab word fyanash, “to enchant,” and nafrash 
are etymologically connected. 

Th ePethen" (-jr®, Dent. 32:33; Isa. 11:8; Ps.58:5; 91:13; 
Job 20:14, 16; etymology uncertain; cf. Ass. pitnu, “a noose, or 
snare”) is most probably the serpent known’in Egypt as the 
hay ye 12 (coluber or naja hate , cerastes candidus), the common 
asp—a serpent very closely allied to the cobra of India, but 
without the spectacle markings. Like it also, although very 
poisonous, it is the favorite serpent of charmers and jugglers. 
It is not found now in great numbers in Palestine, but the refer¬ 
ence to “charming” (Ps. 58:5, 6) seems to make it certain that 
the hay ye is referred to by this name. 13 

The Shephiphon (^ETEKZi) is mentioned once (Gen. 49:17). 
According to Jerome, it is the cerastes (cerastes comutus or 
cerastes hasselquistii) , a blunt-nosed, two-homed, highly poison¬ 
ous viper which lurks in the sand, to which it has a very striking 
resemblance. It is much dreaded on account of the deadliness of 
its venom and its ferocity. Tristram says: “I have seen my 
horse rear, and shake with terror, on descrying this little snake 
lurking in the depression of a camel’s foot-mark.” The char¬ 
acteristics ascribed to Dan as a tribal head make the identification 
of Shephiphon certain. 

The Eph'eh (TOBfct, Isa. 30:6; 59:5; Job 20:16) gets its 
name from the hissing sound it makes, and may be the 
daboia , but more than one species may have been included 
under the name. In Arabic the name is usually given to the 
Algerine viper ( echidna arietans ), a small but very malignant 
serpent. 

The word 'Akhshub (SHD55, once only, Ps. 140:4) is trans¬ 
lated “adder,” but this is only a guess, for there is no root 

lilt is not impossible that the Greek python is from some form of this word. For 
python there is no derivation to be found in Greek (cf> Liddell and Scott, Lexicon). 

la This is the common Arabic name for serpent and is cognate to the word for life. In 
Egypt the name has become limited to the cobra or uraeue. 

is In an old commentary on this passage it is gravely related that the asp has been 
known to put the point of its tail in one ear and lay the other on the ground to keep itself 
from being charmed. 
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available from which a suitable meaning may be derived. The 
versions all agree that some kind of a serpent is meant, but the 
Targum rendering is “spider” (IVSISJ, Heb. TZT257), which 
may be the correct reading. The spider and serpent are paral¬ 
leled in another passage (Isa. 59:5). 

The name Qipoz (TlSp, once only, Isa. 34:15) is translated 
by the A.V. as “great owl,” but from the Arabic Qiffazatun it 
is now known to be the arrow snake ( eryx jaculns), a reptile 
very common and harmless, but exceedingly rapid in its move¬ 
ments, hence its name. 

Serpents are sometimes referred to as Zohelim (D^blTT, 
“creepers,” Deut. 32:24, “creepers in the dust;” Mic. 7:17, 
“creepers on the earth”). 14 The name comes from a root mean¬ 
ing to withdraw or retire (c/. Job 32:6). When Adonijah sought 
to make himself king, he went to the stone Zoheleth to complete 
his preparations and be crowned (1 Kings 1:9). Some connect 
this name with Saturn (called in Arabic Zuhal because of its 
remoteness); but actual worship of so specialized a form did not 
exist in Israel at this early date. The name means “Serpent 
Stone;” and was most probably applied to it because of its shape 
or markings, and hence from very early times it would be regarded 
as sacred. It thus became a landmark and a common meeting- 
place for the transaction of business and the taking of oaths. 16 If 
the serpent was the totem of the Davidic house, as is claimed by 
Robertson Smith, then by that family Zoheleth would be regarded 
with special veneration. 

The most dreaded of all the serpents mentioned in the Old 
Testament is the Siph'oni (^BX, Isa. 11:8; 59:5; Jer. 8:17; 
Prov. 23:32; JB2S, a collective form, Isa. 14:29). The English 
version translates by “adder” with variant “cockatrice” (A.V.) 
or “basilisk” (R.V.). Because of the fear in which it was held 
most commentators now take it to refer to the yellow viper, 
Daboia Xanthina , the largest and most feared of the reptiles of 
Palestine. The Daboia is peculiarly an Indian species and is 
almost the same as the dreaded Tic-polonga of Ceylon ( D . 
Russelii ). The objection to this identification is the mention of 
the eggs of the Siph'oni (Isa. 59:5), whereas the Daboia , being 

u Duhm suggests that in Pb. 91: IS xohel should be read instead of atonal, bat there seems 
no need of such an emendation. As it stands it gives a good parallelism with the second 
part of the verse. 

i* Cf. the common use of plighting stanes in Scotland in former days. 
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a viper, does not lay eggs. 16 Because of this Riehm identifies 
it with the Tarbophis fallax, a very pretty nocturnal snake 
which sometimes attains to the length of three feet. 17 It is, 
however, non-poisonous, and cannot be the serpent meant. 
Riehm says it was believed to have the power of spitting its 
venom, and was thus the object of much dread. While myths 
like this may have been believed about it, still it was too common 
a reptile to inspire such fear as is implied in the Old Testament 
without any cause. What the Revisers meant by “basilisk” is 
not clear. Many commentators have, or seem to have, a vague 
impression that there is somewhere in Africa a small but most 
deadly viperj of this name which is meant. But neither in 
Africajnor anywhere else is there a serpent known by this 
name. 16 

If we understand by “basilisk” what the A.V. means by 
“cockatrice,” we have most probably the correct meaning. The 
Siph'oni was a serpent with fabulous powers for evil. 19 The myth 
of the basilisk came to the Greeks from Egypt or Assyria, as it 
must have taken its rise among peoples accustomed to very 
poisonous reptiles. The myth would certainly be an accepted 
belief in Palestine. Some have taken the name to be identical 
with Typhon ,Jthe name of the evil dragon or serpent, the enemy 
of the good gods of Egypt. There is a striking similarity 
between the names. As no good derivation has yet been found 
in the Semitic languages, the word is in all likelihood a foreign 
one and may easily be the same as Typhon. In Isa. 11:8 the 
word translated “den,” R.V., is me'urath , the feminine of ma’or, 

is Vipers are ovo-viviparous, t. e., they retain the eggs in their bodies until they are 
hatched. It may be said that misbeliefs about serpents are very common, and the writer of 
this chapter being in Babylonia such a mistake is to be expected. Even writers of today 
fall into the same error. Cheyne on this passage says: “They brood purposes as deadly as 
vipers' epps." The Old Testament writers seem, however, to be well acquainted with the 
habits of snakes; e. ?., they always speak of the serpent biting, not stinging (in Prov. 23:32 
the verb means “ to pierce," not “ to sting ”). 

11 Called by Germans KcUxeruchlange ; by Rhiem, Ailurophis vivax ; by Tristram, 
Tachymenis vivax . I use the name given in the British Museum catalogue. 

16 No serpent called “ basilisk ” appears in any zoological list or good dictionary which 
I have been able to consult. The only animal known by this name is a small American lizard 
of the family Iguanidae which has on its head a hollow crest inflatable at will. 

i® The basilisk (Gk. basilUcos , Lat. regulus), “ little king," was a small serpent, but the 
king of all reptiles “because of his stately pace and magnanimous mynde." It went half 
upright, and had a coronet upon its head. The deadly power of its poison was such that 
shrubs were withered and stones broken by its breath. It killed by its piercing glance. 
The name “ cockatrice " is a corruption of the Med. Lat. calcatrix , and from the name came 
the belief that it was hatched by a serpent or a toad from a cock's egg. The attributes of 
the cockatrice were the same as those of the basilisk. 
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“a luminary” (Gen. 1:14), and, if the correct reading, must refer 
to the gleaming eye of the basilisk or to its coronet. 80 

The Saraph serpents are mentioned three times (Numb. 
21:5-9; Deut. 8:15; Isa. 14:29). If the name be not of foreign 
origin, it comes from a root meaning “to bum” (Gen. 11:3; 2 
Chron. 16:14; Isa. 44:16). It is generally held that it is given 
to them because of their bite, and hence may describe any ser¬ 
pent. This is most unlikely. The same name is applied to the 
divine attendants in the vision of Isaiah and cannot there refer 
to biting, but to the appearance of the beings. The name is 
most likely given to the serpents for the same reason. From the 
name, and because the “cherub” was at first probably the 
thunder-cloud (cf. Ps. 18:11), it may be concluded that the 
“seraph” originally indicated the lightning, the serpent of the 
sky. In course of time the name was applied to certain serpents, 
presumably with a mythical reference. The “flying serpent” of 
Isa. 14:29 is evidently some reptile more or less mythical; 
probably a dragon of some kind. Herodotus mentions an inva¬ 
sion of Egypt by flying serpents, which shows that the Arabian 
desert was believed to be the home of such reptiles. 91 

The name Tannin (’pfi) is used when the writer speaks of 
some creature of the reptile kind of which he has no very clear 
knowledge. It is large, powerful, and poisonous, but he knows 
little of its actual attributes, size, and shape. Among the crea¬ 
tures made on the fifth day are the “great tanninim ,” or sea- 
monsters, but the writer knows nothing more about them. In 
Exod. 7:9 (cf. 4:3) and Ps. 91:13 the tanninim are evidently 
some kind of serpent; in Isa. 27:1, 51:9; Pss. 74:13, 148:7; 
Job 7:12, they are mythical dragons. In Deut. 32:33 the poison 
of tanninim is spoken of, and the reference may be either to 
dragons or semi-fabulous serpents. 

SYMBOLISM OF SEBPENT. 

In the Old Testament the serpent is almost exclusively the 
type of evil of some kind. In the New Testament this is intensi¬ 
fied, and the worst name the Apocalypse can apply to the “devil” 

soli is suggested that the word is a corruption, or dialect form, of (Oen. 19:90), 

or better rOTflO, Jer. 21:18. 

si The belief that a serpent can throw itself for a considerable distance at the object it 
desires to strike, and so maj be called a “ flying serpent,’* dies hard, as all superstitions and 
misbeliefs do (see Imperial Dictionary of the Bible). The thing is impossible. 
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is to call him an “old serpent”—a name implying all evil and 
mischief. The only clear exception in the whole Bible is in the 
language of the Christ himself, who points to the serpent as a 
source from which disciples may learn wisdom. 

The serpent is itself the author of all evil (Gen., chap. 3); it 
is the type of the wicked (Isa. 59:5; Pss. 58:5, 140:4); of 
treachery, deceit, and lying-in-wait (Gen. 49:17); of desolation 
(Isa. 34:15); of degradation (Mic. 7:17). Serpents are the 
instruments of God’s punishment (Numb. 21:6; Isa. 14:29; Jer. 
8:17; Amos 5:19; Job 20:16). The food and drink of the 
wicked are likened to the poison of the serpent (Dent. 32:33; 
Job 20:14); also wine itself (Prov. 23:32). The glory of the 
messianic reign is figured forth in the saying of the prophets 
that even the most deadly serpents shall then be harmless (Isa. 
11:8; Ps. 91:13). In Jesus ben Sirach (21:2) the serpent is 
the type of sin itself: 2 * “Flee from sin as from a serpent; if thou 
comest nigh it, it will bite thee.” 

Rods were turned into serpents on two occasions in the 
preparation for the exodus; once by God for Moses (Exod. 
4:3 sqq .), and again by Aaron and the sages of Egypt in a con¬ 
tention between them (Exod. 7:9 sqq.). m The two narratives are 
very different. The story of Moses is simple and dignified, and 
has a worthy purpose in the development of the history; that of 
Aaron and the wise men resembles ordinary folklore stories of 
contests between magicians. The former narrative is by J, the 
latter by P, which may account for the different names used; but 
the name tannin (7:9 sqq., LXX, Spa/cvp), is more likely used to 
give the idea of some kind of monster, serpent, or dragon, which 
could swallow up the dragons of the other wonder-workers. The 
fact that the magicians performed the same feat shows that the 
action of Aaron was not regarded by the writer or reader as 
specially divine or supernatural. The narrative seems to lack 
that high moral purpose which we always expect in any divine 
interference with the ordinary course of nature. 24 The serpent 
has no symbolism in either case. 

>3 The meaning of Jer. 46:22 is Tory obscure. The text is manifestly corrupt, and the 
Masoretio reading impossible. 

ss One of the most common feats of an Arab serpent-charmer is to turn the hayye ser¬ 
pent into a stick, i . e., to throw it into a hypnotic, rigid condition. It is said that this is 
done by the juggler pressing the nape of the viper's neck in a certain way. 

34 It is noteworthy that there is no exhibition of fear when these monsters appear. Cf. 
Exod., chap. 4. 
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The fiery serpents .—The story of these reptiles (D^BHlD, 
Numb. 21:5-9) is extremely difficult of explanation, if it is to be 
taken literally in all its parts. This difficulty has been felt by 
both rabbinic and! Christian interpreters. Neither of these have 
given much attention to the essential questions, but have been 
generally content to draw some lessons from the story, or to find 
some allegorical meaning in it. The making of an image is in 
direct opposition to all the divine Torah to Israel, the aim of 
which was to root out all empty symbolism and fetish veneration. 
Therefore for God to command that a serpent's image should be 
made to be reverenced is so inconsistent as to be unbelievable. 
If Nehushtan (2 Kings 18:4) was this image, it simply shows 
that the inevitable in the then condition of religion in Israel 
happened—the miracle-working image became a god. 26 

The story divides itself into two parts: (1) the sending of 
the serpents as agents of divine vengeance; (2) the making of a 
bronze image to heal the bitten ones. The first part (vss. 5-7) 
has every appearance of being founded on an actual occurrence. 
When it is said God sent serpents, it is merely the Semitic 
equivalent of our statement: it happened in God’s providence. 
The event may or may not have been miraculous; the Semites 
did not distinguish. Serpents venomous and harmless are today 
quite plentiful in the Arabian Desert, and that they were so in 
ancient times we know from Esarhaddon, who says in his Annals 
that in his campaign against the Arabs his army marched for 
“twenty double leagues through a country where serpents and 
scorpions covered the ground like grasshoppers.” There is also 
a tradition that Alexander lost many soldiers by snake-bite. 28 It 
is, however, contrary to the nature of serpents to attack men in 
the manner here represented, although the poison serpents are 
very easily stirred up to anger. 

Three explanations of the narrative may be offered: (1) During 
their wanderings the Israelites came into a district infested with 
venomous serpents, and many of the people were bitten and died. 

* The serpent was regarded bj many peoples as a suitable symbol of God. It was so 
in Egypt. Primitive peoples are almost bound up to the use of animal similes for the deity. 
We can the more readily understand this when we remember that Christians yet use animal 
figures to represent God, and use animal names in addressing Him, as in the Agntu Dei , and 
“Come Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove.'* Neither the sheep nor the dove are remarkable for 
special powers, as are the bull and the serpent. The use of the dove image comes probably 
from the misunderstanding of a simile; the flight, not the spirit, was like a dove. 

» Strabo, 15:2:7. 
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According to Semitic theology, this must have been a visitation 
of God for the sins of the people, and the murmuring against the 
manna appeared to them to be an adequate cause. (2) These 
serpents were specially and supernaturally prepared of God for 
this purpose. When we take into account the Semitic mode of 
expression, this view requires no consideration,. (3) The plague 
was the outbreak of some disease, the symptoms of which resembled 
serpent-bite. As an exact remembrance of the character of the 
pestilence was lost, it came to be regarded as an attack of real 
serpents. If this view be correct, then what the disease was 
cannot now with certainty be ascertained. A very interesting, if 
not altogether convincing, theory is put forward by Hirsch in his 
Historical and Geographical Pathology ” According to him, the 
plague was an epidemic of the parasite commonly known as 
“guinea-worm” ( Filaria or Dracunculus medinensis). This para¬ 
site is quite common in parts of Africa, India, and Arabia. It 
enters the body in drinking-water (some say through the pores of 
the skin), and attacks most frequently the legs and the feet. 
There is no social, racial, or other immunity from the attacks of 
this filaria* The theory that the seraphim which attacked the 
Hebrews were Filariae medinensis receives some support from 
Plutarch, who states, on the authority of the geographer Agathar- 
chides, that the dwellers by the Red Sea suffer from a serious 
malady due to “small serpents” [Spaxovria fiucpa) which issue 
from the skin to gnaw the arms and legs, and retire underneath 
the skin if disturbed, causing intolerable pain. 39 It is impossible 
to decide absolutely between the first and the third of these 
explanations, but one or other of them must be correct. 

The first part of the narrative shows the serpents as agents of 
vengeance—a rdle they frequently play in the traditions of many 
peoples. In the second part they have a character entirely dif¬ 
ferent, but equally common. The serpent becomes the symbol, or 
agent, of healing. 

Is the second section by the same hand, and from the same 
time, as the first? The whole account is ascribed by critics to 

27 New Sydenham Society Transaction*, 1885. 

** A member of the medical staff of Toronto University recently removed several of these 
worms from a missionary lately returned from Africa. The operation was difficult owing to 
the rapidity with which the filaria moved. Its snake-like movement as it passed from place 
to place under the skin could be easily observed. 

toSymposion, 8,9: S. It is noteworthy that the plague attacked the Israelites near the 
Red Sea. 
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JE, which simply means it is not by P. It stands in a P setting 
(vss. 4, 10, 11), being by that writer or school, so that it is of 
late date, in its present form. Vss. 5-7 are in the purest classical 
Hebrew and seem to belong to the earliest strata of J. It may be 
confidently asserted that vss. 8 and 9 are not so old, though there 
is nothing in them which can with certainty be declared to be late 
Hebrew. The waw with the perfects may be explained as con- 
secutives, and the forms to be conditional imperfects: “So it 
would be, if the serpent had bitten a man he would look at the 
bronze serpent, and would live.” Such a construction is very 
rare in early Hebrew; it is doubtful if there be any parallel to 
this passage so taken, and the TT\7T\ with which vs. 9b opens 
seems certainly to be late; early Hebrew would have said TP1. 
The conclusion one draws is that vss. 5-7 give an old and 
accepted tradition, which was incorporated by J, while vss. 8 and 
9 were added later, for some special purpose, or from an inde¬ 
pendent source. 

Nehushtan .—The story of the bronze serpent has a very close 
connection with Nehushtan , a greatly venerated image, destroyed 
by Hezekiah (2 Kings 18:4). The verse in Kings, which is the 
only reference to Nehushtan there is, is certainly very much later 
than its context which it interrupts to illustrate. The demon¬ 
strative pronoun with which it opens points to this, and marks 
the verse as having been originally a marginal note or comment, 
which was later incorporated into the text. The employment of 
perfects with simple waw makes its late origin assured. This 
does not destroy the historical character of the narrative, for such 
a cult as this serpent worship cannot be the invention of a writer.* 0 

This image manifested its divine power as images always have 
done, and yet do by acts of healing. Its worship would be par¬ 
ticipated in by Yahweh-worshipers seeking healing, although it 
was certainly no part of the religion of Yah weh. It was probably 
some Canaanitic cult or fetish adopted by the Judaites. Kittel 
thinks the image was placed in the temple by Ahaz, who was fond 
of innovations, and who perhaps received it from the Assyrians 
(c/. 2 Kings 16:10); but the time between Ahaz and Hezekiah 

*°This Terse shows us how little we know of the actual condition of popular religion in 
Israel. By the merest accident we learn of an extended and popular serpent-worship in 
Judah maintaining itself until late times. A copyist or editor drawing upon his knowledge 
of tradition gives in a note some illustrations of Hesekiah's seal for Yahweh, and in doing 
so gives us a wonderful glimpse into Israel's practical faith. 
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is too abort to permit it becoming a national idol enshrined in the 
affections of the people, as is implied by the narrative. It was 
most likely a wonder-worker among the Canaanites before the 
Hebrews entered the land. These allurements of its worship and 
the proofs of its divinity proved too strong for these immigrants, 
and it became to them also a god of healing. It may have been 
the chief idol of Jerusalem, and remained there after David took 
the city and made it his capital; or it may have been removed to 
the temple by an early king, perhaps Solomon himself, in order 
to add popularity to the shrine which the kings desired should be 
the center of the national religion. Robertson Smith accounts 
for the place of this image in the temple by making it the totem 
symbol of the royal family. It is, however, the totem animal 
that is worshiped, not its symbol; and this theory leaves the heal- 
ing power of the image unaccounted for, as also the widespread 
homage it received. The reigning house might favor the image 
because it was of the serpent totem, but this does not explain the 
origin of the idol. 

The rise of prophecy with its apprehension of the spirituality 
of God placed the non-Yahwistic cults and superstitious practices 
in Israel upon their defense, when doubtless many “great and 
strong arguments” were built upon very slender foundations of 
old tradition, or upon none that existed outside the imagination 
of some clever apologist. The defenders of Nehushtan would be 
especially hard pressed. They had to endure more than the 
general polemic, for the story of the fall had begun to circulate, 
and it was of a kind to appeal to the imagination of the people. 
If Nehushtan is to maintain its place, authority must be had for 
it, and none less than Moses would be effective. Accordingly the 
old story of the serpents in the wilderness was expanded into a 
defense of Nehushtan .** 

The Serpent of the fall .—The great question of how sin 
appeared among men made in the image of God is answered very 
simply by saying that God forbade the parents of the race to eat 
of the fruit of a certain tree in Paradise, but a serpent tempted 
them and they fell. The mystery of sin is explained by a mystery 

si Two other explanations are possible. The bronze serpent of Hoses was invented in 
the reign of Manasseh when that monarch restored the serpent image, as he most certainly 
have done, unless the redactor or copyist of Kings who added 18:4 ascribed, through 
inadvertence, to Hezekiah’s reign, reforms which really belonged to Josiah's (c/. 2 Kings 
23:6). Or the explanation may have arisen later to account for such a strange thing in 
Israel as serpent-worship. 
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still greater, if the story is to be understood literally. Rabbinic, 
followed by Christian, interpreters have held that Satan, the con¬ 
stant enemy of God and king of all evil spirits, had either taken 
the appearance of a serpent, or had entered into the body of one 
and so approached the woman. Of such a belief there is abso¬ 
lutely no trace in the narrative, which treats of a serpent and 
that only. A serpent tempts; a serpent is punished. It is a 
common belief that jinn or spirits appear in animal forms, of 
which the serpent is more frequently chosen than any other;* 3 
but the doctrine of the devil is too advanced for the time from 
which this narrative dates. Satan does not appear till very late 
in the Old Testament (Job 1:6; Zech. 8:1; 1 Chron. 21:1),** 
and the first identification of the serpent with Satan is in Wisdom 
2:23, 24* 

The idea of a struggle between good and evil is common to 
all peoples who have attained to any moral consciousness. For a 
non-philosophical people the abstract is too difficult to appre¬ 
hend, and all things are personified. Evil has thus always taken 
a definite form, preferably that of a serpent.* 5 The serpents or 
dragons are, however, always evil deities or spirits in that shape, 
and had the author of the story of the fall been writing what he 
desired to be taken as literal history, he would have made some 
mention of evil spirits, as the belief in them was universal. Since 

M To Moslems every serpent has a great deal of demon in it. Jinn and ghul are often 
employed as names for serpents (Quran, 27:10; 28:31); SKaitan is also so used. Cf. the 
common Christian belief of former days that the devil, disguise himself as he would, could 
never divest himself of the goat-hoofs. 

M With 1 Chron. 21:1 cf. 2 Sam. 24:1, where it is said that it was Yahweh, not Satan, 
who incited David to number the people. 

Min Talmudic theology Satan is called the “old serpent M (cf. Apoc. 20:21), because 
with him began history. Some held he was made at the same time as Eve, while others 
identified him with Sammuel, the angel of death who, from being the highest throne-angel 
of God, fell by lust on seeing Eve. Three reasons for the temptation appear in the Talmud: 
(1) Satan desired to have complete control of the world (cf. Luke 4:6, and the story of 
Tiamat). (2) He was jealous because the human pair were ministered to by the angels of 
service. (3) He was enamored of Eve, and seduced her. The grosser explanation, being 
the more easily understood, was the most common. Cain was the son of Eve, and Satan 
and many other demons came into existence in the same way, though it is not clear whether 
the latter were children or grandchildren of Eve and the serpent. In some places, but not 
often or thoroughly, the Talmud rises to the view that the fall was rebellion against God, 
with no reference to a particular sin or a literal serpent (Weber, AlUynagogale paldstinischc 
Thcoloffie, pp. 210 9qq.). 

** In Egypt the enemy of good had generally the form of a serpent or dragon; and the 
great serpent Apep lay in wait beyond death to destroy souls on their way to the Elysian 
fields. In Babylonia, Tiamat was a dragon of most hideous aspect, and in the Vedas Trita 
fights with the serpent Ahi. In Zoroastrianism the idea of this struggle was very fully 
developed, but the serpent is merely one of the evil beasts, and it was not until influenced 
by Genesis that Ahriman takes the form of a serpent and brings the first human pair to 
destruction. The Babylonian and probably the Egyptian beliefs must have been known to J. 
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he does not, we must conclude that he simply chooses this mode 
of expression as the best means of conveying some great prophetic 
message. 

The idea of the serpent and the tree of knowledge is not 
original with the writer. In Babylonian symbolism there is no 
object so common as the sacred tree, often with the symbolical 
number of seven branches, and guarded by Cherubim. In the 
literature so far discovered nothing corresponding to the fall has 
been found, but the part of the creation story where it would 
occur, if any tradition of it existed, has yet to be brought to 
light. An ancient cylinder has, however, been unearthed whose 
rude engraving shows two figures seated at a fruit tree, while 
behind one of them, from the dress evidently a woman, a serpent 
is standing. Some have denied that this has any reference to 
the story told in Genesis, but it seems obvious that the two 
belong to the same tradition. 

Some critics find in the story of the fall two strata. In one 
the serpent is not evil but wise, and the initiator of mankind into 
knowledge, while in the other and later he becomes a tempter. 
As has been seen, the serpent was regarded by the Semites, as 
well as by other peoples as being the wisest of animals." In 
Genesis the wickedness of the serpent is not expressly declared, 
while its superior wisdom is emphasized. The quality attributed 
to it is UTV a word of the same root as the highly praised 

discretion, or power of discernment which is to be given to the 
simple, to those of open mind and needing instruction (Prov. 
1:4); the condition in which Adam and Eve are described as 
being in before eating of the fruit There is nothing to show 
definitely what is meant by the Babylonian picture, and it may 
well be, it represents, not the fall into sin, but the impartation of 
knowledge. There was a Babylonian myth about a dragon 
which issued from the sea to teach the first people wisdom, and 
from the continual appearance of the sacred tree we may perhaps 
infer that the original form of the story was connected with this 
serpent and the tree. A curious parallel appears in America, 
where among certain Indians the medicine tree—that is, the 
tree of knowledge rather than of healing—is inhabited by a ser¬ 
pent Something like this was probably the form in which the 

••The Chinese consider the serpent to be the symbol of sopemntnrel wisdom, end 
escribe to the kings of heaven serpent bodies. 
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myth reached the writer, bat the impression he desires to convey 
is that the serpent was the symbol of evil, not good, which 
accounts for what appear to be two strata in the Genesis narrative. 

The occasion for the narrative may be twofold: (1) to combat 
prevailing superstitions; (2) to unfold some prophecy. The 
writer is J—a man of Judah, as is generally acknowledged. He 
knew therefore of the widespread serpent-worship among his 
people—a cult which he would strongly oppose. He could deal 
no harder blow at serpent-veneration than by putting into popular 
form a story making the serpent the author and symbol of all 
evil.” But he has another and a higher purpose. The writer is 
a prophet of God, of wonderful insight into the moral conditions 
of things. He knows the way of sin; he sees man corrupted by 
its power; but he sees also that man should, and by God's help 
can, be conqueror over it.** Good, not evil, is the goal of man¬ 
kind. Evil may bruise him as to the heel, but there is a divine 
enmity, an unquenchable warfare, appointed by God between man 
and sin, and the seed of the woman should and shall bruise the 
serpent’s head. The great purpose of J in this allegory is to 
instruct man as to the real character of sin, to turn him from evil 
to good, and to inspire him with hope for the struggle." 

Because the curse pronounced upon the woman is to be 
realized in child-bearing, it has frequently been held that the 
serpent represents the lusts of the flesh, and the first sin was of 
this class. The prophet’s personal opinion cannot be known, but 
it is utterly alien to his purpose to convey such a meaning. He 
is dealing with sin in the abstract, as separation, and the cause 
of separation from God, and he makes the curse of sin what was 
regarded in his time as its most marked result. Time and again 
the Old Testament writers mention the pain of child-birth as a 
type of the greatest suffering. 40 This, then, was the woman’s 
curse. In the same manner the curse of the man and the serpent 
are what was regarded as the greatest evil attending their life. 

37 The date of writing would then probably be in the time of Heaekiah. The developed 
form of prophecy in this passage would seem to point to a later date than the time of the 
first of the great prophets. 

*»Cf. Gen. 4:7. 

3* Because of the greatness of the prophetic torah in this chapter it seems impossible 
that the writer meant it to be taken literally. Sinoe the time of Milton evangelical com¬ 
mentators have generally regarded Gen. 3:15 as the first prediction of the Christ. Calvin 
pointed out correctly that it does not refer primarily to the Christ but to mankind. 

40 Qf. Mic. 4:9; Isa. 13: 8; 21:3. 
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Man had to work and sweat to wring the means of subsistence 
from the niggardly soil of Canaan, and it is the degradation of 
the serpent that he goes upon his belly. 41 The malediction, 
“Dust thou shalt eat” could never be understood literally. 42 

Is the name given to the woman ( Hatcwah , Gen. 3:20) con¬ 
nected with the name for serpent in Arabic (bayyat) and in 
Syriac ( hewya) ? Wellhausen thinks the identity of the name 
of the first woman with the Arabic and Syriac is to be explained by 
some myth which gave Eve a serpent form. 4 * He quotes from a 
Syriac source which says: “Satan disguised himself as a serpent 
in order to look like Eve, and thereby cause her to sin, as one 
teaching a parrot to speak, talks from behind a mirror, so that 
the parrot thinks it is one like itself who is speaking.” The 
Arabian dynasty of Edessa, the princely family of Taiji, and the 
kings of Abyssinia were supposed to be descended from serpents. 44 
An additional argument for this hypothesis of Wellhausen might 
be found in the doctrines of some Gnostic sects. The Ophites, 
for example, revered the serpent, and regarded it as the world- 
soul, the mother of all. Such a doctrine could not be altogether 
new with the Gnostics, but was probably some old Syrian super¬ 
stition, or myth given a philosophical dress. It is, however, very 
precarious to build so large an argument upon a name which may 
not after all come from an Arabic or Syriac source. 46 

41 Cf. Sanskrit name wropa, " breast-goer." 

4J Cf. Isa. 40:23; Pss. 72:9; 102:10. 

u Among certain tribes in Africa the serpent is regarded as the mother of mankind, and 
among some North American Indians it is the symbol of the female principle (Emerson, 
Indian Myth* y p. 380). AhuacoatL, the name of the Mezioan "all mother," is generally 
translated "serpent woman," but Brin ton translates it "mother of twins." (Big Veda 
Americanu s, p. 17.) 

44 Wellhausen, Prolegomena , 4th ed., p. 313, note; Reete, 2d ed., p. 154. 

44 Robertson Smith (Xtnskip, 177) derives the name from the Arabic ^ayy, "a family;" 
and compares with it, 1 Sam. 18:18, "What am I or my frayy!” («. e., my kinsfolk, or clan). 
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THE GREEK RENDERING OF DEUTERONOMY 16:20. 

The impetuous qVppi p*72, said John £. McFadyen in his 
comparison of Hellenism and Hebraism, 1 which is one of the most char¬ 
acteristic things in the Old Testament, offered a stumbling-block to the 
Greek translator, whose tame equivalent is tuaum rl kucawr Yet 

this 44 tame equivalent” made deep impression on later writers. Not only 
Jerome preserved it in his Latin Bible, juste quodjustum est persequeris , 
but many authors have quoted it First of all Philo in a passage which 
nicely confirms the statement of Mr. McFadyen that the note of Hellen¬ 
ism is balance, that he cannot even look virtue straight in the face, but 
has to define it as the mean between two vices. In the treatise Quod 
deterior potiori insidiari soleat * Philo says: 44 One must not approach 
ipampnr iroroipywt ovkk am^poavnjr <f>tikmXmt mu drtXevOipmt ov&k Opaeiu* 
drkpeiar ovfi ktunkaiporu* fbatftuar ovk 9 dXXrjr Turk Twr tear dpervpr Iwu mj- 
prp drewumfpdrmt 9 droSui yap bpoXoyovptnot ravra warra. wapk mu repot 
xciTOi “Sucait* to Simuor Simxtir,” ura kuccuoavrijr mu wdoar dptrrpr rote 
ovyyfwW ipy ott avrrjt dXXk prj n*t brarnoit ptrtp\up€$a. With the verb 
perakimsuv Philo alludes to it a second time.* 

But the Greek writer, who was, perhaps, most deeply impressed by 
this formula, was the worker-over of the Didascalia, the author of the 
Apostolic Constitutions . Book II, chap. 5, he adds to the words from 
Exod. 23:3 and Deut. 1:17, not wdXir Amcu«x &m£u t 6 Sixaior. 

In chap. 9 he quotes it as a word of the Lord: wapaMowrat Trj% Ottat 
sou Kvpuucrft f mri j t, Xeyovtnp * Auntts kim(u to SCmuor. For svpuuajt the 
codex of the Bodleian library has fanrorunp; another manuscript reads 
Suauof, not understanding the form ku»(u, which is changed into by 
the MSS. xy, and into kuo(ut by the first editor of the Constitutions 
(almost the same variations already in chap. 5). 

A third time it occurs in chap. 47: ptj wpoh^fm fj paropepmt, dXXk 
perk iimuoavnft m inrkp [mjt almriav f} 9ararov kdrret dwdfrunr 9 kucaumt 
yap , fepnr k Mi, kuo(u to kinuor ; here again one MS. has Suouot, two 
U^cii. 

Holmes quotes further Origen (III, 325), Isidorus Pelusiota (368), 
Basilius (Catena ad L\ Cyril of Alexandria (1,1, 288), Damasc. (II, 491), 
Theodoret, Ambrosius. 

Origen comments on the passage, in his Commentary on the Gospel 
of John :* d per n't 4cmr Suouot, to kucaior ItMCt * ok prjr Jnir k kuatuor 

i America* Journal Thedogr, VoL VIII, p. SL 

*Mufty, I. US; Cohn-WoodUad, I, Ml 

^A&ctr, U.iU. *XXVni, I2; now BorUn oditioa. p. 406. 
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&wjcci, Sucoxos ioriv intCro* * oircp <nnnq<T£ is iirurrqxra* Tcp “AucoAif to Sucaiop 
$iib£g” eiircp /xiy fiarrjv to “AmcoiW' irporiraxTcu rov “To Sucaiov Siwfg.” 
Swaror yap, olyuuu, to Slkou>v Smokcit, dAX’ ov &xau 0 $ .... ofyuu S' on 
dvaXoyov n$ “Aucouds to Scieatov SccS^?" AcyocT' dv 4 oax^povaK to <rto<l>pov 
Sc<i^ 27*' Kai ‘dv&pcta* TO dvSpctOF Siw^j;’ kcu ‘<ro^«is to aoif>6v Swig* tool rb 
dva Aoyov dirt twv Aomtwv Apermv. 

These are some examples of the use made by Greek writers of the 
“tame** Greek explication of Deut. 16:20. In the International Com¬ 
mentary the LXX rendering is not even quoted. If we had a much- 
needed work, which American industry might give us, viz., a comprehensive 
concordance of Scripture quotations , probably many more examples 
might be found, and it would be an easy and pleasant task to write a 
history of such and similar passages. 5 The Berlin Academy gives good 
indices of Scripture quotations to almost every volume of the Greek 
Fathers which has appeared as yet. But we not only want to know the 
passages which a single Father or author quotes, but also the authors 
who quote this or that passage. I do not know of such a work based on 
the modern editions of the oldest writers; it would be a great boon for 
the history of exegesis as well as for textual criticism. 

, Eb. Nestle. 

Maulbronn. 

5Of Latin writers Sabatier quotes: Hieron, 1. 2, contra Pelag ., to. 4. col. 512a, and 
Ennod. Ticin, Cone., to. 4, p. 1342d, besides Ambrosias, in Luc., 1, t. i, 1272e. 
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THE POETIC FORM OF PSALM XXIII. 1 

By Paul Haupt, 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Psalm 23 is one of the classical texts in English literature. 
We find it in our primary readers, 2 and any attempt to depart 
from the Authorized Version (AV) 8 of this poem is apt to be 
looked upon as ruthless iconoclasm. But the traditional text is 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, especially from a metrical 
point of view. 

According to Baethgen, in the new third edition of his com¬ 
mentary, 4 v. 1 represents a trimeter, i . e., a line with three beats ; 5 
v. 2: a double-trimeter; vv. 3. 4: three hexameters; 6 vv. 5. 6: 
four pentameters. 7 Such a mixture 8 is impossible. 9 Nor does 
Baethgen’s conjecture commend itself, that QQlUT ""fiED He 
restores 10 (or refreshes) my soul 11 should he translated He 
leads me back , 12 and combined with "bsyED in paths of 

righteousness . ,8 Baethgen renders: He leads me back 14 into 
right l& tracks ; 16 but p"12 "’bjtf£2 means in paths of victory" 
and refers to the victories 12 of Judas Maccabaeus 18 about 165 
B. c. The whole double-hemistich 85 He leads me on paths of 
victory for the sake of His name 19 is an addition explaining 
the allegorical 20 language in the preceding lines. The waters of 
comfort 21 and meadows of verdure 22 symbolize the brilliant suc¬ 
cesses of Judas Maccabaeus. In the same way the I'alley of the 
shadow of death™ or rather the glen of gloom™ refers to the 
Syrian persecutions. The foes, in the face of whom Jhvh 
spreads a table for His people, are the Syrians. 25 
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Wellhausen remarked in the Polychrome Bible: 1 * 6 The shep¬ 
herd tends the whole flock, not a single sheep. 27 Jhvh is the 
shepherd of Israel, 28 not of the individual Israelite. 29 The title 
shepherds in the OT is regularly employed in the transferred sense 
of shepherds of the peopleskings f Any further interpretation 
of the imagery is modern. In c. 10 of the Fourth Gospel the 
term shepherd must be explained in the same way. The man 
with the sick lamb on his shoulder, in the Roman catacombs, is 
not Biblical; neither is the mother with the child. 32 

Gunkel’s 83 interpretation in his Selected Psalms seems to me 
just as unsatisfactory as his metrical arrangement. He gives the 
text in three irregular stanzas of 4, 7, and 8 lines, respectively. 34 
The difficult "TOTTl at the beginning of the last blZTB or double¬ 
hemistich 33 is read by Gunkel TGUffl, with *123 for 0, 36 and 
translated I walk about . But the reading of the Received 
Text is correct. 87 We must read neither "'rQlZTl I shall dwell™ 

... ii ’ 

nor the infinitive "THIEI and my divelling ,** although these 
interpretations are supported by all the Ancient Versions 40 and 
nearly all modern interpreters. 41 JK *pfcb POPP PT22 "'FOIDI 
OTTmP means I shall return into the house of Jaliveh for eve.r 
and ever. 

This psalm seems to have been written about the beginning 
of 165 b. c., after Judas Maccabaeus had gained a series of 
brilliant victories 42 over the Syrian hosts sent against him, but it 
must have originated prior to the Pl2!n, 43 the Rededication of 
the Temple in Dec. 165 b. c. (1 Mace. 4,56). Hengstenberg 44 
said more than fifty years ago: The confidence expressed in this 
psalm is not childlike confidence; it is the confidence of an 
experienced fighter who has gone through numerous trials and 
knows what they mean, but who has also seen abundantly how 
Jhvh in such cases gives comfort and help. This observation is 
quite correct, although Hengstenberg considered the psalm to be 
undoubtedly Davidic 43 and disapproved of all historical interpre¬ 
tations of the poem. 46 

The objection that we should expect PI1PP fT2 bit 12 TQ'wl 
(Duhm) instead of PHPP 1T22 "'rQlTI is not valid; 2 21123 is 
stronger than bH 21123. The difference is the same as in the 
case of and 2 &02, 47 or in Arabic, v^xd! J and 

vs*axJ! £ d^J. 48 Ewald 49 stated correctly that 2 21123 was 
equivalent to 2 *021 21123. The phrase PHPP rT2"b« “TOEl 
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would mean I shall go back to the Temple, while IVQ2 TQtEl 
PITT is equivalent to I shall re-entei * the Temple . The verb 
21^2 is construed with 2 in several passages. In Ps. 7,17 we 
read: *112K“Q 21ET on his own head his mischief returns, 

and in 1 K 2,33: 2HV 12&TQ DPT01 12121 Let their blood 
return upon the head of Joab. In the interpolation Hos. 12, 7 
2lT2n “pnbfcO nnHl does not mean Thou wilt return ( through, 
i. e.) with the help of thy God, as Wellhausen 50 explains, but thou 
wilt return into thy tents (i. e., thy dwellings). We must, with 
Marti, 51 read ^bnHS ; so, too, in v. 10. The correct rendering 
I shall return was given by J. D. Michaelis, 52 Paulus, 53 Knapp, 
Maurer, KOster, Vaihinger, Baur, 54 and Franz Delitzsch. 55 

Duhm 56 arranges Ps. 23 in five tetrastichs, or rather couplets 
of pairs of hemistichs, 85 with 3 + 2 beats. 57 This is the correct 
meter; but there are only four couplets, not five. Duhm prefixes 
to the clause for Thou art with me an additional hemistich Even 
at night I am not af raid, Hb Plb*b2“K. Cheyne 58 inserted 

in the same passage the clause No unseen foe shall hurt me, 
adding in the Critical Notes (p. 378) that the structure of this 
artistic poem required some addition here. 5 ® But these additions 
are superfluous; the clause for thou art with me is merely a 
prosaic explanatory gloss to the following line Thy staff and Thy 
(shepherd's) crook,—they give me courage, just as v. 3 b (He 
leads me on paths of victory 17 for the sake of His name) 19 
explains the allegorical language in the preceding lines. 20 V. 3 a 
(He restores my soul, or rather He freshens my spirit) 11 repre¬ 
sents the shorter hemistich of the first line: Jahveh is my shep¬ 
herd, I lack nothing 1 ** In the second line the two hemistichs of 
the burs 85 must be transposed: 80 on meadoics of verdure should 
follow By waters of comfort He rests me 91 M " , 32T2"P He 
causes me to lie down 110 after meadows of verdure is a prosaic 
gloss to •'Dbnr He rests mef 1 which, as Friedrich Delitzsch 
showed more than twenty years ago, 63 corresponds to the Assyr. 
usnd'il. 

If we eliminate these superfluous scribal expansions, and restore 
the shorter hemistichs of the first two lines to their proper place, 
we obtain four couplets of pairs of hemistichs 85 with 3+2 beats, 
which must be grouped in two sections, 64 each comprising two 
couplets. The second half begins with Thou spreadest before me 
a table . There is no abrupt transition from Jhvh’s flock resting 
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by waters of comfort on meadows of verdure to the table spread 
in face of the foes. The second section introduces a climax: the 
Maccabees not only suffer no want but are comfortable and secure 
under the guidance of the Shepherd of Israel. Although they 
face their foes, they are actually feasting: a table is spread, their 
cups are brimful, their heads are anointed as though they were 
banqueting* 6 in times of peace, just as Ecclesiastes (9,7. 8) says: 

Go, eat thy bread with pleasure, 
and drink thy wine with cheer; 

And white be all thy garments, 
and oil for the head unfailing. 6 * 

It is as though General Stoessel, during the heroic defense of 
Port Arthur, had invited his officers, in full dress, to a champagne 
supper. Wellhausen remarked in the Polychrome Bible: The 
words (Thou spreadest before me a table in the face of my foes) 
might be spoken of citizens besieged, who, although access to 
them is cut off, are better supplied with food than the besiegers. 
But the Maccabees were not besieged at that time, they were the 
besiegers.* 7 

The Hebrew text of Ps. 23 should be read as follows: 
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In my paper on David’s Dirge 76 I have stated that the majority 
of the Hebrew psalms belong to the Maccabean period (about 
170-70 b. c.). I have not discovered any pre-Exilic psalm. The 
prototypes of the hymns in the Hebrew Psalter are the cuneiform 
hymns and penitential psalms, 77 just as I showed some years ago 
that the Levi tic ritual was influenced by Babylonian institutions. 78 
It is interesting to see how easy it is to translate a Hebrew psalm 
into Assyrian. 7 ® A metrical Assyrian version 80 of Ps. 23 would 
read as follows: 

1.3 a iAma 81 re’l, ul-Ammu^ 82 napistt usbarri 88 

2 E1 i-m6 tapsaxA 84 usnA’alanni,* ina-ugare 85 disi. 86 ^ 

4 Ina-nArib 87 e^tlti 88 allAk^-ma limutta 90 ul-Addar 91 * 

Sibirruka 92 u 93 xutartuka 94 libbl utAkkaltl. 95 


5 Ana-ftsi passtlra 96 tarAkas 17 ina-mAxar AbA’a 08 
Kestl’a ina-samni tapsus w -ma kfts! 99 idAxad. 100 

6 TAbtu u-damiqtu irAdft-ni 101 kal tlmA’a 102 

Ana-blti sa-lAma atftr ana time $Ati. 103 

(a) 2 uSarbaganni 

O) 3*> ina-urxe llti uSteSarannt aS5u SumiSu 
(y) 4 addu-atta ittl’a 

I append an English version of this psalm in the meter of the 
Hebrew. Ps. 23 , which pictures the cheerful confidence of Judas 
Maccabfeus and his faithful followers about the beginning of 165 
B. c., 104 should be translated as follows: 

1.3« Jhvh is my shepherd, I lack nothing; 105 [He freshens my spirit.] 11 

21 £ By waters of comfort 21 He rests me,« j on meadows of verdure. £[]0 

4 Though I walk through a glen of gloom, 106 I fear no harm;? 

Thy staff and Thy (shepherd’s) crook, 107 they 108 give me courage. 


5 Thou spreadest before me a table 106 in the face of my foes, 25 

Thou anointedst my head with oil, my cup runs over. 

6 Nought but happiness and favor will follow me all the days of my life; 

I shall return to the house of Jhvh for ever and ay. 109 

(«) 2 He causes me to lie down no 

(0) 3 b He leads me on paths of victory 17 for the sake of His name 19 
(y). 4 For Thou art with me 
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A metrical rendering in German would read as follows: 

1.3» Jahvth ist mein Hirt , nichts fehlt mir; [Er belebt meinen Muth.] 

2 j JFr Idsst mich ruhn an friedlichen Wassem ,« jau/ grUnenden Auen. £[]0 

4 MUssV ich wandeln durch dUstere Schluchten, ich fUrchte kein Unheil;y 
Dein Stecken und Dein Hirtenstab, sie flOssen mir Muth ein. 


5 Du deckest filr mich eine Tafel, 
Hast gesalbt mein Haupt mit Ol, 


vor meinen Bedrdngem, 
gefilllt ist mein Becher. 


6 Nur GlUck und Gunst folgen mir 
ZurUck in Jahvth's Haus kehr' ich 


alle Tage meines Lebens; 
filr ewige Zeiten. 


(a) 2 Er Idsst mich lagern 

(fi) 3*> Er/Uhrt mich auf 8iegesbahnen. Semes Namens tcegen 

(y) 4 denn Du bist bci mir 


Notes. 

(1) Head at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, New 
York, Dec. 27,1904. 

(2) See e . g. y S. L. Arnold and C. B. Gilbert, Stepping Stones to 
Literature, a Second Reader (Chicago, 1902) p. 109. 

(3) Note the following abbreviations: AJSL = American Journal of 
Semitic Languages (continuing Hebraica ) Chicago, 1895 ff.—a/f.= as an 
alternative.— ASKT = Paul Haupt, Akkadische und Sumerische Keil- 
schrifttexte (Leipzig, 1881).—AV = Authorized Version.— AV M = Author¬ 
ized Version, margin.— BCP = Book of Common Prayer.—C = Ethiopic 
Version. — Eccl.= Haupt, The Book of Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 1905) 
reprinted from the American Journal of Philology , vol. 26, No. 2 (Whole 
No. 102). — © = Greek Version (LXX). — HW = Friedrich Delitzsch, Assy- 
risches HandwOrterbuch (Leipzig, 1896). —3 (Jerome) = Vulgate. —3 H = 
Psalterium juxta Hebraeos Hieronymi (ed. Lagarde, Lipsiae, 1874). — JBL 
= Journal of Biblical Literature .—JAOS = Journal of the American 
Oriental Society. — JHUC = Johns Hopkins University Circulars. — KB 
= E. Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Berlin, 1889 ff.).—fH = 
Masoretic text.—OT = Old Testament.—RV = Revised Version.—RV M 
= Revised Version, margin.—& = Syriac Version (Peshita).— 2 = Sym- 
machus. — SBOT = Paul Haupt, The Sacred Books of the Old Testament , 
critical edition of the Hebrew text , printed in colors, with notes 
(Baltimore, 1893 ff.).^--® = Targum.— ZA = Zeitschrift fUr Assyriologie 
(Munich, 1886 ff.).— ZAT = Stade’s Zeitschrift fUr die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft (Giessen, 1883 ff.).— ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morge n Id n disc hen Gese l Ischaft . 

(4) Friedrich Ba?thgen, Die Psalmen (Gottingen, 1904) p. 68. 
B«thgen would do well to pay more attention to American journals. 
He does not mention Dr. Stevens’ critical commentary on the Songs of 
the Return (Johns Hopkins dissertation, 1894; see JHUC, No. 114, p. 
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121) in Hebraica 11,1-100. 119-173; nor does he refer to my paper The 
Poetic Form of the First Psalm (AJSL 19, 129-142) and my notes on 
Pss. 2. 45 (AJSL 19, 134.136; cf. ZDMG 58, 629, n. 22; 630, n. 36) or 
to the paper on Ps. 2 in JHUC, No. 163 (June, 1903) p. 90. This has 
been overlooked also by Gunkel (see below, n. 33) as well as by E. 
Baumann and E. Sievers in their papers on Ps. 2 in ZDMG 58, 587-595 
and 864-866. 

(5) Cf. C. A. Briggs’ remarks on Hebrew poetry in Hebraica 2, 164; 
3, 152; 4, 65. 129. 201. Instead of dimeter, trimeter, &c. it would be 
better to use the terms dipody, tripody, &c. Cf. my remarks referred to 
below, n. 7. 

(6) It is true that we find occasionally 3x2 beats (3 dipodies) instead 
of 2x3 beats (2 tripodies); cf. e. g. Eccl. 1,2; 3,1; 9,2; 4,17; 12,1; 
see Paul Haupt, Koheleth oder Weltschmerz in der Bibel (Leipzig, 
1905) and my Eccl. (see above, n. 3) n. 30 to the Introduction. But this 
shifting of the cesura is late. Cf. E. Sievers’ remarks on CClsurverdeck- 
ung and enjambement in his Alttestamentliche Miscellen (Leipzig, 1904) 
pp. 159. 188 (Proceedings of the Royal Society of Saxony). 

(7) The name H3^p meter is a misnomer; see my remarks in AJSL 
20, 165, n. 9. 

(8) Sievers’ view that Hebrew poems often exhibit mixed meters 
( Mischmetra or Wechselmetra) seems to me untenable. There are, of 
course, some cases in which lines with 2 + 2 beats alternate with 3+3 
beats (see my remarks on the Song of Lamech in AJSL 20, 164) but, as 
a rule, the apparent variations in the number of beats &c. are due to 
corruption of the text. See E. Sievers, Studien zur hebr. Metrik 
(Leipzig, 1901) p. 129 and compare my remarks in the abstract of my 
paper Die Form der biblischen Liebeslieder in the Transactions of the 
Thirteenth Oriental Congress (Leyden, 1901) p. 224. See also Beer’s 
remarks on the alleged Mischmetra in the Psalms, in his review of the 
third edition of Bsethgen’s commentary in the Theol. Liter aturzeitung, 
30, 99. Sievers has not given a metrical analysis of Ps. 23. 

(9) Baethgen’s metrical analysis seems to be based on J. Ley’s 
Leitfaden der Metrik der hebr. Poesie (Halle, 1887) p. 47 (cf. p. 15 of 
the Hebrew appendix to Ley’s book). According to Ley Ps. 23 consists 
of three stanzas preceded by an introductory verse (v. 1). Each of the 
first two stanzas (i: vv. 2. 3; ii: v. 4) comprises two hexameters, while 
stanza iii (vv. 5. 6) is composed of two decameters. But there are no 
decameters in Hebrew poetry: Ley’s decameters are couplets of double- 
hemistichs with 3 + 2 beats (cf. above, n. 7, and below, n. 35). In his 
Grundzilge des Rhythmus , des Vers - und Strophenbaues in der hebr. 
Poesie (Halle, 1875) p. 222 Ley arranged the text of Ps. 23 in five deca¬ 
meters, grouped in three stanzas: i (vv. 1. 2) = one decameter; ii (vv. 
3. 4) = two decameters; iii (vv. 5. 6) = two decameters. Ley’s stanza i 
has really 3x3 beats, not 10: the negative in "CnK is unaccented 
(so correctly in Ley’s Leitfaden). Nor was the arrangement of stanza ii 
satisfactory: Ley printed it (1875) in three lines consisting of 2 + 3+2; 
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4 + 4; 3 + 2, *. e., 7 + 8 + 5 = 20 beats. For other arrangements of Ps. 
23 in three stanzas c/. below, n. 34. 

(10) Cf. restorer , Is. 58,12. For rVC'rO we must, with 

Lagarde, Oort, Klostermann, Cheyne, Marti, read niS'HD (against 
Kittel, Duhm). 

(11) That is, He freshens my spirit , gives me new strength, not He 

shall convert my soul , as BCP renders, following 3 animam meam 
convertit (3 H , correctly, refecit) = rrjv *ln>xV v f tov The 

Psalter in BCP is derived from the Great Bible which was issued in the 
spring of 1539. ® 2"TY' - ' ■’TESD* & <*1*1 —According to 

A. B. Ehrlich, Die Psalmen (Berlin, 1905) •'tCBD means Er 

lenkt meine WUnsche . Cf. Beer’s review of Ehrlich’s book in the Theol. 
Liter at urzeitung, 30, 132. 

(12) Baethgen refers to Jer. 50,19 (cited in Hitzig’s commentary) 
vnrbs bsor'-ns* tomI / will bring Israel again to her pasture . 

(13) So BCP, AV, RV, Hengstenberg, Schultz, Wellhausen, Ehrlich, 

Cheyne (1904; cf. below, n. 58) following © ext rptftovs Sucaioovvrp, 3 super 
(3 H per) semitas justitiae (& ® Kp"T£ rVCb?T2)- Ols- 

hausen rendered: innocence. 

(14) According to Biethgen flfli between and 

pis -b ZF22 seems to be a gloss or a scribal error, perhaps dittography 
of "sbfir (v. 2) or *2212* (*• 4). But fH 'Z'TZ* is correct; nor need 

we point *575* (ZAT 16,321). Beethgen’s combination of 23VC' **££3 

with p"T2 *bjJ^2 (cf. below, n. 61) is not new; we find it in the Arabic 
versions of the Psalms edited by Lagarde: Psalterium , lob, Proverbia 
Arabics (Gottingen, 1876). The first two of those versions (t. e., the text 
of the Roman edition of 1614 and the text of the Paris Polyglot) render 
(Paris. *+«J) JLmJ ua-’ilft 

subuli ’1-birri radda nafs! ua-hadAni li’ajli ’smika (var. 
’ s m i h i). For the interchange between the second and the third persons 
cf. my remarks in ZDMG 58. 622, n. t. 

(15) So, too, Duhm. The rendering straight is supported by Ibn 
Ezra. Kimchi, Calvin, Gesenius, Rosenmuller, Graetz, Hupfeld. 

(16) Fiihrt mich zuriick (leitet mich) auf rechte Geleise. 

(17) For pl£ victory , triumph (DeWette, Ernst Meier, Hitzig, 
Kamphausen, Ewald, Bickell: Heil) see my remarks on rrp*rm in the 
gloss to the Song of Vengeance, Is. 63, 1-6, in n. 24 to my paper on 
Babel and Bible, JHUC, Xo. 163 (June. 1903) p. 50. 

(IS) The objection raised against the derivation of the name Mac- 
cabee from hammer , that HZp— does not denote a large sledge¬ 

hammer, but a smaller hammer, falls to the ground if we assume that 
Judas received this surname while he was a boy. Was ein Hdkchen 
icerden will , krtimmt sich bei Zeiten. Judas Maccabseus was mighty in 
strength even from his youth up (1 Macc. 2,66) Itrxvpbs cr apet auras 
cic rtorrjny: avrou. Contrast E. Schurer, Geschichte des judischen Yolkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi , vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1901) p. 204. below. 
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(19) Cf. 1 Macc. 4,11. The glory of His name would suffer, if His 
people were subdued. The heathen would say, Where is their God? 
and we, His people and the flock of His pasture, would l>ecome a scoff 
to our neighbors, the derision and scorn of those round about us; see 
Ps. 79,4. 9.10. 13 and c/. the note to my paper on the penitential psalm 
De Profundi& in Uebraica 2, 100, below (January, 1886) and Dr. Stevens’ 
commentary (see above, n. 4) in Hebraicci 11,127, below. Duhm’s expla¬ 
nation, He leads me on right tracks for His name’s sake, because He is 

> is not satisfactory. Paul us (see below, n. 53) remarked : ■jy^b 
wie sein Name (der Begriff) Hirte es mit sich bringt. According 
to Ehrlich 11 means: damit nicht die Ausschweifung eines 

SchUtzlings JHVHes seinem gOttlichen Namen Unehre mache . He 
seems to use Ausschweifung in the sense of straying, wandering from 
the path of rectitude. 

(20) Cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 38,1.18. 

(21) This is the translation given in BCP (=3 aqua refectionis). In 
the same way Ewald, Kamphausen, and Hupfeld render: waters of 
recreation and refreshment (Luther, zum frischen Wasser; Bickell, zur 
frischen Quelle). AV has the still water . The rendering still (& 

® HTTD m *)2) is supported by J. D. Michael is, 52 Gesenius, E. Meier, 
DeWette, 54 Hitzig, Graetz, Ehrlich. 11 AV M : Heb. waters of quietness , 
RV M waters of rest (that is, where it is good to rest). This is favored 
by Olshausen, Kautzsch, and Gunkel. But Heb. TD3 to rest is used 
especially of the rest which Jhvh gives His people by granting them 
possession of Canaan and victory over the neighboring heathen tribes; 
cf. Ex. 33, 14; Josh. 1, 13. 15; Deut. 3, 20. Waters of comfort sym¬ 
bolizes the comfort they feel after Jhvh has given them rest from all 
their enemies round about, so that they dwell in safety (Deut. 12,10; cf. 
25,19). The term nniTO is used especially of the peaceful settlement 
in Canaan after the troublesome wanderings in the desert (cf. Ps. 95,11; 
Deut. 12,9). The Syrian persecution was as troublesome as the wander¬ 
ings in the desert; moreover, at the beginning of the Syrian persecution 
many of the orthodox Jews fled into the wilderness (1 Macc. 2,29). After 
the desert of the Syrian persecution they enjoy now waters of comfort 
(i. e., tranquil enjoyment and freedom from anxiety) and meadows of 
verdure (fresh hopes for the future). The winter of their suffering is 
made glorious summer. Cf. also Es lacht die Aue in Wagner’s Par¬ 
sifal. has €7Ti vSaros &va7rav<T£<t>s, cf. Karairavcris Heb. 3,11. 18; 4,1. 3. 
5. 10. 11 and Karciraucrcv pofi<f>aia *lapay\ 1 Macc. 9, 73 ; also rj<rv)(ao’€V 
1 Macc. 7,50; 9,57; 11,38.52; 14,4. HI rfinr^ is an intensive plural; 
cf. ZDMG 58,623,1.1. Cheyne (1904) reads rr D'TJ m 9HSQ by 
■Obn*"’ To fountains of living waters Yahwb leads me to drink. 

(22) Heb. Hlfll means fresh verdure, shoots from the seeds, com¬ 
prising all plants in their incipient stage, not aftergrowth, or grass, &c. 
See Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 64,1. 44. 

(23) (TKia Oavarov, 3 umbra mortis, W Kb*lt3, & Uaic . 

The traditional pronunciation HT^bs has been defended by NOldeke in 
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ZAT 17, 183 (1897); cf. Cheyne in Hebraica 1, 251 (1885) and Schwally, 
Das Leben nach dem Tode (Giessen, 1892) p. 194, below. It is retained 
also by DeWette, Hitzig, Kamphausen, Ley, Cheyne, Delitzsch, Brown- 
Dri ver-Briggs, Grirarae, and Nowack in his review of Glinkers Ausge- 
ivdhlte Psalmen in Theol. Literaturzeitung , 29, 700 (Dec. 24, 1904). 
Delitzsch thinks that the word may have been originally rVTfibx* 
According to Kirkpatrick the traditional nV-bx may be due to a 
popular etymology. T 4 

(24) We must read nV*bx, or ni"-bx> as an intensive plural (cf. 

t t: t : 

above, the remarks on rVl "5 at the end of n. 21) of a noun pTfibX = 

\ r ; r 

Arab. Ue zul me (plur. zulum At) Eth. : darkness 

(cf. Assyr. galm u, fem. $alimtu dark, black). There is, of course, no 
connection between niais darkness and Qbx image. The former has 
a the latter a £ 2 ; see Haupt, Beitrdge zur assyrischen Lautlehre 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Gottingen (GGN) April 25, 
1883, p. 92. For the plural zulum&t see ibid., p. 89, n. 3; Beitrdge 
zur Assyriologie 1, 377. For Arab. pJmo ganarn image (an Aramaic 

loanword) with n instead of l, cf. Arab. kanne = Assyr. kall&tu 
bride (nbD); Ethiop. 41: ben£t = Assyr. bilat tribute (ibS Ezra 
4,13. 20; 7,24); Arab. abbana to lament, mourn for, eulogize 
(«jyo Juu Ijl iUjI) = Heb. b^K; Arab. $ahn dish, 

plate (Eth. :) = Heb. ftftbs ; Assyr. xin^A = D*Xbn (Arab. 
xa$r, pi. and L^, pi. see n. 104 to my paper on 

Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual (JBL 19, 77) and my Book 
of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 27, n. 11 = AJSL 18, 217. 

J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen (Berlin, 
1891) p. 411, n. 3 conjectures that the original form of the word was 
niiabs, an abstract formation with the termination -6th, like fVil2Dn; 

: - ; r 

see, however, my remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 34, 1.31; 
cf. JBL 21, 192. The majority of modem Hebraists read rVfflbX* e. g. 
Gesenius - Buhl, Siegfried - Stade, Ernst Meier, Olshausen, Hupfeld; 
Bickell, Kirkpatrick, Schultz, Kautzsch, Bachmann, Wellhausen, Gunkel; 
also Ehrlich. 11 According to Gunkel rffiflbx is a special term for Orcus; 
he refers to Job 10,21; 38,17 and Istar’s descent to Hades, the Greek 
legend of Orpheus, &c. In the Babylonian Nimrod Epic (KB 6,188,29) 
Hades is called bit ekliti the house of darkness (b^H); cf. my 
remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 35,1. 49; p. 33,1. 17. 

(25) Cheyne, 58 p. 66 stated: The foes in v. 5 may well be national 
foes .... The speaker is any pious Israelite in whose mind both national 
and personal hopes and fears rest side by side. A national element in 
the psalm cannot be denied. In his Bampton Lectures (see below, n. 27) 
p. 319 Cheyne remarks, Ps. 23 cannot have merely a national reference, 
as some theorists have persuaded themselves, unless indeed the allegory 
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in John 10 can have a similarly restricted meaning. Contrast Well- 
hausen’s remarks cited below, n. 32. The foes are certainly not worldly, 
rich aristocrats (Sadducees) as Gunkel supposes; contrast ray remarks 
on O^SOn, in my paper on Ps. 1 (AJSL 19, 140). Nor 

can 133 mean that the enemies must look on ( meine Feinde haben 

das Zusehen ), as Gunkel translates, following Duhm. Similarly Ehrlich 11 
renders: Du bereitest den Tischfiir mich , dem meine Widersacher fern 
bleiben milssen . Contrast Eccl. 5,10 in my translations cited below, 
n. 42. Cheyne (1901) reads within thy courts instead of 

m •'■nfc 133. 

(26) J. Wellhausen, The Book of Psalms (New York, 1898) p. 174. 

(27) Olshausen, Die Psalmen (Leipzig, 1853) p. 129 remarked, God’s 
flock, not an individual, speaks. Similarly E. Reuss, Das Alte Testa - 
ment 5,91 (Braunschweig, 1893) says, The shepherd suggests a flock, not 
a single sheep (so, too, Baethgen). Kirkpatrick, on the other hand, states 
in his notes on this psalm (in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col¬ 
leges, 1892) that its tone is strongly personal. In the same way Hitzig 
(Die Psalmen , 1863) believed that Ps. 23 was personal and that it referred 
to an individual, not to the congregation (so, too, Hupfeld and Gunkel); 
the poet was a priest or prophet, possibly Jeremiah (about 650-580 b. c.). 
Hitzig’s view was endorsed by C. J, Ball in his Jeremiah (1890); contrast 
Cheyne’s remarks in his Bampton Lectures, The Origin and Religious 
Contents of the Psalter (London, 1891) pp. 135. 250. According to 
Graetz (1883) Ps. 23 was written by a Levite at the time of Manasseh 
(692-638 b. c.) or Jehoiakim (607-597 b. c.). Duhm says, the author may 
have been a man like Simon (142-135 b. c.) or his third son and successor, 
John Hyrcanus (135-104 b. c.). Contrast below, n. 46. For the date of 
the psalm cf. below, n. 104. 

(28) Cf Ezek. 34,11; Pss. 80,2; 77,21; 78,52; Is. 40,11; &c. 

(29) Duhm’s explanation that the psalmist celebrates Jhvh as his 
shepherd on the path of life and as his host in the Temple is not satis¬ 
factory. Nor can we believe, with Duhm, that vv. l-3 a is a reminiscence 
from Is. 49,9. 10. 

(30) Cf, the Homeric 7roi/xcVcs Xacjy. 

(31) 3 renders: Dominus regit me (3 H pascit), 

(32) See J. Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten , part 6 (Berlin, 
1899) p. 171. 

(33) H. Gunkel, Ausgewdhlte Psalme (Gottingen, 1904) p. 52; cf, 
above, n. 25, and n. 22 to my paper The Prototype of the Magnificat 
(ZDMG 58, 629). 

(34) According to Hengstenberg (1850) Ps. 23 consists of three 
stanzas, each stanza comprising two verses. DeWette-Baur (1856) 
assumed two stanzas: vv. 1-3 (6 hemistichs) and vv. 4. 5 (7 hemistichs) 
followed by a concluding verse (v. 6) which might be combined with the 
preceding stanza ii. Kamphausen in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk (1863) arranged 
his translation of this psalm in three stanzas, viz, i: vv. 1. 2 (4 hemi 
stichs)—ii: vv. 3. 4 (6 hemistichs)—iii: vv. 5. 6 (6 hemistichs). Also i 
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the third edition of Hupfeld’s commentary (1888) we find three stanzas, 
each consisting of two verses, viz . i: w. 1. 2 (3 hemistichs)—ii: w. 3. 4 
(6 hemistichs)—iii: w. 5. 6 (6 hemistichs). For Ley’s strophic arrange¬ 
ments of this poem see above, n. 9. According to the posthumous edition 
of Franz Delitzsch’s commentary 45 Ps. 23 consists of two hexastichs with 
short concluding lines which may be compared to the Adonic verse of 
the Sapphic stanza. These two hexastichs are followed by a final tetra¬ 
stich with alternate long and short lines. 

Reuss in his translation of OT, vol 5 (Braunschweig, 1893) p. 90 has 
five tristichs, while Bickell, Dichtungen der Hebrder , part 3 (Innsbruck, 
1883) p. 39 assumed five tetrastichs with alternate 3 and 2 beats. This 
has been adopted by Duhm, see below, n. 57. 

Wellhausen (SBOT, 1895) has no strophic division; he prints the 

text in 15 lines of unequal length, representing either double-hemistichs 

(11. 6. 10. 11. 14. 15) or hemistichs, or fragments of hemistichs (the 

opening hemistich, ■"Cnfcf'Kb yi mST* e. g- is printed in two lines). 
iii 

Ehrlich 11 follows Wellhausen’s incorrect stichic arrangement; but he 
has 17 hemistichs instead of 15, TZ’X m p m dz and ■* B H2 133 being cor¬ 
rectly treated as separate hemistichs. The stichic arrangement in €r 
is different, but just as inconsistent. Ginsburg arranges the text in 12 
lines; the first four of them represent hemistichs, but the following 
eight lines are double-hemistichs. Similarly RV has 12 lines, four of 
which (11. 1. 2. 3. 4. 6) are hemistichs, while the other eight lines are 
double-hemistichs. Kautzsch has no strophic division, just as J. D. 
Michaelis,* 2 Hitzig, and RV have no blank lines in their stichic transla¬ 
tions of this psalm. 

(35) See n. 33 to my paper cited above, n. 33; cf. ZAT 11, 316; 12, 
214; 13,280. 

(36) Contrast my note on YTC for 1ITC Cant. 2, 11 in Haupt, The 
Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 72 = AJSL 19, 18 and Crit. Notes 
on Kings (SBOT) p. 181,1. 49. 

(37) The reading "'FG'XI was retained by Ley in his Leitfaden 

r : - : 

(1887). In his Grundzilge (1875) he read with the accent on the 

penult. According to Franz Delitzsch HIST rfDD ■'FQ'XI is a con - 
structio praegnans: I shall dwell again (Ich werde iciederkehren , 
im Hause Jahveh’s wohnen). DeWette’s view that TQ'vZh was a 
shortened form of TD'JTI (so, too, Hitzig, 1863; Ewald, 1866) was 
contested by Baur (1856). Hengstenberg considered TQ'Xl to be the 
inf. of (=TC"iD; so, too, Kirkpatrick alt. 

(38) SoGrsetz, Emendationes , 1893 (in his commentary, 1883, he said, 

*'nT£ l l stands for Kautzsch, Bachmann, Wellhausen, Oort, 

Baethgen, Cheyne (1901). 

(39) So Duhm (alt. TQ'JTI) and Ehrlich. 11 

^ (40) © Kal TO KaroiKtiv fi€ (£ h<n> : : ut habitare facias me); 

a sal KaToUrjefe fiov; 3 et ut inhabitem (3 H et habitabo ), $ TT18 "D 

rrpE rPDD, & Saadya ua-’uqlmu. 
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(41) For instance, Luther, AV, RV, Rose urn tiller, Ernst Meier, Ols- 
hausen, DeWette, Hengstenberg, Hitzig, Kamphausen, Hupfeld, Ewald, 
Schultz, Bickell, Reuss, Cheyne, Kirkpatrick, Kautzsch, Wellhausen, 
Oort, Baethgen, Duhm, Ehrlich. 11 

(42) At Beth-horon, Emmaus, Beth-zur, &c. For the allusions in 
Eccl. 9,13—18 to Antiochus Eupator’s subsequent unsuccessful siege of 
Beth-zur (163 b. c.) cf. my Koheleth (see above, n. 6) p. 30, n. 9; and my 
Eccl. (see above, n. 3) n. 6 on VI. 

(43) Cf. ZAT 22, 281. Ps. 118 is supposed by some to be the paean 
sung when Judas’ victorious army (Dec., 165 b. c.) entered the gates of 
the Temple (1 Macc. 4,54); but it seems to me more likely that it com¬ 
memorates the triumphal entrance of Simon, after the last outpost of the 
Syrians, the Syrian garrison in the Acra (the citadel of Jerusalem) had 
been starved into surrender in May, 142 b. c. (1 Macc. 13, 51). According 
to my investigations the chronological order of the principal so-called 
Messianic Psalms is as follows : Psalms 132 and 110 refer to Zerubbabel, 
of the House of David, and were written under the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis about 516 b. c. Ps. 72 seems to have been written in Alex¬ 
andria when Ptolemy I. Lagi, at the ripe age of 82, abdicated in favor of 
his youngest son, Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, in 287 b. c. Ps. 16 origin¬ 
ated at the beginning of the Maccabean rising in 167 b. c. Ps. 1 was 
written in 153 b. c., three years before the wedding of Alexander Balas 
and the Egyptian princess Cleopatra in 150, which is glorified in Ps. 45. 
Ps. 118 was written in 142 b. c., and Ps. 2 at the time of the coronation 
of Aristobulus as the first Hasmonean King of the Jews in 104 b. c. Ps. 
23 must be placed between Ps. 16 (167 b. c.) and Ps. 1 (153 b. c.). 

For Ps. 16 cf. my remarks in n. 60 to my paper on Moses’ Song of 
Triumph (AJSL 20, 172); for Ps. 1 see AJSL 19, 135, n. 11, second 
paragraph; for Pss. 2. 45. 118 see my remarks referred to above, n. 4, 
and the translation of Ps. 45 in my Eccl., n. 9 on III ; for Ps. 72 cf. 
Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 227,1. 36; for Ps. 110 cf. JHUC, No. 
114, p. 110; and for Ps. 132 see Dr. Stevens’ dissertation referred to 
above, n. 4 (AJSL 11, 91). Contrast J. HalOvy’s remarks on Pss. 2 and 
110 in No. xxv of his Recherches bibliquett. 

(44) E. W. Hengstenberg, Commentar ilber die Psalmen , vol. 2, 
second edition (Berlin, 1850) p. 57. 

(45) So, too, Franz Delitzsch (see below, n. 55). 

(46) In the same way DeWette-Baur (1856) remarked: This psalm is 
free from all personal and contemporary references. Historical interpre¬ 
tations are out of place. Reuss, too, says (1893): This psalm requires 
no historical interpretation. Contrast above, n. 27. 

(47) See my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 161,1. 43. 

(48) See Socin’s Arabic Grammar, fourth edition (Berlin, 1899) § 106. 
This remark is omitted in the fifth edition (Berlin, 1904) edited by 
Brockelmann. 

(49) H. Ewald, Die Psalmen und die Klagelieder , third edition 
(Gottingen, 1866) p. 102. 
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(50) J. Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten, third edition (Berlin, 
1898) p. 19, below; cf. ibid., p. 129 and W. Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten, 
second edition (Gottingen, 1903) p. 75, below. 

(51) K. Marti, Das Dodekapropheton (Tfibingen, 1901) p. 95, below. 
W. R. Harper, The Structure of the Text of the Book of Hosea (Chicago, 
1905) p. 41, below, renders: So thou by the help of thy God shouldst 
turn back. 

(52) J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche Vbersetzung des Alten Testaments 
mit Anmerkungen filr Ungelehrte , part 6, Psalmen (Gottingen, 1782) 
p. 32: Und ich kehre auf ewig zum Hause Gottes wider. 

(53) H. E. G. Paulus, Philologische Claris Uber die Psalmen, second 
edition (Heidelberg, 1815) p. 152: Q TQ131 und ich werde zurtlckkom - 
men in, zu, els, von aYJJ • 

(54) See G. Baur’s note in DeWette’s Commentar Uber die Psalmen, 
fifth edition (Heidelberg, 1856) p. 166, below. 

(55) Franz Delitzsch, Biblischer Kommentar Uber die Psalmen, fifth 
edition (Leipzig, 1894) edited by Friedrich Delitzsch. 

(56) B. Duhm, Die Psalmen (1899) in Marti’s series; cf. his metrical 
version of the Psalms, published in the same year (Freiburg i. B., 1899). 

(57) Bickell arranged his translation of Ps. 23 in this way more than 
twenty years ago; see above, n. 34. According to Ley’s GrundzUge 
(1875) Ps. 23 consisted of five decameters = five double-pentameters (cf. 
above, n. 9). Cheyne 5 * remarked : The rhythm is perhaps not uniform 
throughout; but there is a tendency to alternate trimeters (lines with 
three beats) and dimeters (those with two). Hubert Grimme in his 
Psalmenprobleme (Freiburg, Switzerland, 1902) pp. 18. 37 adopts Bick- 
eirs and Duhm’s view that Ps. 23 consists of lines with 3 and 2 beats, 
but he misscans them; see below, nn. 70. 71. Only the last but one line 
of the poem is read correctly by Grimme (op. cit., p. 19). 

(58) T. K. Cheyne, The Book of Psalms (London, 1888). Cf. Cheyne’s 
new work The Book of Psalms, translated from a revised text, xnth 
Notes and Introduction (London, 1904). 

(59) Bickell inserted before m<m TCS HUH "O: Nicht beb f ich auf 

dem Wege. Cheyne (1904) supplies SfcHtfTtb “P£312 Neither 

lion nor young lion do I dread. 

(60) See my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 282,1. 5. 

(61) Bickell inserted nifcCO after HliT, omitting fSL fctfET and 

*22*27' • He disregards the p*C£ *10 at the end of v. 2, combining 
23VJT with ^brO"' Hir0!2 "IQ by , whereas B&thgen (see above, 

n. 14) combines "T3- with "'bjCTOO* 

(62) According to Duhm fH is omitted in 6, and G Karecncy- 

vciktcv (3 collocavit, 3 H adclinavit) is a variant to i£e$pe$ev fie = "jbnr; 
but KarevKrfvtocrev is the rendering of '22TZ7, and it is more correct 
than the rendering i(e$pGpev fie for "'Dbn3" , « . © i&Opexper (C fhBit 
^adan&nl, 3 educavit , 3 H enutrivit) was followed by Hengstenberg, 
pflegt mich; cf. Gen. 47,17. 9 "2121, 5 
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(63) See Friedrich Delitzsch, The Hebrew Language (London, 1883) 
pp. 6. 6; Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886) pp. 17-20; HW 438 b . Cheyne 58 
considered Delitzsch’s explanation plausible. Assyr. nAlu (briD) is a 
syncfnym of rabflju (y^l) to lie down. The causative usnA’il (or, 
contracted, us nil) is the Shaphel of the Piel (=usnahhil). Cheyne 
(1904) translates ■'*bn3'': He leads me to drink. 

(64) Cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 278,1. 19; 
ZDMG 58, 619,1. 3; 628, n. 9; and my Eccl. , n. 30 to the Introduction. 
J. D. Michaelis 52 stated as early as 1782 that Ps. 23 consisted of two 
sections (vv. 1-4 and vv. 5. 6). Ernst Meier arranged this psalm in two 
sections, each consisting of two stanzas; each of his stanzas comprises 
six lines with two beats (i: vv. 1. 2;—ii: vv. 3. 4 aa ;—iii begins with *3 
•'T2J nns;—the first line of iv is rp*P "'ClD- According to Ewald 
the two sections are vv. 1-3 (6 hemistichs) and vv. 4-6 (6 hemistichs). 
Olshausen remarked in 1853: This psalm has been divided into two 
stanzas, each consisting of three verses: vv. 1-3 and vv. 5. 6; but v. 4 
belongs to the preceding verses. This criticism was quite correct: the 
first section comprises vv. 1-4, the second: vv. 5. 6. According to 
Cheyne’s new translation of the Psalms (London, 1904) Ps. 23 is com¬ 
posite. He considers vv. 5. 6 a separate fragment {cf. ZAT 7, 308; 
Jewish Quarterly Review\ 1892, p. 672). He arranges vv. 1-4 in two 
stanzas, each consisting of four pentameters; the last but one line of the 
second stanza is lost. Verses 5 and 6 are correctly arranged in four lines 
but not in couplets. 

(65) Cf. ray Eccl., n. 1 on VIII. Jesus said to the Pharisee Simon, 

who had invited him to a meal, My head with oil thou didst not anoint 
(Luke 7,46). Sardanapalus mentions, in the cuneiform account of his 
eighth campaign, against the King of Elam, Ummanaldas, that he con¬ 
quered Susa and carried off as spoil among other things: s a ina muxxi 
flsibtl ittilfl, ina libbi ekulfl isttl irmukff ippassfl whereon 
they sat and slept , wherefrom they ate , drank , made libations , and 
anointed themselves (KB 2, 204, 20. 21). The form ippassfl is impf. 
Niphal (= inpasisfl) not pres. Qal (= ipAsasfl) as Jensen states. For 
the stem pas As u to anoint , cf. my remarks on *TU Is. 3,20 in 

Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) p. 82, 1. 7. Cheyne (1904) reads yjnn 
*vESD *“<3® My desire Thou satisfiest with rich foods. 

(66) Cf. my translation in JHUC, No. 90 (June, 1901) p. 115 b and in 
Oriental Studies (Boston, 1894) p. 257; also my metrical German version 
cited above, n. 6; and my Eccl. (see above, n. 3). According to A. 
Jeremias, Babylonisches im Neuen Testament (Leipzig, 1905) p. 77, God 
tells the pious man in Eccl. 9, 7 to partake of the bread and wine which 
are kept for him in Paradise. But Ecclesiastes did not believe in the 
existence of Paradise. 

(67) See, however, above, n. 43 and below, n. 104. 

(68) jfR b^ (so, too, ®<S) is correct, and we must not, with Hupfeld 
and Wellhausen, substitute bs; my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings 
(SBOT) p. 134,1. 27. 
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(69) © reads iv /xctroi (3 in medio) — &03G; but & "nCTC!!, £ . 

For ■* and *\ cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 86,1. 8; 

p. 251,1. 1; p. 255, 1. 8; p. 301,1. 15. 

(70) The verbal form is unaccented; cf. my remarks in ZDMG 58, 

627, below. Grimme, Psalmenprobleme , p. 19, reads D2 

jn «b ntabs, which is unrhythmical. Ley scanned in his 

Grundzilge (1875)": y-| »T'K”sb mab£ lbH^S D3; in his 

II <T III | 

Leitfaden (1887) he read: y\ H"i'K"Sb nYflbs -jb« "D’Dj • 

(71) flU “TOJISE has two beats; cf. my remarks on “rUlTS^ 1 S 
2,1 in ZDMG 58, 622. Grimme, p. 37, reads -;tS2T0 TC? 

’ I I I 

'I’ln;' rrcn irCS'SEl (for ^inr see below, n. 72). In the same way 

I ’ I 

Ley (1887) read : "jrOyUTEl “jtDUlfi ; but this is just as wrong as his read¬ 
ing pTS-'bjflTCa with one beat. In 1875 he scanned correctly: "*bjCTE2 
and • 

(72) Graetz’s emendation TlHr, suggested in his commentary (Bres¬ 

lau, 1883) and in his Emendationes (Breslau, 1893) and supported by 
Nestle (ZAT 16,321) and Grimme, p. 37, is gratuitous; nor need we read, 
with Hal6vy (cited by Baethgen) The verb DH3 means not 

only to comfort , but also to encourage; see my remarks on YEH3 YEH3 

Is. 40,1 in Drugulin’s Marksteine (Leipzig, 1902) p. 46. *3En3* 

I v 

is warranted by © vapcKaXtaavy $ ■'SSlcrO'S % (£ renders 7***% ! 

erudiverunt me). Cheyne (1904) reads " , 3 h in3"' tranquillize me. 

(73) Similarly Graetz’s emendations "TEiri (so in his commentary; cf. 
above, n. 65, end) or rOIDTl (so in his Emendationes) are superfluous. 

(74) The reading of ©, Thy cup, is not good. 

(75) Instead of ffl JT*P we should perhaps read, with Ges.-Buhl, 1 * 

PPT (a fern. adj. like pFSTi; cf. iTW 1SB3* PTO“1 Http, 

PPCi •VvCb); cf. 1. 47 of the second Mu'allaqa : 

US', matA ta’tin! a^bahka ka’sa n rauiiata n , whenever thou 
contest to me I will give thee (to drink in the morning) a full cup; 2U«^ 
= ibjljrf. Cf. below, n. 100. ©2 Quinta %3 combine pp*H *C"D with 

the following • *al to irorrjpiov <rov p.t$vtJKOv Kparurrov , 3 et 

calix meits inebrians quam praeclarus est; compare Grimme, p. 182. 
The meter shows that this combination is wrong. 3 H , correctly, Sed et 
benignitas et misericordia subsequitur. Cheyne (1901) reads PPPln 
thou fittest to the brim , but this emendation is unnecessary. His reading 
2?lt3, however, instead of fH 2*|t3 is preferable. 

(76) See JHUC, No. 163 (June, 1903) p. 54a. 

(77) See n. 3 to my paper referred to in n. 76 and cf. W. Caspari, Die 
Religion der assyrisch-baby Ionise hen Busspsalmen (Gtitersloh, 1903) 
and A. Jeremias, Monotheistische StrOmungen innerhalb der babyloni- 
schen Religion (Leipzig, 1904) pp. 34-43. 
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(78) JBL 19 (1900) pp. 55-81. 

(79) Cf. my metrical Assyrian version of David’s dirge, JHUC, No. 
163, p. 56 a and the modern Assyrian tablets referred to ibid., p. 76 a . 

(80) For cuneiform poetry cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs 
(SBOT) p. 32,1. 34. 

(81) For iAma (t. e., lAva) see my remarks in Crit. Notes on Ezra- 

Neh. (SBOT) p. 68,1. 14; Transactions of the Thirteenth Oriental Con¬ 
gress (Leyden, 1904) p. 261; contrast Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel , fifth 
edition (Leipzig, 1905) pp. 78-80. Ia’pi-ilu could mean God is 
resplendent, glorious; cf. ^jq-d Ps. 132, 18 = ys* 

TT3 over him (Zerubbabel; see above, n. 43) shall his crown shine 
bright; or ia’pi may correspond to ybu so that Ia’pi-ilu would 
mean God pardons (aUfr adUl Lie). Contrast my remarks on Ia’lfi 
(KB 2, 130, 20) = jJju (= Jju) in Beitr. z. Assyr. 1, 170, below. See 
also Albert T. Clay, Business Documents of Murashti Sons of Nippur 
(Philadelphia, 1904) p. 21 (contrast ibid., p. xv). Dr. Clay remarks: “ In 
what manner JAwa represents “in*' I am not prepared to say.” We 
must bear in mind that the imperfect of the verbs ff'b in Hebrew has 
the intransitive form, just as the perfect forms rrbu &c. are intransitive; 
cf. Crit. Notes on Ezra-Neh. (SBOT) p. 68,1. 20. Heb. pprr appears in 
Arabic as Las* iahiA. The original form of rflPP niay therefore have 
been IahuA, or with quiescing of the h and shortening of the final d, 
I Aua which may be written I Am a in Assyrian, just as wm is written 
DAriiAmus ; see my paper on the semivowel u in Assyrian, ZA 2, 269. 

(82) Assyr. umgu or (with partial assimilation of the m to the fol¬ 

lowings) ungu, fern. urngatu, means leant, hunger. In post-Biblical 
Hebrew, means to press, to close, especially the eyes of the dead 

I » V 

(so, too, Syr. ^la^) but the initial £ is probably an £ 5 =£; cf. Arab. 

, Heb. (with transposition) D2D Is. 29, 10; 33, 15. For 
(instead of cf. Driver, Tenses, third ed., p. 225. Instead 

of ul aramug we might also say ul axAsax or sunqa ul ammar 
I shall not see want , but this would not suit the meter. Assyr. sunqu 
corresponds to Heb. (partial assimilation of the initial s to the final 
q ); cf. my remarks in Hebraica 1,231. The n in p;c> p3£ is secondary; 

the original root is pC; cf. Assyr. siqu tight = Arab, . Assyr. 

sftqu street (originally narrow passage) must be derived from the same 
root; see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 133, n. f ; p. 251,1. 21. 

(83) Assyr. usbarri means he satisfied, nourished (H“U) abun¬ 
dantly. A more literal rendering of Heb. IQY£* *12353 would be 
napistt ana asrisa utAr, lit., He brings my soul back to its place 
(cf. Delitzsch, HW 702 b ). 

(84) The etymological equivalent of Heb. fYinp*2 would be manAxAti 
(HW 453 b , below). ManAxtu resting place must not be confounded 
with mAnaxtu hardship from HD^; see my translation of the begin¬ 
ning of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic (JAOS 22, 12). 
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(85) We might also use qirbeti (HW 595 b ) or gine, but not 
usalle marshes (Syr. llaol). For 1.135 of the Flood tablet see my note 
in JAOS 17, 161. n. *. 

(86) See Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der babyl. Religion (Leip¬ 
zig, 1901) p. 216,1. 3 (No. 100, 17); contrast HW 229 b . We might also 
use urq&ti or birl (HW 243 b . 184 b ). 

(87) Or xurri. For neribu (from erftbu to enter, 3 * 15 ) seeHaupt, 
The Assyrian E-votvel (Baltimore, 1887) p. 13. 

(88) Ettltu = *gatautu. We could also say ekliti (bSH) or 
da’ummati which mean both darkness and distress, just as idirtu 
distress means originally darkness; see my Eccl. , n. 32 on IV. 

(89) The impf. of allak (for a’ftlak, ahftlak) Jgro, illik is based 
on the analogy of the verbs . 

(90) For limuttu = rC^’Sb see my remarks in Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 175, note ♦, 1. 4. 

(91) Addar = ahftdar (TTH)- We might also say lft-apftlax, but 
this would not suit the meter. 

(92) Sibirru denotes a staff which may be used as a weapon. In 

my ASKT 120,16 we read : re’u ina sibirrisu lidOksi the shepherd 
may slay her with his staff. The stem of Heb. ff is Assyr. 

sab At u to strike, in Ethiopic (with partial assimilation of the initial s 
to the following b; cf. above, n. 82) HAm : zabftja. Assyr. sib$u is 
used both for sceptre and massacre (HW 638 a ). 

(93) To accent the conjunction is preferable to emphasizing the 
pronoun: Kftsa sibirruka u-xutartuka. 

(94) 5b uses the same word: . 

(95) More literally, sunu utakkalflni. 

(96) use the corresponding word TlDS (“flnS OTTO* ^*|J&); 
see my remarks in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie 1, 161. We might also 
say naptana tarftkas or naptana tasftkan. 

(97) Assyr. rakftsu means originally to bind (cf. Ex. 28, 28; 39,21) 
then to put together, to arrange. Rakftsu sa passflri means especi¬ 
ally to an'ange a sacrificial table; cf. Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis 
der babyl. Religion (Leipzig, 1901) p. 94, 2. 

(98) Or zft’ire’a ("PT) or nakrtlti’a. 

(99) Cf. Zimmern, op. cit., p. 222; Hunger, Bechenvahrsagung bei 
den Babyloniern (Leipzig, 1903) p. 7,1. 7. 

(100) Similarity C uses a verbal form : irftui, calix quoque 

tuus sitim explet, Sb lojio. According to Ehrlich IT'D means only 
enough to quench the thirst. If we wanted to use a noun instead of a 
verb, we might say: kfts! duxdu, or xegallu, or nuxsu, or baltu, 
or laltl, or ablfltu; but idftxad is preferable. The impf. Qal 
idxud, which is not recorded in Delitzsch’s HW 214 a , is found in my 
ASKT 51, 47. 5b substitute a verb for a noun in the beginning of 
the psalm: Kv'pios no t/xaiVct /xc, Dominus regit me, . Cf. 

above, 31. 75. 
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(101) See HW 613 b . 

(102) More literally, kal time balfttl’a, but kal ftme’a is more 
idiomatic. The stem of kal all is •'bS* 

(103) The etymological equivalent of Heb. "p!fcb» Assyr. 

ana arftk time is used in the sense of longevity. Ana arftk time 
would mean for a long life. For ever is expressed either by ana time 
$Ati (HH£) literally, for the days of exit (HW 239 b ) or ana dtlri 
dftri, or ana d&r&ti (HW 213) or ana mati-ma (HW 435 b ) or 
ana arkat (“pr) time (HW 243 a ). 

(101) Olshausen assigned Ps. 23 to the time of Simon, about May 
142, when the Syrian garrison in the Acra of Jerusalem was starved into 
surrender ( cf . above, n. 43). The Syrians were in great distress for want 
of victuals, and a great number of them perished (1 Macc. 13,21. 49. 
For Hitzig’s and Graetz’s views see above, n. 27. According to Michaelis 
and Hengstenberg the psalm is Davidic; so, too, Delitzsch and DeWette- 
Baur. Theodore of Mopsuestia (cf. JHUC, No. 163, p. 54 a ) referred it to 
the Return of the people from the Exile, and the refreshment and 
pleasure they foimd when they left Babylon (ZAT 5,94, below). Accord¬ 
ing to his interpretation v. 5 alludes to the heathen nations which 
cannot harm Israel enjoying the protection of her God. ® and the 
Midrash refer the psalm to IsraePs wanderings in the desert and to 
the Exile. Hugo Grotius remarks in his Annotationes in Vetus Testa - 
men turn: Chaldaeus putat esse Oden factam in nomine Israelitarum 
qui in deserto fuerunt. Bsethgen thinks that the psalm must be 
assigned to the period in which the Songs of Degrees (Pss. 120-134) 
originated, i. e., some time after the Return from the Exile; see, however, 
Dr. Stevens’ dissertation, referred to above, n, 4. 

(105) BCP renders: therefore can I lack nothing. This is better 
than the translation given in AV: I shall not want. 

(106) T. K. Abbott remarks in his Essays chiefly on the Original 
Texts of the Old and New Testaments (London, 1891) p. 93: “What is 
spoken of is the darkness of deep trouble.” At the battle of Bethsura 
(1 Macc. 4,29) Judas had but 10,000 men, while the Syrians numbered 
65,000; so the Maccabees passed indeed through a glen of gloom: they 
were in sore straits, and the outlook was gloomy. But Jhvh’s flock 
feared no harm. His staff and his shepherd’s crook gave them courage. 
The Syrians were defeated, and Judas went up to Mount Zion to purify 
and rededicate the Temple (1 Macc. 4,36). They put up a new altar of 
burnt offerings (v. 47) in the face of their foes (in the citadel, v. 41) and 
celebrated the Rededication for eight days. 

(107) The staff of the Shepherd of Israel will ward off dangers, His 
crook will show the way. According to Ehrlich the staff (E21ZJ) is the 
rod of chastisement, while the crook (rCT'J^) suggests support. 

(108) Emphasized in the Hebrew. Grimme, 57 p. 37 thinks it might 

easily be dispensed with. Heb. fTEn is warranted by ffi avrai, 3 ipsa, 
® On the other hand, inserts in 1. 2 inti: cts roirov 
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xAoi^, itcti fit KaT€<TKTqvuxr€v (3 in loco pascuae ibi me collocavit). Cheyne 
(1904) inserts D'vS in the Hebrew text. 

(109) The whole poem may be paraphrased as follows : As long as 
Jhvh is our leader, we shall suffer no want; He will impart to us new 
strength and vigor; He will give us rest from our enemies round about 
us, He will re-establish us in our possession of Judea, and we shall live 
in peace, as comfortably as a flock of lambs on meadows of verdure by 
refreshing waters after wanderings in the desert. Even if troublous 
times should come again, we are not afraid. Jhvh’s arm will ward off 
all dangers, and He will lead the way. We do not only suffer no want, 
we are actually feasting in the face of our foes, the Syrians: our table is 
spread, our cups are brimful, our heads are perfumed as though we were 
banqueting in times of peace. Jhvh’s goodness and kindness will be with 
us throughout our lives; He will grant us victory and prosperity, He 
will also restore to us the Temple on Mount Zion, which has been defiled 
by the Syrians, that we may re-enter it and worship there for ever. 

(110) Like a fourfooted animal. 
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WHEN DID THE HITTITES ENTER PALESTINE? 


By James Henry Breasted, 

The University of Chicago. 

Recent excavations in Palestine, especially those of the Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund at Gezer, have furnished new materials for 
the discussion of this question. A very interesting study of this 
new material is offered by Professor Sayce in the Biblical World 
of last January, in the course of which he adduces evidence to show 
that the Hittites were already settled in Palestine at least as 
early as the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty (2000-1788 B. C.). As 
this date for their entrance into Canaan is earlier by possibly 
six hundred years than has heretofore been supposed, Pro¬ 
fessor Sayce’s conclusion is of the greatest importance if it 
can be substantiated. Hence I shall endeavor briefly to scru¬ 
tinize the available evidence, without at all attempting a full 
discussion of it. 

* In the Amarna Letters, all of which fall within the first half 
of the fourteenth century B. C., we can trace the Khatti-Hittites 
year after year as they push out of the north and take possession 
of the Pharaoh’s dependencies in northern Syria. The records of 
Egyptian conquest in that region during the Empire make no 
reference to any collision with them before that time. On the 
contrary, when a hundred years earlier than the Amarna Letters, 
Thutmose III. was campaigning in northern Syria, the Kheta- 
Hittites sent him presents, presumably from a distance, as no 
hositilities with them are ever mentioned. If, then, there 
were actually Hittites present in Palestine in the Twelfth 
Egyptian Dynasty (2000-1788 B. C.), they must have merged 
with the Canaanite population, before the beginning of the 
Egyptian Empire (1580 B. C.), and the influx of Khatti-Hittites 
traceablein the Amarna Letters is a second wave of Hittite immi¬ 
gration. 

This raises the question as to the character of the evidence 
for the presence of Hittites in Palestine in the Twelfth Egyptian 
Dynasty. The documents adduced are twofold, the first being 
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the presence of the characteristic trichrome Hittite pottery at 
Gezer at the same level with Egyptian antiquities belonging to 
the Twelfth Dynasty. It is claimed that this pottery is of the 
same date as the Egyptian monuments, and that it demonstrates 
the presence of Hittites in Gezer in the Twelfth Dynasty. The 
date of the Hittite pottery in the Gezer “tell” may be admitted 
without further discussion, but the establishment of its date is 
far from demonstrating the presence of Hittites there at that 
time. There is plenty of amber (a material found only along 
the shores of the Baltic Sea) in Egypt in this same age; but 
this fact will hardly be accepted as proof that there were Northern 
European tribesmen living in Egypt in the Twelfth Dynasty. 
The Hittite pottery in question may have been an article of 
trade for centuries before its makers followed it southward, 
and its wide dissemination would indicate that such was the 
case. 

The second document adduced by Professor Sayce is an 
Egyptian monument in the Louvre, which is affirmed to contain 
the statement of an Egyptian officer that he made a campaign into 
Palestine, and that he “plundered the palaces of the Hittites” 
there. The number of the monument is not given in Professor 
Sayce’s article, and I was at first puzzled to know what monument 
could possibly be meant, as I had copied all the stones in the 
Louvre for the Dictionary Commission of the German Academies, 
and could not recall any such inscription. Finally the phrase 
“palaces of the Hittites” furnished the desired clue, and I was 
able to identify the monument quoted. Fortunately I had made 
a facsimile of the inscription before the original, and also a photo¬ 
graph ; and from these I have drawn a facsimile for reproduction 
here (p. 155). The photograph of the lower part of the stela 
containing the inscription (p. 156) will also aid in showing the 
exact palaeographic character of the monument. 1 It is the mortuary 


i Louvre Stela C 1. The top lines containing the date are published in Lepsius, 
Auswahl, 10, and ZtcOlfte Dynastic* II, 3; entire by Masp6roin Report of the First Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Orientalists at Paris , 1873, II, 43-61, and again by him in Ftudes de 
mythologieet d'archiologie* III, 153-64; also by Pierret, Inscriptions , 2, 27, and by Oayet, 
Steles , I. All these are inaccurate. A good text is given by Piehl, Inscriptions I, I-II, but 
he overlooked the historical lines and copied them from Masp6ro. Brugsch ( Thesauros , VI, 
1467) copied them from Pierret. They have been carefully given by M tiller {Orientalistische 
Litteraturzeitung , 1900, 47-8), who, however, does not consider his copy “einen vOllig 
abschliessenden Text.” Mtiller also gives a translation, to which mine is in one place 
indebted; but since Mailer's copy, the stela has been set up in the new hall for pre-Hyksos 
monuments, and I found it under a much better light. Hence I secured several additional 
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Fig. 2. — Lower Portion of Stela of Nessuinontu. 

The historical inscription is i$t the lower right hand corner. 
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stela of a certain noble named Nessumontu, dated in the twenty- 
fourth year of Amenemhet I (2000-1970 B. C.); and at the 
conclusion of the usual prayers and mortuary formulae, he appends 
a brief narrative in nine short columns, in the lower right-hand 
corner of the stela. This narrative recounts a warlike adventure 
of his abroad, which is told as follows: 

Respecting every word of this stela, it is truth, of that which hap¬ 
pened by my arm; it is that which I did in very truth. There is no 
deceit and there is no lie therein. I defeated the Asiatic Trogodytes 
(Yntyw-Mntyw-Sft), the Sand-dwellers; I overthrew the strongholds of 
the nomads (?) as if they had never been (??). I coursed through the 
field, I went forth in the presence of those who were behind their 
defenses, without my equal therein, by the command of Montu to one 
who follows (?) the plan of— 

The inscription exhibits numerous difficulties of grammar and 
dictionary, but it is perfectly clear that it contains no mention 
of the Hittites. The passage supposed to refer to them is that 
in 11. 5, 6, above rendered: “I overthrew the strongholds of 
the nomads.” The last word has at the end of 1. 5 the three 
radicals fff commonly appearing in the hieroglyphic writing of 
the word Kheta, the name of the Hittite country, with which it 
here has nothing to do, as shown by the w at the top of 1. 6, and 
the following determinative of the legs. It is clearly some rare 
verb of going, 2 and probably refers to the wandering habits of the 
Beduin nomads east of the Delta. The same Beduin tribesmen 
are indicated by the “Sand dwellers,” a common term, here in 
apposition with “the Asiatic Trogodytes.” It is perfectly clear 
that the expedition of our hero was nothing more than a foray 
against the turbulent Semitic tribesmen east of the Delta, a 
punitive campaign such as the Pharaohs had begun to send out, 
as far back as the early dynastic age (began 3400 B. C.), and of 
which we have a fuller account in the biography of Uni in the 
twenty-sixth century B. C. There is therefore no inscriptional 


readings and some corrections. I think nothing more can be got from the stone, without 
removing the cement or stucco with which the surface is now encumbered. The accompany¬ 
ing facimile is made from the photograph and a tracing of my pen and ink facsimile, now 
in Berlin, made for me by my wife. I find the tracing not as precise in the lacune as I could 
wish, especially in 1. 4. 

* I cannot see (with MftUer, OLZ. % 1900, pp. 47, 48) the word “ Terrace-dweUers,” from 
gtyw “terrace,” in our word gt'w; for our word contains a V sign which cannot occur in 
fftyw “ terrace.” 
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evidence of the presence of Hittites in Palestine or Syria before 
the Amarna Letters, and there can be no doubt that the Hittite 
invasion of Syria traceable in those letters from 1400 B. C. on, 
represents the first southward shift of the Hittite peoples, which 
ultimately carried some of them into Palestine, where the Hebrew 
settlement afterward met them. 
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A FEW HISTORICAL STELA OF THE INTEFS. 


By Garrett Chatfield Pier. 

The stela herewith published I found two years ago (1903) in 
Egypt, in the hands of a dealer who, after a little persuasion, 
allowed me to make a copy of it. 

In places the inscription was so filled with dirt, which the 
owner would not permit me to remove, that it was difficult to 
make out the signs, and, as I had a very short time at my dis¬ 
posal before the departure of my steamer, I cannot vouch for the 
absolute accuracy of my copy. I merely saw that it related to 
the Intefs, and so felt that it would be of some historical value. 

My drawing, herewith produced, was made from the rough 
and unrevised copy in my notebook, where the figures and offer¬ 
ings and hotep di suteni formula (11. 15-19) had to be sketched 
in hurriedly at the last moment, without careful regard to their 
relative size and position. 

In preparing this drawing for publication I have inserted 
“sic” in some cases where doubt was felt as to the correctness 
of my original copy. 

The stela was of beautiful workmanship, its dimensions, 
roughly, as follows: height, forty inches; width, twenty-seven 
inches; and its material limestone. 

When I asked the owner where the stela was found, his reply 
indicated Drah Abu-’n-Neggah, as the source of the monument, 
a provenance which seems highly probable, as other tombs of the 
same period have been found at that place, among them that of 
the king Wah-Ankh Intef mentioned in this very monument. 
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Fig. 4.— Stela of Thethi: Lower right half. 
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Fig. 5. —Stela of Thethi: Lower left half. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE ELEVENTH 

DYNASTY. 


By James Henry Breasted, 

The University of Chicago. 

The preceding important stela, communicated by Mr. Pier, is 
especially welcome, as dating from the obscure period of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, from which so few monuments have survived. 
Indeed, it is the only biography of the kind known to us from 
this dark epoch. It furnishes us with the first known succession 
of the kingdom from father to son in the Eleventh Dynasty, with 
the limits of the kingdom under Wahenekh-Intef, with the means 
of dating this king precisely, with the name of a new Intef, and 
with some interesting details in the administration of a chief 
treasurer in this small kingdom of the upper Nile, before it 
gained Lower Egypt. 

Thethi, whose autobiography occupies the upper portion (11. 
1-14) of the stela, was chief treasurer under two successive Intefs, 
and he narrates his career under each in succession. The nar¬ 
rative is not easy; it contains a number of administrative and 
conventional uses of words which it is difficult to penetrate. 
Moreover, the text is in places uncertain. Hence the following 
is offered only as a preliminary study of the interesting docu¬ 
ment, which may be of service until an exhaustive study of the 
original itself is possible. 

Thethi’s tale of his life is as follows: * 

^ive] Horus, Wahenekh, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, son of 
Re, Intef (I.), fashioner of beauty, living like Re forever. 

His real and favorite servant, having an advanced seat in the house 
of his lord, great and favorite official, knowing the private affairs of his 
lord, following him at his every going, r great"'-hearted 2 —in very truth, 
head of the grandees of the palace, in charge of the seal in the privy office, 
one whom his lord trusted more than the grandees, one who delighted 
the heart of Horus (the king) with that which he desired, favorite of his 
lord, his beloved, chief treasurer, in charge of 8 the privy office which 
his lord loved, the chief treasurer, the first under the king, the revered, 
Thethi, saith: 

* In the translation r 1 enclose uncertain words; [ ] enclose restorations; one - indi¬ 
cates one word, two -’s indicate two words, etc. Dots denote omissions. 
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“ I was one beloved of his lord, his favorite every day. I passed a 
long period of years under the majesty of my lord, Homs, Wahenekh, 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 4 son of Re, Intef (I.), this land being 
under his authority southward as far as r - n , and northward as far as 
Thinis; while I was his servant, his subject, his real subordinate. He 
made me great, he advanced my seat, he placed me in his 5 confidential 
office in his palace because of r —\ The treasury was put in my 
charge, and under my seal-ring, as one chosen for the sake of every good 
thing brought to my lord from the South and from the Northland at 
every ‘‘accounting 1 ; for the sake of pleasing (the king) with the tribute 
of this whole land; because of his apprehension lest ft this land should 
diminish* that which was brought to the majesty of my lord from the 
shfikhs dwelling on the desert plateau (lit., Red Land), and because of 
his apprehension lest the highlands should diminish.* Then he gave 
this (office) to me, when he recognized the excellence of my ability. 
Then I reported it to him; never was anything lacking ’therein r — 1 
because of the greatness of my wisdom. 

“ I was one who was a real favorite of his lord, a great and favorite 
official, the coolness and the warmth in the house of his lord; one [to 
whom] the arms were drooped (in the posture of respect) among the 
grandees; I did not r - 1 behind 8 the r - 1 for which men are hated. I was 
one loving good and hating evil, a character beloved in the house of his 
lord, attending to every procedure 1 * according to the r - 1c of the desire of 
my lord. Now as for every procedure b on account of which he com¬ 
manded me to arise 9 in.I did not exceed the number 

which he commanded me; I did not put one thing in the place of 
another r - 10 - 1 I did not take a thing from a legacy, but every pro¬ 

cedure was attended to. Now as for all royal food which the majesty of 
my lord commanded me to give to him, there was made (or I made) for 
it a list of all that his ka desired; then I delivered it to him, and I carried 
out successfully all their administration. Never n was there anything 
lacking therein, because of my great wisdom. 

“ I made a barge for the city (Thebes) and a boat for following my 
lord. d I was counted with the grandees at every time of r — 1 , while I 
was honored and great. I furnished ‘myself - 1 12 with my own things, 
which the majesty of my lord gave to me, because he so greatly loved 
me, 18 (even) Horus, Wahenekh, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, son of 
Re, Intef (I.) living like Re forever; in order to convey him in peace to 
his horizon (his tomb). 

the same word is used for the diminishing of a payment on a contract in the 
Siflt contracts. 

t>This word (im-t. lit. “a going”) occurs a number of times in this inscription with a 
conventional moaning. This meaning is sometimes “administrative procedure,” sometimes 
" administrative function ” or “ office.” 

c It is a question whether this word may not be the d'dtv —“hall ” or “audience hall,” 
in which case im-t , “a going,” is here used literally, viz., every going to the audience hall at 
the desire of my lord.” 

One for use at the capital and the other when the king was on a journey. 
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“Then when his son assumed his place, even Homs, Nakhtnebtep- 
nefer, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, son of Re, Intef (II.), fashioner 
of beauty, living like Re forever, I followed him to all his good seats of 
pleasure. Never did he r - 1 a thing therein, because of my great wisdom. 
He gave to me the function u which I had (lit. was with me) in the time 
of his father, making it to prosper under his majesty, there being nothing 
lacking therein. I passed all my time on earth as first under the king, 
his subject, while I was mighty and great in the sight of his majesty. 
I was one fulfilling his (the king’s) character, whom his lord favored 
every day.” 

Wahenekh-Intef is the well-known Intef of the dog-stela* at 
Cairo. On that stela his northern boundary is likewise given as 
Thinis; the new stela adds also the southern, which unfortunately 
I am unable to locate. Someone more familiar with the geogra¬ 
phy of the south may be able to identify it. The question arises 
whether the “Northland” (1. 5) does not mean the Delta as usual, 
and indicate that Wahenekh-Intef afterward conquered also the 
Delta. Against this are two conclusive considerations: First, as 
this stela was made long after Wahenekh’s death, it is inconceiv¬ 
able that only the insignificant conquest as far as Thinis should 
be mentioned and the acquisition of the great north entirely 
omitted. Secondly, the king himself on his own tombstone 
relates with pride the conquest as far as Thinis, but makes no 
reference to any acquisition of the north. The apprehension of 
Wahenekh lest the tribute from the outlying shGkhs should fail 
is of interest, indicating, as it does, that he controlled the desert 
on the east side of the valley. It can hardly be a reference to 
the oases at this early date, though this is possible. 

In Eduard Meyer’s Aegyptische Chranologie b I have attempted 
a reconstruction of the Eleventh Dynasty (reprinted also in the 
preceding number of this Journal), in which I have placed two 
Intefs at the head of the dynasty. This new stela demonstrates 
the correctness of the conclusion that the dynasty began with two 
Intefs, but shows that the first of the two was not the nomarch 
Intef, as I inferred, though I stated in a note that it was imma¬ 
terial to the reconstruction whether the nomarch Intef or a later 
Intef of the line stood at the head of the dynasty. Our new 
document shows that we must put Wahenekh-Intef at the head of 

• Marietta, Monuments divers , p. 49; c/. p. 15; Roug6, Inscriptions hiiroglyphiques , pp. 
161,162. A translation of the historical portion will be found in my essay, in this Journal, 
Vol. XXI, p. 112. 

*Aus den Abhandlungen der Kbniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften , Berlin, 1904. 
pp. 156-61. 
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the line, and that he was followed by his son, a new Intef, having 
the Horus-name: Nakhtneb-Tepnefer. This thrusts the nomarch 
Intef one generation farther back, and hence out of the list of the 
dynasty* as given in the Turin Papyrus, which included but seven 
kings. It was therefore Wahenekh (who now becomes Intef I.), 
who assumed royal titles and honors, and became the first king of 
the line; but he never ruled north of Thinis, and the progress of 
the dynasty in gaining supremacy in the north also will have been 
as I have attempted to demonstrate in the aforesaid reconstruction. 

In the light of the new document, the kings of the Eleventh 


Dynasty are now these: 

Horus W’h-'nb ’Intf I. - 

- 50 + x years 

Horns Nbt-nb-tp-nfr-Tntf II. 

X 

u 

Nb-htp-Mentuhotep I. - 

X 

u 

Vassal Tntf III. (Relief at 

Shatt-er- 


Regftl) 

X 

u 

Nb+rw-R'-Mentuhotep II. - 

- 46 + x 

it 

S'nb-k’-R'-Mentuhotep III. 

- 28 +a: 

u 

Nb-t’wy-R'-Mentuhotep IV. - 

- 2 + x 

ii 


2160-2000 B. C. 

I 


The chronology of the dynasty, as I outlined it in the former 
reconstruction, is but slightly affected by the above changes in 
the first two reigns. As we now know that Wahenekh-Intef I. 
was the first king of the dynasty, and the length of the dynasty 
is given by the Turin Papyrus as 160 years, we can almost exactly 
date the accession of Wahenekh, placing it at about 2160 B. C. 
The stela of the Thinite official, Intefyoker b (Leyden), dated in 
the thirty-third year of Sesostris I., of the Twelfth Dynasty—that 
is, in 1947 B. C.—states that his great-grandfather was appointed 
to office by Wahenekh-Intef I. According to our new stela, 
Wahenekh-Intef I., whose reign was not less than fifty years 
in length, ruled at least as late as 2110 B. C., and Intefyoker 
(living 1947 B. C.) may easily have had a great-grandfather who 
was appointed to office as late as 2110 B. C., that is, 163 years 
earlier. This is reckoning about forty years for each of the four 
generations from Intefyoker (inclusive) back to his great-grand¬ 
father. In my former reconstruction of the period, in which the 
date of Wahenekh was not settled as it now is by the new stela, I 
reckoned from thirty to thirty-five years to a generation. 

» As Eduard Meyer suggests in Chronologie , p. 161. 

bLeemans, Descr. rais. des mon. fig. A Leide , pp. 264-66; Roug6, Revue arch&ologique. 
!«•« s6r., VI, p. 5o0; Piohl, Inscriptions , III, XXI-II. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF lb m D*3"ip, HAB. 3:4. 

By Professor William R. Arnold, Ph.D., 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

In his article on the word “Horn” in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, Cheyne says: 

The usual explanation is unquestionable in such passages as the fol¬ 
lowing: 1 Sam. 2:1, “By Yahw6 my horn is exalted”; Ps. 89:17 (18), 
“By thy favor our horn is exalted”; Ps. 75:4 (5), “Lift not up your 
horn”; Jer. 48:25, “The horn of Moab is cut off” (c/. Lam. 2:3 [“He 
hath cut off in the heat of anger all the horn of Israel”]). In such pas¬ 
sages “horn” symbolizes power, and its exaltation signifies victory .... 
and deliverance.In other passages it will not suit. 

The difficult passages are: Job 16:15, "'jip “'£22 "T\bb2, “I 
have thrust my horn into the dust;” Amos 6:13, 13b 13TTpb Slbn 
D"j"p, “Have we not taken unto ourselves horns?” Exod. 34:29, 
30, 35, V3B *pp of Moses; Job 42:14, Job names his third 
daughter “I3fl “pp, literally, “Horn of stibium;” and our pas- 
sage, Hab. 3:4, lb “m3 DVp. 

Of the first passage Cheyne says: 

To “lift up thy horn” may be to increase in power, or to show a 
proud sense of greatness; but it is hardly safe to maintain, on the 
ground of a single doubtful passage, that “to thrust it into the dust” 
(Di), or to “defile it in the dust,” is a Hebrew phrase for feeling the 
sense of deepest humiliation. In Hebrew idiom, people “roll in the 
dust ” themselves (Mic. 1:10) not their “horn.” The remedy is to examine 
the text, and to see what errors the scribe was most likely to have 
committed. 

Accordingly he would read "Hjr "'BJH "Ttbbp, “I have profaned 
my glory in the dust.” In Amos 6:13, with Gratz, who is fol¬ 
lowed also by Wellhausen, G. A. Smith, and Nowack (also now 
by Marti, Dodekapropheton ), he renders D^p as a proper name, 
“Have we not taken Karnaim?” In Exod. 34:29, 30, 35, again, 
he substitutes for “pp, p“Q, “lightened.” Similarly in our pas¬ 
sage he would read lb VH2 D’P^Q, “He had lightnings coming 
out of his hand.” Of the name "pBH "pp he says: 

That the term “ horn ” can be used of a horn-shaped vessel is intel¬ 
ligible (1 Sam. 16:1, 13; 1 Kings 1:39). Such a phrase as “horn of pig¬ 
ment for anointing the eyelashes” is therefore itself possible. But was 
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there ever a father in ancient legend who gave this name to his daughter, 
as Job is said to have done in MT of Job 42:14 ? 


It seems to me that Cheyne has done important service in 
pointing out substantial difficulties too likely to be overlooked; 
but we must, as usual, be slow to adopt the drastic remedies he 
suggests. The first recourse in the interpretation of an obscure 
passage whose traditional text construes without grammatical 
violence is to investigate anew the meaning of the words. 

The most difficult, upon the basis of the current interpretation 
of the word “horn,” and so the most inviting, is the passage 
Hab. 3:4. 

As will be recalled, this verse occurs in the graphic and more 
or less anthropomorphic description 1 of the progress of nibfct in 
the so-called Psalm of Habakkuk. Beginning with vs. 3: 

Eloah cometh from Teman , 

And the Holy One from the mountain of Paran; 

His majesty hath obscured the heavens , 

And his acclaim hath filled the earth . 


Then follows the verse, 


ri*y Tran dei ib i-ra n^p rrnn ii«3 roin 

\ * : v r : r • v : • r - ; 


There is, to begin with, a difficulty in the Massoretic vocaliza¬ 
tion of the first clause. Wellhausen, who renders it “Ein Glanz 
wie des Lichtes war es,” admits: “Nur das Femininum HTin 
lflsst sich nicht erklaren.” In my judgment, it can be easily 
explained (Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 144c) by pointing Hju' 1 and 
rendering: “When he gleams, it is as the daylight.” On the 
remainder of the verse the Arabic gives us help. 

Under the root ^j>, the Lisdn ul 'Arab (XVII, p. 209) has: 


of the ox and such like is the horn and its plural is 

and it id not otherwise broken (has no other plural); and its place 
(the spot corresponding thereto) on the head of man is likewise . 

. . . And is the forelock (ibljjJI), and some limit its appli¬ 

cation to the forelock of the woman and to her braid (8 ^juL^), and the 
plural is and Uyi .... And the of the man is the crown 

of the head.(p. 211). A certain one (not Alexander) 2 was called 


1 “Mythologisch stilisirte Gowitterbeschreibung” (Wellhausen). 

2 The Arabs have various explanations of the epithet as applied to Alexander the Great 
in Sura 18:82; see the Lisdn, XVII, p. 211, top, and NOldeke, Geschichte tier Koran , p. 106, n. 4. 
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Jul because he had two locks that he braided on the two horns 

of his head and let them hang down xJ Juui .... 

x-Jj ^3' ^ xJ *Sti) .... And 

you say a man has two horns (^Uy) or two braids (^UyuL3) .... 

(p. 212). And said Abu Sufyfln Bnu Harb to U1 'Abbfis Bnu ‘Abd il 
Mutallib, what time he beheld the faithful and their respectful demeanor 
toward the Lord’s apostle—God’s peace be upon him!—and their rev¬ 
erence of him as he presided at their prayers, “ I have not seen such 
demeanor as this to-day among any people, no not among the chivalrous 

Persians nor among the Greeks They are called 

in allusion to the continuance of their dominion from age to 
age Juu Uyi); and others say (and these are doubtless correct) 

they are so named in allusion to the horns of their hair and their custom 
of growing it long, for they never cut it, and every braid of the braids of 

the hair is a horn (U®L>! iW> J* 5 } 


Lane would seem not to have fully understood the verse quoted 
in his lexicon under the word : 

✓ /■ ^ f . 9 0^0% 

^mj( o 

yjOLuJU JOASJ ^ 

“ I swear that I will not forget one person’s loan 
Until my horns are threaded with white.” 


The testimony of the Arab authors is amply confirmed by 
first-hand evidence as to the modern Beduin use of the word apd 
the custom which underlies it. 4 Doughty is worth quoting 6 (he 
is traveling among the tribes in the vicinity of Medftin Sftlih): 

I rode with an acquaintance to a booth which stood upon the stony 
bank at a hollow seyl-side, and alighted with a present of tittun. I 
found the good housewife at home, her forelock hanged braided as a 
horn, with a threaded bead upon it—the manner in some northwest 
districts. 

3 Cf. also Ibn HishAm, note on pp. 186 aq A1 Bel&dhuri, pp. t“V aq. % and DeGoeje’s 
not© on p. 85; Wellhausen, Reate arabiachen Heidentuma , pp. 197 aq., 250; Jacob, Daa Leben 
der vorialamiachen Beduinen, p. 47. 

4 See Burton, Pilgrimage to El Medina-and Meccah , Vol. II, p. 81 (with illustrations). 

Arabia Deaerta , Vol. I, p. 382. 
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And p. 469 (still in the vicinity of Med&in Salih): 

Mishwat was sturdy, but he could not be master with his wives: 
Abdullah’s mother could so daunt him with her tongue! the other, a 
younger woman, had lately fled from him. Mishwat sighed manly when 
he spoke of her; she was gone from her place in the household, but not 
out of his aching heart: “ She is beautiful, he said to me, she has horns 
that reach down to her middle [italics mine].” Seldom or never have the 
nomad women very long hair, and it is not thick. Side-locks are worn 
by men at their natural length: so it is said in praise of a young man’s 
fortunate beauty, “he has great and long horns” Mohammed Ibn 
Rashid, the Shammar prince, hardly at the middle age, is of less than 
princely looks, but the Beduins say, commending him, “It is a fair 
young man, he has goodly horns.” Elder men at length renounce this 
ornament of their regretted youth, but there are some which never do 
wear them. 

And Vol. II, p. 220: 

These nomad hareem in Nejd were veiled with a face-clout, but only 
from the mouth downward ; they wore a silver ring in the right nostril, 
and a braided forelock hanging upon the temples. 

In this light, it seems to me, must be interpreted the figurative 
language of many Old Testament passages: Deut. 33:17; 1 Sam. 
2:1, 10; Jer. 48:25; Ezek. 29:21; Micah 4:13; Zech. 2:4; Pss. 
75:5, 6, 11; 89:18, 25; 112:9; 132:17; 148:14; Lam. 2:3, 17. 
Doubtless in some of these passages the tropical use of “horn” 
with conscious reference to its original physical sense is not so 
prominent, and it has grown to be little more than an abstract 
term for “honor” or “pride.” In others, a knowledge of the 
original significance of the term helps us to a better understand¬ 
ing of the text. 

Coming back to Job 16:15, “I have thrust my horn in the 
dust” is unexceptionable when understood of the forelock. In 
42:14 Job names his daughter “Horn (/. e., not “vessel,” but 
“lock, braid”) of stibium,” or, as we would say, “Raven Locks.” 

Amos 6:13, i:npb ispTra xbn D-iEKri abb D'rrairn 
D-3ip 13b. The very general character of the context prohibits 
the assumption of a specific reference to two all but unknown 
towns, “G"7 ib of 2 Sam. 9:4, 5, and (""I Kb) 17:27, and Karnain 
of 1 Macc. 5:26, as Gratz, Wellhausen, G. A. Smith, Nowack, and 
Marti. In the first clause, “121 Kb is of course not “Unding— 
Ding, welches keine Realitat hat,” as Nowack represents the 
alternative. “Q"T is not a metaphysical, but a colloquial term. 
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meaning not “a substance,” but “a matter.” "U"T Rb is accord¬ 
ingly not “a thing without reality,” but “a matter of no impor¬ 
tance as one man might approach another with UTH, 

“Anything doing?” answer: "U"T Rb, “Nothing.” Quite unneces¬ 
sary difficulty seems to have been experienced in connection with 
this same expression Rb by all the commentators on 1 Sam. 
17:29, R1H "OT Rlbn HTO TTES fi"2. The trouble has resulted 
from the wrong construction of Rb as attaching to the predication 
instead of, correctly, to the predicate "Ql. The sentence Kibn 
KVI “QT is a nominal one, of which K1H is the subject and Kb 
“Q"T the predicate; the interrogative H alone modifies the predi¬ 
cation as a whole. David inquires, not “Is it not a thing?” or 
“Is it not a matter of importance?” 6 but “Is it nothing?”—Is 
the service I have rendered you nothing at all, that you charge 
me with coming out of idle curiosity? 7 So in our passage in 
Amos, “Q1 Rbb DTTClCn is properly rendered, “Ye that make a 
fuss (a hullabaloo) over nothing;” and continuing, Rbfl D’HHRPI 
D**3"p 15b Wpb "CpTrG “that say, Have we not in our own 
strength taken unto ourselves horns?” that is, “risen in the 
world;” calling up the picture of a strutting dandy. 

•pp of Exod. 34:29, etc., is unquestionably a verb with mean¬ 
ing “to be bright, lustrous, brilliant;” but it will hardly be 
denominative, if we may judge by the analogy of Arabic , 
“horn,” from root , “to be clear, transparent.” The Arabs 


call 


amber . 


Finally, our passage in Habakkuk, lb 1"H2 D*3"P should cer¬ 
tainly be interpreted, “He hath horns that reach below his hand.” 
The omission of the qualifying word (in this case = “lower”) on 
which p of 1"H2 is logically dependent, is quite idiomatic. 8 

The third clause of our verse now becomes intelligible: DlEl 
HT? pun, “And there (that is, in his long hair) is the deposi- 


• As H. P. Smith. Samuel , ad loc. 

? The fact regarding the interpretation of Kb is not altered though we adhere to 

the customary rendering of the first clause in 1 Sam. 17:29, HT17 TTQ, as an inde¬ 

pendent interrogation, “What have I done now?" But David’s whole rejoinder is much 
improved if we construe as a relative, " Ce que je viens de faire, c’est rien? " There are 
other passages in the Old Testament where, contrary to the current view, must be con¬ 
strued as a simple relative: 1 Sam. 20: 10, nwp T3* ■py rna ■’« ■'b -py> •>«, - who 
will notify me whether what thy father answers thee is unfavorable ? M So probably also 
1 Sam. 19:3, we should read “jb TnOT JTO P*iR“Yl. “And thou wilt see for thyself what 
I have reported to thee." And so certainly Hosea 9:14, inn rra nnb mrp in- 
s Cf. Geseniufl-Kautzsch, g 133c, and Oesenius-Brown, t.v, , 6c. 
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tory of his strength.” We are, of course, reminded of the story 
of Samson, whose unshorn braids (rfisbn^) were the mysterious 
source of his supernatural strength. On the semi-pronominal use 
of M, cf. Gen. 3:23; 10:14; 1 Kings 17:13; Ezek. 5:3. 

I am inclined to think that D^p rTTCSS of Gen. 14:5 should 
be interpreted in the same way, as the seat of “Astarte of the two 
braids”—which accords with the representation of the goddess. 
Perhaps so also the name “Satumus Balcaranensis” (D^ip b?2) 
of the Carthaginian inscriptions. 9 Professor Moore has shown 
that there is no respectable manuscript authority for holding 
that the Greek of Gen. 14:5 read DTpl rVTnEP. 

• Otherwise Moore. Journal of Biblical Literature, 1897, pp. 155*9. 
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AN ANCIENT BABYLONIAN (AX-HEAD) INSCRIPTION.' 


By Iba Maurice Price, 

The University of Chicago. 

In April, 1903, Mr. George F. Kunz, gem expert of Tiffany & 
Co., New York city, showed the writer an ancient ax-head, seen 
in the accompanying illustration, bearing the inscription described 
below. It is now in the Morgan collection in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. 

At the writer’s request, Mr. Kunz has furnished the following 
description of the object: 

This remarkable stone object was secured for this collection in 1902 
in England. It is one of the oldest known stone objects of a weapon 
form with an inscription, although copper and metal objects were fre¬ 
quently so marked. It is historic and almost unique. 

This ax was obtained by Cardinal Stefano Borgia while at the head 
of the Propaganda [in the eighteenth century], but whence or how is not 
known. The Contessa Ettore Borgia, his niece, offered it to the British 
Museum some ten or twelve years ago, but at so extravagant a value 
(about three or four thousand pounds sterling) that it was returned to 
her. It was ultimately acquired for some 16,000 lire by the late Comte 
Michel Tyszkiewicz, 2 and soon after his death there was a dispersal of 
his collection of engraved stones, bronzes, marbles, and other antiquities. 
After the sale, the ax was purchased for Messrs. Tiffany & Co., by the 
author [of these statements], and, through the generosity of James Pier- 
pont Morgan, Esq., was presented to the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York city, on April 16, 1902. 

The stone itself is described by Mr. Kunz as follows: 

The object measures in length 134.5 mm., width 35.5 mm., thickness 
31 mm., and weighs 226.8 grams. It is made of banded agate, the 
layers being very parallel, so much so that it might well be called onyx. 
The color is snuff-brown, really a deer-brown. It is in part spotted and 
splashed with white, evidently due to contact either with fire, or fire and 
some alkali, such as soda. This patina covers the larger part of the 
inscription, and has been produced since the latter was cut. The 
incising was the result of bow-drill work. 

1 The most part of the accompanying article was read before the New York Academy of 
Science, by Mr. George F. Kunz, and appears in Bulletin XXI, Art. V, of the Museum of 
Natural History. 

2 Collection d'Antiquitl% du Comte Michel Tyezkiewiczy d6crite par W. Fraehner. Paris, 
1898. Plate XXXII. 
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This very stone object is pictured in Maspero, Dawn of Civi¬ 
lization, p. 755, where the footnotes cite some of the same facts 
already mentioned by Mr. Kunz. Fr. Lenormant presents a 



fac-simile of it in his Tre Monumenti Caldei, etc, Roma, 1879 
(pp. 4-9, Plate VI, 1), where he attempts an interpretation of 
its inscription, as well as of the ax in ancient archaeology. The 
same object has been described also in Cartailhac, L'dge de la 
pierre en Asie, in the Troisi&me Congrds provincial des Orienta- 
listes, tenu h Lyon; Vol. I, pp. 321, 322, reproduce Lenormant’s 
treatment of it (note in Maspero). 
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The little inscription that forms the subject of this note is an 
intaglio on the side of this banded agate ax-head (see the accom¬ 
panying illustration). It occupies the space of one inch in 
length by five-eighths of an inch in width. It 
consists of three lines written in archaic Baby¬ 
lonian characters, of which the accompanying 
cut is a fac-simile reproduction. 

The character of the signs is that current in 
Babylonia from the earliest times to 2000 B. C., both on cylinder 
seals and in larger inscriptions. The language is the primitive 
form of the cuneiform languages called “Sumerian” by one 
school, and by an another “Akkadian.” Its outstanding feature 
is that it is written largely in ideographs—signs that designate 
ideas, rather than syllables. This was the favorite method of 
marking important documents, or dedicating them to some par¬ 
ticular divinity or divinities. 

The accompanying cut, enlarged to twice the actual size, is a 
transliteration of the inscription into the later Assyrian character, 
the form of writing current in Assyria from 1500 to 606 B. C. 




& 
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The transliteration* of the ancient Babylonian is as follows: 

BA AD-DUG-lS 
PAP SeS 

dingir U ZAL-NI 

The Assyrian equivalent of the text may be indicated in the 
following form: 

duppi Ad-dug-is 

asaridu 

ilu Samas baru-su 

*F. Lenormant, in Monumenti Caldet ed A&siri (Rome, 1879), Plate XIV, gives a trans¬ 
literation into Assyrian of what seems to have been this inscription, but he misread the first 
two signs in the first line, and the first two in the third line. He finds the god Ramman, 
however, and gives an appropriate description of him. 
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The translation of the text as just transliterated is: 

The inscription of Addug-ish 
The governor 

(Dedicated) to the god Shamash, his benefactor. 

This small inscription, like most of those written in the so- 
called Sumerian language, is capable of more than one rendering. 
The one presented above is based in part on a fragment of a syl¬ 
labary found in Cuneiform Texts of the British Museum , Vol. 
XII, Plate 31, No. 38182. There we find JJA = nu-u-nu ( = 
“fish”); du-up-pu (= “tablet” or “inscription”); pu-ra-du, 
whose meaning is uncertain. It is also possible to read the first 
line in the inscription as the proper name, thus: “JJaddugish, 
the governor, (dedicated) to the god Shamash, his benefactor.” 

Another possible rendering is to take the first sign in the first 
line as naming a particular stone, the determinative sign usually 
found before such words in prose being omitted. This omission, 
especially before signs whose character can be otherwise deter¬ 
mined, is frequent in the so-called Sumerian inscriptions. The 
syllabaries (Brtlnnow, No. 11822) designate a fish-stone ( = aban 
nflni), which has been thought by some scholars to be os sepiae 
( = “cuttle-fish bone”). May it not be that this first sign in the 
first line designates a stone, which, because of its banded char¬ 
acter, is likened to a fish, hence to be read “the (precious) stone 
of Ad-dug-is,” etc. ? 

In some of the combinations of signs where the first sign in 
the first line is an element (c/. Brfinnow, Nos. 11843, 11845) we 
find such a meaning as “defense,” “protection.” It is not impos* 
sible that such a meaning may be attached to this ax-head used 
as a symbol of defense against an enemy. If such a sense were 
possible, then the last line might be read, “To the god Adad, his 
lord.” The entire inscription would then read, “The defense of 
Addugish, the governor, (dedicated) to the god Adad, his lord.” 

It seems evident, from the usual custom in the use of such 
inscriptions, that the first sign should designate something rela¬ 
tive to the object on which it is found. Hence the designation 
“stone,” or “(precious) stone,” indicated in the suggestion made 
above may be the true meaning for this bit of an inscription. The 
last line contains first the designation of a divinity, probably either 
Shamash or Adad, the archaic small circle being used for the usual 
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sign U in later Assyrian. Shamash seems to be appropriate, for 
he was the sun-god, whose warm light fed the life of man, beast, 
and vegetable, and made the earth bring forth in abundance to 
feed man and beast. The signs translated “his benefactor” 
might be more fully rendered by a paraphase, “the one who 
supplies him with abundance.” Adad was the weather god, the 
thunderer, who poured out the floods, and who appeared as a 
warrior with a weapon in one hand and a thunderbolt in the 
other. On seals he often leads a bull by a leash. If the god 
in the last line of this inscription should be read “Adad,” then 
there may be some reason in translating the first as “defense,” 
“weapon,” making the ax-head merely a symbol of the principal 
attribute—the warlike one—assigned to the god Adad. The 
last two signs may then be read as “his lord,” “his conquering 
one,” etc. 

An alternative reading for the inscription would then be: 

The (ax-head) stone of Ad-dug ish 
the governor, 

(dedicated) to the god Adad, his lord. 

“The governor” was a “leader” or a “prince” of the first 
rank in authority. In fact, it is an epithet which some of the 
divinities attribute to themselves as indicative of their rank. 
Therefore this ax-head was the possession of an official of high 
authority—and of one who was devoted to his god as his bene¬ 
factor, or his conquering lord. 

Regarding the use of the ax in old Babylonia, Dr. William 
Hayes Ward says (in the Bulletin above referred to): 

Axes or celts, whether of stone or copper, are extremely rare from 
the region of primitive Babylonia, although celts are not infrequent in 
Asia Minor. The ax was, however, perfectly well known from the earliest 
times in Babylonia, and is figured both on the cylinders and on bas- 
reliefs. On a cylinder in the Berlin Museum (F. A. 243) the three 
weapons more usual on the cylinders are drawn, in the field, side by 
side, between two standing figures. 

This is the usual appearance of the ax on the cylinders, but it is not 
a frequent weapon, the poniard, and especially the club, being more 
frequent. In DeClercq’s Catalogue rai&onnt, Plate 21, Ramman is 
figured with a weapon [like this]. 

In the archaic “StMe of Vultures” of about 4000 B. C., or earlier, is 
a figure of a king seated in his chariot, carrying a quiver with arrows, 
and what may be a peculiar bow, but looks more like a boomerang. 
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Following him are his soldiers armed with spears and battle-axes (De 
Sarzec, D6couvertes en Chald4e , Plate 3 bis; see also Plate 5 bis, 36). 
But that the double ax was known is shown by a terra-cotta votive ax 
(ibid., Plate 45, 5). 

In the bas-relief of Naram-Sin, king of Agade, in Babylonia, 
generally supposed to have reigned about 3750 B. C., the king is armed 
and followed by his soldiers, who are armed, in part, with axes. For 
the shape of the axes, see De Morgan’s Delegation en Perse , Vol. I, 
p. 150. 

Babylonian axes are not to be found, I think, in the art after perhaps 
3000 B. C., until we come down to the axes of the northern region, which 
came in with the two-edged bipennis ax carried by Adad, or the chief 
god of the Hittite region. There it was a frequent object, and is found 
in Cretan art. 

Among the cylinders showing the ax is that of the goddess attacked 
under a tent-tree (De Sarzec, Dtcouvertes en Chaldee, Plate 30 bis, 17 B). 

In the case of the “British Museum Migration Scene” two of the 
men carry an ax on their arm. 

Dr. Ward’s opinion of the prevalence and use of the ax in 
primitive Babylonia would seem to indicate that the last transla¬ 
tion given above, wherein “Adad” is taken for the reading of the 
god in the third line, is the preferable one. Then the first word 
is most probably to be read as ax-head. It is not impossible that 
the word pu-ra-du, cited from the British Museum Texts, may 
have “ax-head” for its meaning. 
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THE FALL OF SAMARIA. 


By A. T. Olmstead, A.M., 

The American School of Archeeology in Jerusalem. 

The importance of the fall of Samaria needs no demonstration. 
Unfortunately, all is not clear in regard to certain questions of 
fact. As one of the few fairly fixed points in early Hebrew chro¬ 
nology, a determination of the exact date is of peculiar value. 
The data of the official inscriptions have usually been taken as 
correct. 

After the introductory formulae, the Annals 1 give us the 
events which occur before the second paltl. Since Sargon 
ascended the throne so late in his year of accession, it has 
generally been assumed that the capture took place in paid one. 2 
But, as Winckler has shown, 2 we must read rO[s sarrtiti], “in 
the beginning of my reign,” i. e., in that part of the year which 
preceded his first full regnal year. As this is followed in the 
very next line by [Samerjinai, “the man from Samaria,” we 
can hardly be wrong in assuming that the scribe wished the cap¬ 
ture to be placed in the r6s sarrtiti, i. e ., in the period between 
December, 722, and March, 721. 

This capture by Sargon has been a stumbling-block to some 
scholars. Sayce, 4 for example, would blame our own stupidity 
because we do not see that the “king of Assyria” mentioned in 
2 Kings 17:5 is Shalmaneser, while the one of the next verse is 
Sargon. But no person having no theory to defend would doubt 
that the Hebrew writer intended the same ruler in both cases. 
An easier and more consistent method of meeting the difficulty is 
that of Kittel, 5 who would cast out the Shalmaneser of 2 Kings 
17:3 as an interpolation ; but there is no real need of so dangerous 
a proceeding. 

Comparing the relative value of the two accounts, we may 
note that here the Hebrew one seems to rest on very good sources. 6 

1L1.10-22. 

a Schrader, KOF., 314; Oppert, SK ., 1871, p. 702; et al. 

* Sargon, xvi, n. 2; cf. Plate I of Vol. II of the same. 

* Higher Criticism , p. 419. 5 KOnige , ad loc. 

8 Into the question of the sources of this part of Kings I have no wish at present to go. 
But the present state of its source study is Tery unsatisfactory. 
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It is not, indeed, without national bias, but there is no reason for 
distortion of fact here. Samaria was fallen, and it made little 
difference to the conquered race whether the conqueror was 
Sargon or Shalmaneser. There being no cause for intentional 
distortion, it must be a mere blunder or the truth. 

The authority of the cuneiform inscriptions, and especially 
those of the official class, has been rated far too highly. To be 
sure, they are contemporary or nearly so, and have not been 
copied more than two or three times at most before being placed 
in final form. 7 But, if free from certain minor defects to which 
the Hebrew records are subject, they have a most dangerous 
“personal equation” which is generally forgotten. A close study 
of many inscriptions of this character has persuaded the writer 
that, in many cases at least, these official utterances have the 
same virtues and defects as the official, strictly contemporaneous 
reports sent out from St. Petersburg or Tokio in our own days. 
Indeed, comparison with foreign sources is frequently needless as 
by its own contradictions the falsehood of an inscription can often 
be proved, 8 showing that official sources were edited as thoroughly, 
if not as wisely, then as now. 

Comparing, then, the relative trustworthiness of the two 
accounts, we see that the royal scribe had every reason for carry¬ 
ing over into his royal master’s reign the events which took place 
at the close of that of the predecessor whose throne he had 
usurped, while no such reason is to be found for a change in the 
Hebrew account. We should then prefer the Hebrew to the 
Assyrian. 

This presumption as to the accuracy of the Hebrew historian 
seems to be confirmed in a very curious manner by another docu¬ 
ment. In the Babylonian Chronicle 8 we have a reference to the 
destruction in the reign of Shalmaneser of a certain Sa-ma(?)- 
ra-’-in. Soon after its publication, Delitzsch 10 identified it with 
Samaria, and this identification he seems still to hold. 11 Haupt, 13 
too, has accepted this theory and has shown that this equation is 

f For evidence of such recopying, c/., c. g., the rough drafts of the A§ur-bani-apal inscrip¬ 
tions. 

s A splendid example of this is to be found in the accounts of the end of the war with 
Marduk-apal-iddinna. In one, the Chaldfean is captured, in the next he begs peace and is 
restored, in the third he runs away. A study of the later Assyrian history with special 
attention to historical criticism is now under way. 

» I, 28. Literarisehe Central-B l at t, September 17, 1887 (38), p. 1290. n AL. *. 

UP AOS., 1887, cclx. 
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not forbidden by phonetic laws. In general, however, it has 
been rejected. Sayce 13 refused it, not on phonetic grounds as 
Winckler, 14 but because he assumed that the capture of Samara’in 
must be dated early in Shalmaneser’s reign. Hal6vy 15 is more 
radical, reads Sahara’in, equates it with the Sibraim of Ezek. 
47:10 and the Sepharvaim of 2 Kings 19:13, and identifies it 
with the modern ShOmerieh of Syria. 

But the reading of ba for ma is not probable in itself and 
looks still less attractive in the face of the Um-ma-ni-ga-as of 
five lines below. The identification of Sabara’in with Sephar¬ 
vaim is not to be seriously pressed, while the Sibraim of Ezekiel 
falls, as I hope to show later, in a very late section of the book, 
not to mention the great jumble in which the names of the tra¬ 
ditional Hebrew text here are lost in the versions. 

If we may assume, then, that there is no real reason for our 
not reading Samara’in and identifying it with Samaria, let us see 
if chronology will give us any help in our problem. At first 
sight, none. The capture of Samara’in is mentioned as the only 
event of Shalmaneser’s reign, just before the account of his death 
and just after that of his accession. So far, then, as the Chronicle 
is concerned, we can only place it in his reign, that is, within the 
years 727-722. The Assyrian Chronicle, too, seems to give no 
aid as it is so badly mutilated. Yet at least enough is left here 
to give us a clue. 

Under the year 727, ana alu [ comes before the accession 
notice. We have no other instance of this in the Chronicle, but 
it seems reasonable to take this position before the accession 
notice as indicating that the expedition referred to here occurred 
before the beginning of the reign of the new king. This is 
made almost a certainty by the fact that Tiglath-pileser did not 
die until Tebet, 16 thus leaving but two or at most three winter 
months for the expedition to occur before the next year, if it is 
to be placed in the new king’s reign. As little can we place this 
expedition in 726, for here we read ina mftti, “in the land.” 
Winckler 17 and Maspero 18 are therefore in the wrong in placing 
this Samara'in capture in 727 or 726. But, for the next three 
years, 725-723, we have under each ana, “against,” and while 

13 Academy , October 22, 1887, p. 870. i« Bab. Chron ., I, 24. 

H ZA. y II, 350. 11 Oeschichte. 

& Z.4., II, 402, and often. is Empire », 212. 
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the name of the city or land to which the expedition was sent is 
lost, the coincidence of the three years with the three years’ 
siege of the Hebrew account seems to justify us in supplying 
Samara’in or rather its Assyrian form, Samerina, from the Baby¬ 
lonian Chronicle. 19 

To sum up, then, we have, on the one hand, the statement of 
the official glorification inscriptions of Sargon that that monarch 
captured Samaria. On the other, we seem to have an agreement 
of the less partisan Hebrew account, of the Babylonian Chronicle, 
and even of the Assyrian Chronicle. As to which of the two 
sides we should accept, there can be little doubt. The three 
impartial witnesses are to be preferred to the one already proved 
guilty of deception in many instances. Our final result would 
then be that the siege of Samara’in-Samerina-Samaria began in 
725, that it lasted three years, that then, near the close of the 
reign of Shalmaneser, it was captured, and that the glory of the 
conquest was transferred to the usurping successor who actually 
did, so far as we can see, attend to the deportation and subse¬ 
quent settlement of the land. 

It cannot, of course, be denied that the combination of the 
testimony of these three sources rests on somewhat hypothetical 
grounds. But all seem to have a fair degree of probability and 
against none can a serious objection based on anything more than 
hypothesis be raised. The best test, however, of hypotheses is 
that, being based so far as possible on positive fact, they are 
brought into combination with each other and with the known 
facts in the case. It is this interrelation which makes so strongly 
for the belief that Shalmaneser and not Sargon was the real 
captor of Samaria. 

19 Perhaps it is worth noting that there is no reference to Samaria in the Nimrud 
inscription written five years after the events. The Annals, where we have the alleged 
capture, date from about fifteen years after. 
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SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 1 

This handsome volume contains all the Semitic epigraphical material, 
of whatever nature, which was found by the American expedition which 
explored northern central Syria in 1899-1900. The inscriptions, for the 
most part hitherto unpublished, number 232 in all, being distributed as 
follows : Syriac, 24; Palmyrene, 14; Nabataean, 3; mediaeval Hebrew, 
10; Safaitic, 136; Arabic (Mohammedan), 45. The districts represented 
are northern central Syria, Palmyra, and the region of the IJaur&n. 
The editor and publishers of this material have spared neither pains nor 
expense, and the result of their labors is at once a delight to the book- 
lover and a satisfaction to the student. The volume is beautifully printed 
in large type, on heavy paper with wide margins. The numerous illustra¬ 
tions, including photographs and original drawings of monuments and 
inscriptions, are generally excellent. Each inscription is given first in a 
usable facsimile reproduction, and then in transliteration and translation 
followed by a sufficiently full commentary. 

The publication is a notable one, and will receive a hearty welcome 
on both sides of the ocean. The study of Semitic epigraphy has gained 
ground rapidly of late, and the importance of these scattered and often 
fragmentary documents for the history of the civilization, language, and 
religion of the peoples of which they testify is much more widely recog¬ 
nized now than was the case a few decades ago. Moreover, this is the 
first important treatise, in the field of West-Semitic epigraphy, which 
this country has produced, and the fact should lend it added interest, at 
least on this side of the Atlantic. The American expedition was fortu¬ 
nate in having Dr. Littmann, now of Princeton University, for its Semitic 
epigraphist. The work of preparing and editing such inscriptions as 
these is one of great difficulty, and calls for an unusual combination of 
qualities. The number of those scholars—even such as are otherwise 
well equipped—who are able to make satisfactory copies of such docu¬ 
ments is surprisingly small; and when it comes to the interpretation, a 
thorough knowledge of a half-dozen Semitic languages is only one of 
several prime requisites. In the present volume all these requirements 
are admirably met, as the expert reader will soon convince himself. 
Each separate monument is located, and carefully described, with exact 
measurements. The facsimile drawings are models of their kind ; one 
soon learns that they are as near to being absolutely trustworthy as in 
the nature of the case is possible for such reproductions. In the inter- 

i Semitic Inscriptions. By Enno Littmann, Pli.D. Part IV of the “Publications of 
an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900.” Pp. xiii + 280. New York: 
The Century Co., 1904. 
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pretation of the documents, ingenuity and sound common-sense are most 
happily combined with philological training; and in the appended com¬ 
mentary, in each case, there is brought together, from a wide acquaint¬ 
ance with the manifold literature, whatever could throw light on the 
meaning of the inscription under discussion and aid it in contributing to 
our knowledge of the times and conditions in which it originated. In 
his study of the principal part of the material, moreover, Dr. Littmann 
has had the benefit of the counsel of some of the best European epig- 
raphists. It is true that not many of the inscriptions, taken singly, are 
of high intrinsic importance; on the other hand, the number of those 
which make some real contribution to our knowledge of ancient Syria is 
not small. In the case of the Syriac and Safaitic inscriptions especially, 
the importance of the collection as a whole—quite irrespective of the 
individual worth of its members —as an aid to any future investigations 
in the field is at once apparent. In short, this volume of Semitic Inscrip¬ 
tions is one in which the members and promoters of the American expedi¬ 
tion of 1899-1900 may well take pride, and on the achievement of which 
Dr. Littmann especially is to be warmly congratulated. 

Among the Syriac inscriptions, that of Khirbit Hasan (p. 15) is inter¬ 
esting for the glimpse of social conditions which it gives us, as well as 
for the fact that it is engraved on the lintel of a church portal, and con¬ 
stituted the official record of the completion of the building. At that 
time (507 A. D.), at least, the language of church and state in this dis¬ 
trict, as well as the speech of the common people, was Syriac. As hardly 
any Syriac inscriptions had hitherto been found west of the Euphrates, 
the discovery of so many new ones by this expedition is an interesting 
fact. Dr. Littmann discusses on pp. 4 sq. the evidence of a revival of the 
use of Syriac for official documents in the sixth century, and suggests as 
one chief reason the nationalist movement connected with the founding 
of the Monophysite church. On pp. 23 sqq. is translated and discussed 
the now famous DGhes inscription, at which so many scholars have tried 
their hand. The reading here given, which contains several new features, 
will undoubtedly stand as the correct one. In this, as in several of the 
most important inscriptions of this group, the mode of writing is very 
interesting, the letters being made to run from left to right (in imitation 
of the Greek) by separating them and turning them half-way over. Here, 
as elsewhere, the characters are of the Estrangelo type, and generally 
well formed. For artistic beauty, however, the letters of the fragmentary 
inscription on p. 32 stand quite alone. The Zebed inscriptions (pp. 47-56), 
brief as they are, are highly interesting. The use of the word k* as the 
nota accusative in the first of these, is remarkable. The reading can 
hardly be called certain, but it is extremely probable. Dr. Littmann urges 
with good right that this western dialect had distinct usages of its own. 

Of the Palmyrene monuments, the one (pp. 70 sqq.) dedicated to 
Shai‘ al-Qaum, the good god “who does not drink wine,” easily bears off 
the honors. The document is interesting and important in many par¬ 
ticulars, but especially for the evidence which it affords of a reaction of 
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the Arab element of the population, with its sober and simple habit of 
life, against' the prevailing cult of the Aramaean Dionysus. This same 
god—always a North-Arabian divinity—also appears in the Safaitic 
inscriptions, as OpH 212 > and in a Nabataean inscription published by 
Dussaud and Macler. As a specimen of Palmyrene calligraphy, further¬ 
more, this inscription deserves notice. It is already well known to 
scholars, since Dr. Littmann published it in the Journal asiatique in 
1901, and it has since been included in Cooke’s North Semitic Inscrip¬ 
tions . In commenting on the phrase fcWHp fctflbfct, “the holy god,” 
in No. 14, Dr. Littmann expresses the opinion (p. 83) that it is “due to 
Jewish or even Christian influence.” It seems to me that this conclusion 
is hardly justified. Such phrases as this and the frequent ffiM "] 

might be expected to arise in any part of the Semitic world 
where civilization and religious observances had made considerable 
progress. The Phoenicians termed their gods “holy” (TDTp), as we know 
from both the Eshmun'azar and Bod-'Ashtart inscriptions. 

As was to be expected, this expedition found only a few Nabataean 
monuments; the few gleanings, however, were of very considerable 
importance. At Si', in the IJaurftn, is the ruin of a notable Nabataean 
temple dedicated to Baal Samln. Here five fragments of an inscrip¬ 
tion had been found at different times by previous explorers, though 
no satisfactory reading had been gained from any one of them, and 
it was not certainly known that they belonged together. Dr. Litt¬ 
mann had the good fortune to discover two more fragments, and by join¬ 
ing them to the others with admirable ingenuity and skill has been able 
to restore the document which commemorated the chief builder of the 
temple. Both the beginning and the end are preserved, and the restora¬ 
tion is entirely convincing, except at the one point where it becomes 
necessary to supply a missing piece by conjecture. Another monument 
found near Si' by the expedition, the mortuary stele reproduced on p. 90, 
is important palaeographically and from the fact that it bears the very 
early date 308 aer. Sel., = 5 B. C. 

The mediaeval Hebrew inscriptions, found at Kefr il-Bftrah and 
TSdif, are of minor importance. The Safaitic inscriptions and graffiti, 
on the other hand, occupy a large part of the book (pp. 102-68), and 
present many features of interest. The unexpected information—little 
though it is—which these brief scrawls have given us in regard to an 
otherwise all but unknown North-Arabian civilization is most welcome. 
On pp. 104r-29 Dr. Littmann, who has been one of the pioneers in the 
work of deciphering the Safaitic inscriptions, gives an excellent sum¬ 
mary of our present knowledge of the people who made them, under the 
headings: the writing; the alphabet; the people and their inscriptions; 
the date of the inscriptions; the gods; the language; the names. 
There are here many items of interest for the student of Semitic religion, 
customs, and language. Among the inscriptions which follow, No. 37 is 
especially interesting palaeographically, because of the close approxima¬ 
tion of its characters in form to those of the South-Arabian alphabet. 
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No. 78 is also to be compared. Although the vocabulary of these inscrip¬ 
tions, aside from proper names, is naturally very small, yet some highly 
interesting words are encountered, such as T-N, “ mina ” (p. 153), and 
"H (=^*rj), “paternal uncle” (p. 160). With the employment of ■'TJ 
(“ Medes ”) for “ Persians,” in No. 45. cf. especially the rabbinical Hebrew 
usage. The use of prefixed H as the definite article in these documents 
is now well known to students of Semitic philology. Hardly less impor¬ 
tant is the use of an interjectional H prefixed to the vocative, discussed 
on pp. 120 sq. The conclusion adopted here, that the frequently occur¬ 
ring combination HE prefixed to the name of a deity (usually Allat) is 
simply the Arabic conjunction i joined to this same interjectional par¬ 
ticle, seems to have everything in its favor. A few of these Safaitic 
inscriptions have already been published, by Dussaud and Macler. In 
all such cases the references are given. 

Of the Arabic (Mohammedan) inscriptions only a few are given any 
considerable value by their contents. The two dated records of the 
building (or rather, rebuilding) of the Muslim fortifications at Qal'at el- 
Mudtq, Nos. 26 and 27, furnish welcome information. No. 29, from 
Ezra', is also historically important, and so are the long inscription from 
Ba'albek (No. 31) and the two from Qal'at SGdjar (34 and 34a). There 
are one or two beautiful specimens of the florid (“Carmathian”) Kufic; 
see especially Nos. 12 and 13. In general, these mediaeval records, com¬ 
ing for the most part from fortresses which played a foremost part in the 
history of Islam and of the Crusades, deserve more careful study than 
they have heretofore received. But their involved and highly decorative 
script is often difficult to decipher, and many manuscript documents 
which could throw light on the data which they furnish still remain 
unpublished. A considerable number of graffiti, some in the Kufic and 
others in the modern cursive script, are also published here, the intention 
being to bring together all that were found by the expedition. 

The worth of the volume is much increased by the full and carefully 
made indexes, Syriac, Palmyrene, Nabataean, and Safaitic, pp. 223-30. 
As a work of reference, it will be of great and permanent value to 
students of Semitic history, philology, and epigraphy. 

The following suggestions and queries, derived from a first reading 
of the book, relate in almost every instance to difficulties pointed out by 
Dr. Littmann. They will perhaps not be unwelcome, even where they 
contribute nothing of importance to the solution of the problems with 
which they deal. 

P. 41: The proper name Kaukab-' Alemft is hardly likely. As a Syriac 
name it is improbable in itself, and, what is more, we should expect that 
in this inscription, as in its twin brother (No. 20), only one name would 
be given. The letter which follows can hardly be a , which is made 
differently in these inscriptions, but appears to be a. Beyond this it is 
hard to go. 

P. 47: is, it seems to me, quite impossible. Even if the inscrip¬ 

tion were Arabic, the word could hardly be accounted for. Why not 
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read ? The form of the >o in the two Mektebeh inscriptions is almost 
exactly the same as this, and the phrase >q-d mJj-sci, u his 

memory continued as a blessing,” is entirely idiomatic. The inscription 
was made after Rabbula’s death, as the |-s| (so the first word should 
evidently be read) also indicates. 

P. 59: Would the traces still remaining on the stone permit the read¬ 
ing (in 11.3sg.): ["HI] | [‘Tib V 1 "jE? This would relieve the 

difficulty as to the number of letters missing at the beginning of 1. 4 
(see pp. 60 sq.). 

P. 63: Is the phrase fclbjTI "H (1. 5) grammatically justi¬ 

fiable? The traces shown by the fac-simile do not seem to me to indicate 
moreover. But of course this reproduction is a treacherous guide. 

P. 83: The reading = Opovos can hardly be right. Aside from 
the unusual form, the word is altogether out of place here, as Dr. Litt- 
mann himself remarks. I would suggest "pE as a possibility. The 
letter p in this alphabet is an 12 with the right-hand stroke cut away. 
The mistake may have been due to the stone-cutter himself, or (more 
probably) to a defect in the pattern which he copied. The document 
would then readfor Him whose name is blessed for ever, the 
good and merciful one, our lord, the holy god.” Cf. the inscriptions in 
Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions , pp. 295 sq., where Baal-Samin is 
called N'jby KT2. 

P. 85: As was remarked above, Dr. Littmann’s ingenious restoration 
of the temple inscription at Si* is convincing except at one point. The 
phrase DblCQ y'TT TT1 (his reading of the last fragment, lettered H) 
is hardly translatable, and could not easily be rendered: “and he departed 
from life in peace.” The most natural way of treatig y'TI is to regard it 
as a descriptive or predicate adjective; and in that case we must suppose 
that some other person or persons, presumably belonging to the family of 
Maleikat, had just been mentioned. Is it not probable that we do have 
the ending of such a name, irfl[7]> in the letters immediately preceding 
the TJ? For example: “. . . . he and his brother GhauthtL (while) 
yet living.” The lost fragment, G, was probably longer than is here 
supposed. 

P. 90: I can see no valid objection to reading niTDfct[l] Ti» “he 
and his wife,” in 1. 8 of the inscription. It is easy to imagine how the 
wife might have been honored *by mention on the monument, as one who 
had helped to erect it, although the expense had been borne entirely by 
the husband. 

In the Safaitic inscriptions, several of the words which occur more 
than once seem to call for further discussion. For (Nos. 12, 17, 23) 

it seems to me that “he was riding” (not on foot), cf . , etc.; or 

simply “ he arrived, passed this way,” the Syriac , would suit better 
than “ he made a hurried (or long) journey.” 

No. 17 is extremely difficult, and perhaps no one can propose any 
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better solution than the one given here. Still, it is tempting to regard 
HDC as the beginning of an expression which gave the document a sort 
of date. May not the following ■» have been mistakenly written for fi T 
Observe how very slight is the difference between the two letters in this 
same inscription. The word following TO 0 would in that case be HJQ 

O ' 

(i. e., auuj), and the next might possibly be yi “gardens.” 

But it is perhaps useless to add such conjectures as these. 

In No. 110, the word J 33 can hardly mean “sought for (found?) pas¬ 
turage.” It is found in four inscriptions (collected here), always just 
following the words: “A found the inscription of (his friend cr relative) 
B.” The coincidence cannot be accidental; the word 533 must express 
either the result or some attendant circumstance of A’s discovery. Its 
meaning might be “he rejoiced,” or “he wished good luck (to B),” or “he 
(A) was well and prosperous (at the time when he found the writing).” The 
verb meets these requirements satisfactorily, for it is a synonym 

f * 

of UJD, igjJ *, and might have any one of the three meanings just given. 
The second of them, “ he invoked good fortune (or, good health) for him,” 
is perhaps the most probable. Observe, too, that the adverb “Q 5 , “ much,” 
“very,” which follows the word in two of the four inscriptions, is now 
quite in place. 

I cannot see that the meaning of yin is determined by the picture 
which accompanies No. 134, even when the other inscriptions containing 
the word are compared. The n. pr. “£3?p might even be the subject of 
the verb; in fact, the inscription and the picture are much more likely 
to have been made by the one who remained on the spot than by the 
one who “ fled.” It is not evident that the horseman in the draw ing is 
“ piercing” the standing figure; the latter may be warding off the thrust. 
It is not safe to draw conclusions from such an artistic effort as this one. 
Elsewhere in this volume the word yin occurs in Nos. 59 and 120, neither 
of which has thus far been satisfactorily translated. In No. 59 the neces¬ 
sity of giving the words obc HbilS their usual meaning can hardly be 
avoided; they should not be separated for any reason short of a certainty. 
Both here and in No. 134 the word yin follows the invocation of the 
god, perhaps by a mere coincidence. In 1. 3 of No. 59, yin and bn are 
printed without the point over the n — the only misprints which I have 
noticed in the w T hole book. Other phrases in which the word occurs are 
noted on p. 120; it does not seem to me that the meaning “pierce” is 
justified anywhere. 

P.180: The reading is very difficult. Dr. Littmann gives (tentatively): 

. . . . I aJJ! <XolI ouuJ! I | JIju aJJ! 

aol+ji^L^ ^1 .| . I confess that I am unable 

to see more than half of these words in the facsimile, and some of them 
seem to me to be impossible. I would read (also tentatively): I | pj’l 
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s:u«, «. u- jjW r^i “ There completed this door, to the 

praise of God Most High, Ziy&d ibn Bihliq(T), the poor (sinner); and it 
was finished in the month [Rabl’] the former, in the year 307.” 

P. 193: The first line might perhaps be deciphered: 8«1 »ju jJL^ 

yXM, “He dwelt in the abode from which man must 

return, and died by Thy command.” 

P. 195: The inscription of which Drs. Littmann and van Berchem 
offer no interpretation. If I am not mistaken, this is a verse in the 
K&mil meter. It might be read : 


LoLo olS' 

i_r ** 

“Requite (with generosity) the generous man, and you will achieve power; 
“Bestow gifts also on the mean man and his kind, and then (you can) 
stand secure! ” 


There are a few things here which call for comment; several slightly 
different readings are possible, and at least one different interpretation. 
But limitations of space forbid any discussion of details here. Professor 
NOldeke, to whom I submitted my conjecture, wrote: “Dass hier ein Vers 
im K&mil ist, leidet wohl kaum Zweifel”; and it was he who proposed 
and idJuQj in place of inferior readings which I had suggested. 

P. 196: The undeciphered word in No. 21, last line, is ^UJt. Is 
not the first proper name, both in this inscription and in No. 22, 
instead of Compare the form of the letter on p. 214,1. 1, of the 

m ts. 

facsimile. I would suggest this reading for No. 22: | Jwfc ^o! 

aJJLi | “ ’All ibn IJadd ordered (this to be written). With 

God is the religion of the powerless.” C/. especially No. 21. 


P. 214,1. 3 must be read : 


5 Li 


Y \Y 




“And there is no 


turning aside from His place of recompense”; cf . Sura 50:18. Line 5 


does not contain a proper name, but 4 sq. should be read : 



With the phrase ^jJCmuo 


fc>Uxf! in the later graffito below might be compared oUxfl JuJ«3, 
“of ignoble origin,” Belftdhurl 241, 6. It is certainly not easy to say 
how the two following words, Juux, should be disposed of; 

but could they in any case be rendered, “the good servant” T It seems 
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to me probable that the last word was intended to be pronounced 
, and was a vulgar formation from the adjective . This 

rhyming signature would then have the usual tenor: u The man low in 
station, the servant of the Bountiful One.” 

Charles C. Tobrey. 

Yale University. 


BABEL UND BIBEL. 1 

Ernest Sellin, professor of Old Testament exegesis and archaeology 
of the Imperial University at Vienna, wrote in 1903 the following words: 2 
“The fundamental principles of all morality, ‘for I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ have absolutely no 
counterpart in Babylon.” This is a fair specimen of the groundlessness 
of attacks made by reactionary scholars against the historical and theo¬ 
logical revelations of the Babylonian literature. It has remained for 
Professor Delitzsch, in his latest popular work Babel und Bibel , III, to 
demonstrate beyond all shadow of a doubt that this statement of Sellin 
is utterly false. 

Hidden in the British Museum are scores of clay tablets which now 
permit us to get a clear insight into the moral and religious thought of 
the nobler-minded higher class among the ancient Babylonians. Here 
we read many proverbs which absolutely set at naught Professor Sellin’s 
prejudiced assertions. The Babylonian religionist was strictly admon¬ 
ished to love, and not to despise, his neighbor, to give him food and 
drink when needy, and even to treat considerately those whose lot had 
fallen in slavery. We learn, furthermore, that the Babylonians’ God was 
love, that virtue and right living were not the special gift of one people 
alone, but that the mercy of God extended as far as the clouds, and the 
reflection of his glory was to be found in all human hearts (p. 22). 
Delitzsch points out in this connection that Sellin’s words can be refuted 
from the biblical Book of Kings itself, which closes with the account of 
a gracious act on the part of the Babylonian king Evilmerodach, son of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who voluntarily released the captive Judean monarch 
from his Babylonian prison. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the Hammurabi laws, now well 
known to all Assyriologists, to show how loving care was prescribed for 
sick women, widows, and orphans, or to demonstrate how gentleness was 
commanded toward the poor debtor. Last, but not least, in this connec¬ 
tion, it was ordered that every chance should be given the wayward son 
before his father had the right to cast him off utterly. It can certainly 

i Babel und Bibel. Dritter (Schluss) Vortrag. Von Friedrich Delitzsch. Mit 21 Abbil- 
dungen. Delivered before the Literarische Gesellschaften at Barmen (Cologne) October 
27-28, 1904, and before the Verein fftr Geographic und Statistik at Frankfort-am-Main, 
November 9,1904. 

•<*“Ein Schlnsswort zu Babel und Bibel,” Evangelische Kirchcnzeitung fUr Oesterreich , 
July 15,1903. 
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no longer l>e contended that love and gentleness were a heritage of the 
Hebrews alone and were unknown to those who stood high in the life of 
ancient Babylonia. The following little Baby Ionian verse, quoted by 
Delitzsch (p. 22), might well Ijc applied to those who, like Sellin, seek 
from mistaken motives to darken the light which has come to us from 
the East: 

Open not widely thy mouth: guard thy lips. 

If perturbed, speak not at once. 

For if thou speakest unguardedly, 

Verily thou shalt surely rue it. 

Nay! rather soften thy spirit with silence. 

The most important function of the popularizer of any new branch 
of learning is to set forth in concise and clear language the exact value 
to modern life of the recent discoveries and scientific investigations in the 
field under discussiou. Professor Delitzsch has excelled himself in this 
final part of his popular Babylonian discussions. It has l>een well said 
that no one can prcseut a subject to the general public so satisfactorily 
as a scholar who, like this distinguished author, is gifted not only in the 
technicalities of his specialty, but also in the difficult art of attractive 
presentation. In classical yet easily comprehensible language, Delitzsch 
has written his work in two sections; i. e„ pp. 3 32, where he discusses 
the immeuse value of the Babylonian monuments from the point of view 
of religion and history, and pp. 32-48, where he explains the exact nature 
of the Babylonian polytheism. 

Lack of space forbids more than a mere list here of the chief points 
treated in the first section. These are : the genealogical tablet, Gen., 
chap. 10, pp. 3, 4; the non-Semitic (Sumerian) art and culture, pp. 5, 6; 
the expression “son of man,” p. 11 (note 9, p. 51); law, pp. 12, 13, 19; 
psalmody and instrumentation, pp. 13, 15-18; the moral effect of the 
Babylonian belief in the Deity, p. 27; and the Babylonian “Holy of 
Holies,” p. 28. 

Perhaps even more important than these subjects from the modern 
point of view is the author's masterly explanation of the development of 
monotheism from the well-marked early Semitic polytheism. It has long 
been known that this polytheism was really a henotheism; i. e., a theism 
local to each district where one special god (a manifestation of nature) 
was worshiped as the supreme l>eing and honored with titles not unlike 
those used for Jhvh in the Old Testament. In this manner, the same 
attributes of universal power were ascribed to different deities in different 
places without the slightest clashing of interests. Thus, if a Babylonian 
changed his city, he simply changed his god, and this without any feel¬ 
ing of discrepancy, because the same principles were personified in each 
deity, and the differences were practically in name only. As Delitzsch 
states (pp. 38, 39): 

Just as it is impossible for the Arab to thiok that his Allah, the one 
almighty Creator of heaven and earth whom Mohammed revealed, is any other 
than Jhvh, the one almighty Creator of heaven and earth, whose worship 
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Moses kept alive among his people, so the Israelites from the days of their 
forefathers worshiped the one God under the name Jhvh, the Moabites 
adored him under the name Kammosh, the Ammonites under the name Mil- 
kom, the Decider; but all these nations mutually recognized the individual 
tribal gods as real and actually existing beings. 

This may be shown from a multitude of passages in the Old Testament. 
The fact is that the special god of a tribe represented the popular unity. 
Perhaps nowhere is this better exemplified than in the personality of the 
Assyrian national deity Asur, which was the peculiarly Assyrian name 
for the all-powerful God. The doctrine of a “chosen people” common 
to the Babylonians, Assyrians, and Hebrews arose most naturally from 
this general Semitic conception. It remained for the later Israelitish 
prophets to crystallize the tribal Jhvh into a God of all the world, but 
their own writings show what little success they had among the common 
people, who clung to the national tribal idea long after the last Israel¬ 
itish prophet had spoken. 

These Hebrew prophets, however, had sown the seed of the doctrine 
of universal Godhead which had always underlain the Semitic ideals of 
the Divine, and this noble conception was finally developed and “fulfilled” 
by Jesus, who set it forth in an entirely new and loftier spirit of truth 
which was destined to live throughout the ages. 

Professor Delitzsch has done a great service to all thinking people in 
this his final utterance on Babylon and the Bible. It is to be hoped that 
the brochure will soon be translated into other languages for the benefit 
of those to whom it is as yet a closed book. Meantime, may it find its 
way into the library of every person who can read German and who feels 
an interest in the development of modern Theology! 

J. Dyneley Prince. 

Columbia University. 


GESCHICHTE AEGYPTENS IM UMRISS. 1 

For the cultivated German reader, who desires a rapid survey of the 
career of the Nile valley peoples, no book is obtainable which can be 
compared with this. It is written with discernment, with a good sense of 
proportion, with criticism, and with fine literary and artistic taste. The 
style is balanced and easy, and the little book is eminently readable, in 
the best sense of the word. It has not been offered as a contribution to 
research in this field, although the author constantly strives to maintain 
a control of the sources which will entitle him to independent judgment 
on the most important questions touched upon. The book shows good 
power of generalization, and ability to perceive the essential character¬ 
istics of an historic period, and to paint them in their proper colors with 
a few strokes—an ability only too often lacking in the preparation of 
handbooks of this sort. 

1 GESCHICHTE AEOYPTEN8 IM UMBIS9 VON DEN ALTE9TEN ZEITEN BI9 AUF DIE Er- 
obekuno durch die Araber. Yon F. W. von Bissing. Berlin, 1904. 185 pp. 
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In so vast a field as that covered by this book there are many 
unsettled questions about which opinions may differ, owing to the 
scanty or equivocal character of the materials. In reading the book 
I have noted the following matters, which may be modified in a future 
edition; but it is obviously impossible in the discussion of such a hand¬ 
book to touch upon all the points of difference suggested. 

In the treatment of the relations of the Twelfth Dynasty with Asia, 
the campaign of Sesostris III. in Sekmem as recorded on the new Abydos 
stela (Garstang, El Arabah y IV-V) is overlooked. 

The length of the reign of Seti I. is placed at more than fifty years. 
This is excessive. I cannot offer all the data here, but it is sufficient to 
note that the viceroy of Kush, Setau, who entered upon his office not 
later than the second year of Seti I., still held the post in the thirty-eighth 
year of Ramses II.’s reign. If Seti I. reigned more than fifty years, 
Setau was viceroy of Kush for more than eighty-seven years, and lived 
in the possession of his office, to be more than one hundred and fifteen 
years old. The above datum alone must hold the reign of Seti I. within 
the twenties at most. 

The “Hierakonpolis-Nechbit” of p. 6 must, of course, be changed 
to Hierakonpolis-Nechen; for Nechbit is the name of Eileithuia, not of 
Hierakonpolis. 

The northern limit of Uni’s levies for the army (p. 21) is totally 
uncertain on the original, and cannot be rendered the Mediterranean. 

The permission to wear sandals at court as a special distinction 
conferred upon Uni (p. 22) is an old misunderstanding of Maspero. 
The title given Uni is that of “Sandal-bearer,” and several actual 
sandal-bearers are depicted upon the monuments. 

The expedition of Henu, recorded in the Wadi Hamamat, was not 
accompanied by him to Punt (p. 27) but only to some harbor on the Red 
Sea, whence Henu dispatched it to Punt. 

The supposition that Merneptah (“Amenophthes,” p. 70) remained at 
home in his Libyan w r ar, having been warned by a dream to do so, is 
again an old mistranslation, due to Chabas, 2 and accepted and given 
currency by Maspero. The passage relates a dream indeed, but Ptah 
appears and, far from warning the old king from the battle, urges him 
to be of good courage, and gives him a sword, which, we can only con¬ 
clude, the narrative intends to imply that the king used in the battle. 
There is not in the brief words spoken by the god, the slightest hint of 
a warning that the king avoid the battle. 

In the account of the expedition of Wenamon to Byblos, the eleven 
ships mentioned (p. 77), do not belong to Wenamon, but to the piratical 
Thakkara, who are pursuing him. 

It is hardly probable that the system of chronology for the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms, advocated by the author, will be found tenable. 
Doubtles the author would not now maintain the validity of the Timaios 

Etudes sur VantiquiU htstorique , p. 185; compare with Maspero, Struggle of the 
Nations , p. 434, where the translation of Chabas appears word tor word, including Chabas’ 
restorations. 
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scholia, which Lepsius long ago recognized as a forgery. The author’s 
otherwise fine sense of form should have relegated all this detailed 
chronological discussion to an appendix, as it disturbs the continuity of 
his treatment where it now is. 

The present writer would suggest that in the treatment of the 
Ptolemies all the more complicated details of personal history might 
well be indicated in a full chronological table, and the text of the book 
itself devoted to a more general sketch of the great movements and 
larger features which characterize this interesting period. However, in 
making this and all the above remarks, the present writer would again 
express his appreciation of the care and labor expended on the book, 
and his conviction that it forms a very welcome addition to the literature 
of the subject—one, indeed, which is to prove useful and profitable to 
many readers, especially to the modern voyager up the Nile, for whom it 
is by all odds the best compendium of Egyptian history to be had in 
German. 

James Henry Breasted. 

The University op Chicaoo. 
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THE PLURALIS INTENSIVUS IN HEBREW. 

By Aaron Ember, Ph.D., 

Baltimore, Md. 

A Plural Expressions for Natural Objects. 

The ‘pluralis intensivus* was in all probability employed at 
first to denote the wide phenomena of nature. Several phenomena 
in the universe were designated in Hebrew by plural expressions 
because they inspired the Hebrew mind with the idea of great - 
ness, majesty , grandeur , and holiness . A correct understanding 
of the ‘pluralis intensivus* becomes thus of great importance in 
reconstructing the cosmological ideas of the ancient Hebrews. 

In Several passages in the OT the plurals D^EP ‘seas* and 
tVhrp ‘rivers* are employed to designate The Universal Sea 
which was believed by the ancients to flow around 
the whole earth. 1 Cf. the Babylonian map in Notes on Ezekiel 
(SBOT) p. 100. We read in the beginning of Ps. 24 (w. 1 
and 2): 

: an ■'Mr*) ban nata y«n mrrb 
:m3 , tr rvrnrbyi too’ 1 tnr - by swrr® 

T V|; : It: -: |tt: I* - I 

The world is Jhvh’s and the fulness thereof, 
the world and they that dwell therein. 

For He has founded it on The Great Sea (lit. seas) 
and established it on The Great River (lit. rivers). 

Duhm explains D 'IT as a poetical plural for the prosaic IT. 
Baethgen understands both ITEP and FlilPD as numerical plurals, 

i Of. the Chaldee paraphrase of Bee. 1,7: *pbTK iTtt VOW bo 

Nparonao Ktab*b nnoTi awyiK -nob ‘All the rivers and streams of water ran 
and flow into the Ooeanus, which encircles the earth like a ring/ 
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referring the latter to the streams of the ocean (c/. Jon. 2,4). 
These plurals must rather be explained as intensive , denoting 
boundless extent. See Notes on Ezekiel (Eng. transL ) p. 167,1.22. 

With regard to metre, the first section of the psalm (w. 1-6) 
must be divided into three stanzas; each stanza comprises a 
couplet of two D^blDE, i. e., double-hemistichs; each hemistich 
contains three beats. The couplet of two double-hemistichs, with 
three beats in each hemistich, is, according to Professor Haupt, 
the most common form of Hebrew poetry. See Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars , No. 163 (June, 1903) p. 64, col. 2. Cf. his 
remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 33, 1. 3, and Book 
of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 19, last paragraph. The plural 
DTP denotes The Universal Sea also in Gen. 1,10; cf. Gunkel, 
Genesis , ad locum. 

In a number of passages the pi. DT2P = bilSH EPH The Great 
Sea, i. e., the Mediterranean; e. g., Gen. 49, 13, D*EP fjittb I^QT 
■jbllP ‘Zebulun will dwell on the shore of the great sea' ; Judg. 
6, i.7, D^ET rrinb ‘Asher sat still on the shore of the 

great sea '; cf. also Deut. 33,19; Ezek. 26,17; 27,4; Dan. 11, 
46. The pi. D^ET is sometimes employed poetically for the sing. 
D*', especially in the phrase O^ET bin ‘the sand of the sea’; cf. 
Jer. 16,8; Job 6, 3, etc. 

In Pss. 137,1 and 89,26 the pi. FfTTp ‘rivers’ is equivalent 
to brian VJ3H, i. e., the Euphrates. We read in the first stanza 
of Ps. 137 (w. 1 and 2): 


WMT D» 
: lisa-ns W5TSL 
jwfrrto irbn 

I” * I* T 


ban nrtwh* 

|VT | 

oa 

rains D'aiy-by 

It : l • t*s 


By Babel's River 
And tears were shedding 
On willows there 


there we sat 
on Zion thinking, 
our harps we hung. 


The psalm falls into triplets of double-hemistichs, each hemistich 
containing two beats (2 + 2). 

Ps. 89,26. 

Jirtr tvi-raM ir tra tbswi 

I * S I t ; I" I t |t — • ; 1“ : 

I will lay his hand on the sea, 
on The Great River his right hand. 
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This verse pictures the ideal boundaries of the Davidic Kingdom. 
It is to extend from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates. 1 

The plural IY)“fD in these two passages is explained by some 
modern scholars 3 to mean the Euphrates and its canals regarded 
as branches. Duhm reads the sing. "TO in the second passage. 
The most probable explanation of the plural form IYHfT3 is, 
however, that it is intensive = The Great River, i. e., the 
Euphrates .* 

According to Haupt, 4 "Q#Q Is. 18,1 means 

beyond the Great River Cush , i. e., the upper course of the 
Nile. 6 

In the same way Haupt explains “HfcT (or ^W2 i HiF) 

Is. 7,18; 19,6; 37,25 to mean The Great River of Egypt, i. e.> 
the Nile. 6 Compare also KTHiO Ps. 78,44. According to Marti 
{Buck Jesaia , p. 153) and others 7 the pi. is used of the 

branches of the Delta. It is better, however, to explain it as 
pluralis intensivus. In Ezek. 29, 3-5 both the singular and the 
plural are employed to designate the Nile. Toy (in SBOT) is 
inclined to change the plurals to singulars, but this is unneces¬ 
sary, as they may be explained as intensive . 8 Compare Ezek. 
30,12. 

In a number of passages in the OT (Ex. 15, 5. 8; Is. 63, 13; 
78,15; 106, 9) tYrahF) (pi. of DiHFl ‘abyss,’ ‘deep’) 9 is pluralis 
intensivus , = The Great Deep. In nearly all these passages the 
plural refers to the Red Sea. In Ps. 78,15 it is used of the 
subterranean waters. 10 

Ps. 106,9. 

j -ansa rvranrm arbri a-m woira -ww 

It . . - I . - - irvriv- 1 1 - : I*: 

He rebuked the Red Sea and it was dried up, 

He led them through the Great Deep as through pasture land. 


i Cf. Josh. 1,4. 3 Baethgen and others. 

3 See Haupt’s note in Wellhausen’s translation of the Psalms, p. 182,1. 30, 

* See Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) p. 106,11. 50 ff. 

& Cf. the article on Cush in Cheyne-Black’s EB and Cheyne’s Critica Biblica. 

0QT. Egyptian ’io(t)r’o’ the great river, i. e., the Nile. 

^ Cf. W. Max Mailer’s article on the Nile in Cheyne-Black’s EB. 

’/* ‘ sea ’ is used of the Euphrates and the Nile. The Babylonians called the Persian 
Golf n&ru marratu. 

» Cf. Assyr. ti&mtu, tftmtu, tftmdu. 

io Cf. Gen. 49, 25 ‘ the deep that ooucheth beneath.’ 
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Ex. 15,3-6.' 


:Taffl rnrr 
tra rrn 

l l 

: cppTra van 
:»nb“is;on rrr 

ma 5 m 


rrcnbs s 
ibrn rcns* 4 

l l 

•npbip iram 
'nT'05' ninnri 6 

mm s («) 


nhain 4 (id 


8 A man of warfare Jhvh His name is, 

4 The king and his army He cast in the sea; 


His choicest charioteers were whelmed in the Red Sea, 
5 Engulfed by the Ocean, they sank in the deep. 


In Ps. 78,15 the pi. lYlEnFl is joined to the singular attribute 
rtai, and is employed for the more common form PEP DiPlR 
(Gen. 7,11; 49,25). 

Ps. 78,15. 


:nsn ninhns pn*n 

|r - I • * . :l— 


IT : • - |«\ lr- : 


He clave rocks in the desert, He gave them to drink as from 

the Great Deep. 


Most modem exegetes* believe that PGP is not co-ordinated 
to tVi&hrif but is employed adverbially; c/., however, PNDp OTTR 
Is. 19,4 and Ps. 7,10. The LXX and Jerome under¬ 

stood it as an attribute of PfiEPlTl . Graetz suggests PQ"CP for 
PD^. I believe, however, that it is preferable to explain the 
plural as t ntensivus. With the intensive use of the pi. tYtaiTFl 
compare n^FlTTFI Is. 44, 23; ni’WHn jyt Ezek. 26, 20; 32, 
18. 24; twvm nia Ps. 88, 7; trpdra Ib^si, io ; Ps. 69, 3, 
15; 130, 1; nib^n Ex. 15,5; Mich. 7,19; Ps. 68,23 ; 88,7; 
Neh. 9,11. 

In several passages in the OT (Ps. 87,1; 110,3*) the Temple 
Mount is denoted by lDTp •'TSl ‘the holy mountains’ (lit. the 
mountains of holiness ), t. e., The Great Holy Mountain. 4 Com- 

11 have followed the text and translation of this passage given by Professor Hanpt in 
his article, “ Moses" Song of Triumph,” AJSL ., VoL XX, No. 3, pp. 140-72. 

J Baethgen, Dnhm, Hanpt, etc.; see also Geeenins-Kaotssch?, p. 435, footnote 2. 

t In this passage we must read (with Symm. and Jerome) for *Ttn- 

*Cf. Dietrich, Abhandtmnoen wur kebr. Grammatik, p. 28, below; Baethgen, Psaimen, 
p. 284. 
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pare yi«S “'TTl Ps. 133, 3; fitbO "'Vl Am. 3, 9; TJWTJ3 *n? (of 
Jerusalem) Is. 64,9.' 

The pL ff'yravt Ps. 42, 7, lit. ‘the Hermons’ is intensivus , 
being equivalent to The Gigantic Hermon. 2 The plural is usually 
explained, however, to refer to the triple peaks of Mount Hermon.* 
If this explanation is correct it would be rather a strange way of 
expressing the several peaks of Mt. Hermon. The explanation is 
forced and very improbable. The plural is more likely intensive , 
denoting the gigantic size of the mountain. 

We shall now discuss the intensive use of the various plural 
expressions in Hebrew denoting ‘heaven,’ especially D*]E1XJ , 4 
which is the most common of these terms. Before doing this, 
however, it will be necessary to consider the question as to whether 
the idea of a plurality of heavens was familiar to the ancient 
Hebrews. Some scholars 6 have recently answered this in the 
affirmative, on the following grounds, viz.: (a) the conception of 
a sevenfold.division of the heavens among the Babylonians; (6) 
the invariable use of the pi. form D^HvD, the general word for 
‘heaven’ in Hebrew; but more especially, (c) the phrase ‘the 
heaven of heavens’ which occurs in several pas¬ 

sages in the OT (Deut. 10,14; i Ki. 8, 27; Ps. 148,4). 

These grounds are, however, by no means convincing; they 
are not even quite correct. There is really no explicit reference 
to a series of heavens in the Assyro-Babylonian Literature; still 
less to a sevenfold division of the heavens. 6 The meaning of the 
so-called 7 tubuqftti 7 is by no means certain; while the plural 
forms same and samftmu in themselves do not prove anything, 
inasmuch as they may be explained as intensive plurals. Nor 

i Cf. on HTTP “n;p Isa. 40,9, p. 227. 

a Cf. Dietrich, Abhandlungen zur hebr. QrammcUik , p. 18; Haupt’s note in Wellhausen’s 
translation of the Psalms (in SBOT) p. 182,1. 80. 

* Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, New York, 1895, p. 477, note 1; 
Baethgen, Dnhm, etc. 

* The form DTQlj is to be explained with Haupt (see Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT) p. 

157, L 18 ff.) as a remnant of the old ‘ plural of the accusative.’ The oldest form must have 
been lamftma. By dissimilation we get Sam&mi, and by epenthesis of the final i we 
have 8am&imi, from which, by dropping the final short vowel, we get 8ama j[m. In the 
same way we must explain the plurals OTQ * * and (Cant. 1,1). 

Cf. Haupt, Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 57,"n. on ; cf. also* Crit. Notes on 

Kings (SBOT) p. 270, n. 4, and the references there given. 

* Cf. Salmond’s article on ‘ Heaven ’ in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. 2, p. 321b, 
below; Cromer’s article on Himmel in Herzog’s Bealencyclopddie , and KAT®, p. 615. See 
also Duhm, Psalmen, p. 800, n. on Ps. 148,4, and Baethgen, Psalmen, p. 482, n. on the same 
passage. 

8 See KAT®, p. 615, seoond paragraph. 7 Ibid. 
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does the invariable use of pi. DT01D prove the correctness of the 
affirmative view, as the pi., like same and samftmu, may be 
intensive. If the pL be numerical, it is rather difficult to 

understand why the first word of the phrase TEND ‘the 

heaven of heavens’ (which is explained by those who favor the 
affirmative reply to mean ‘the highest heaven’) should be in the 
plural. A careful examination of the individual passages in which 
DTM is found will show almost conclusively that in many 
instances the plural cannot be numerical, e. g., Is. 40, 22, STOiSH 
DTfilD pTO that stretcheth out heaven as a curtain. If DTM 
were a numerical plural we should expect D*pT5 as curtains. 
The pi. DTU3 is moreover frequently employed in parallelism 
with the sing. ‘firmament.’ For example, we read at the 
beginning of Ps. 19: 

Tba ffneea trnuSn 

. l*: - : 1- ▼ - 

:rpri T3s tt rtzwiM 

- !'• TT I* - |rr I” - 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 

And the firmament proclaims his handiwork. 

In Gen. 1,8 it is stated DTQ1S TQrb DTfbtt And God 

called the firmament Heaven. 

But the evidence which is most decidedly in favor of the 
affirmative reply is said to be the phrase ‘the heaven of heavens.’ 
I believe, however, that the meaning usually given to this phrase 
is incorrect. It does not denote that there are a number of dis¬ 
tinct heavens, but refers rather to the immeasurable reaches in 
the heavenly space. The expression imparts a superlative idea, 
denoting heaven in the broadest sense, as extending to the utter¬ 
most heavenly limits, as in the somewhat similar English 
expression ‘heaven piled on heavens.’ 1 

There is, therefore, no clear evidence that the conception of a 
series of heavens is found in the OT, a the evidence being rather 
in favor of the negative view. The plural form does not designate 
distinct heavens of various elevations; nor is there inherent in 


i Cf. Henry D. Northrop, Earth , Sea, and Sky y p. 794. 

a The idea of a plurality of heavens is, however, very common in the Rabbinical Liter¬ 
ature, and in the Apocalyptic and other pseudepigraphic books, both Jewish and Christian. 
The conception was probably borrowed from the Persians. Rabbinical and apocryphal 
literature speaks of seven or ten heavens. Cf. Qagigah 126; Kantesch, “ Die Apokryphen 
nnd Pseudepigraphen des Alton Testaments,” II, 121; Charles, “Book of the Secrets of 
Enoch,” pp. xxx et aeq. Cf. also Slavonic Enoch, viii. 1; II Cof., xii, 2 et aeq.; Ex. R. xxxi, 4. 
There are also the seven heavens of Mohammed. The cabalists likewise speak of seven 
heavens, each rising in happiness above the other. 
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the plural ‘the idea of a whole composed of innumerable separate 
points, 11 or, as Ewald states it, that the plural is used as one of 
the names of regions that are ‘infinitely divisible.’ It is best 
explained as pluralis intensivus , denoting boundless extent and 
majesty , designating the great and majestic heaven. Of course, 
this was only the original force of the plural. In the course of 
time, however, the plural lost a great deal of its original intensive 
force, and came to mean simply ‘heaven.’ 2 This explains its 
general occurrence in ordinary prose.* 

With DTfilD compare Assyr. same and sam&mu (the singular 
samfl being uncommon), Palm. Syr. , Arabic 

Cf Coran, 2,256 £ U, .-.t ; t - H £ U kJ . 

Saadya, however, often translates Hebr. D101D 4 by the singular, 
e. g. he renders Gen. 1,1 »L*Jl jJLII vjJli*. U Jjl and 

the Ethiopic Bible has baqad&mi gabra Egzl’abher samftia 
uamedra. Cf. Barth in ZDMG 42, 341. 

The plural OrffHC (from a stem DTI ‘to be high’) ‘heights’ 
is in a number of passages employed as a synonym of DID® .* 
Cf. Is. 33,16; Job 16,19; 25,2; 31,2; Ps. 148,1; Ecc. iOA 

Similarly, the plurals n*i*by and (from the stem Plby 

‘to go up’) ‘upper stories’ are employed as names for the bound¬ 
less heavenly regions, regarded as the abode of God.* 

Ps. 104, v. 3. 

{iasoi d ray non YTVi»b:? xrea mpnn 

Who places the beams of His Great Upper Story in the waters 
Who makes the clouds His chariot. 

The pi. tVPb? is intensive , denoting greatness , majesty , and 
holiness. Wellhausen renders it by the plural, and refers the 

1 Lehr. d. hebr. 8pr ., p. 410. 

2 The etymology of is uncertain. Hommel, followed by Prof. Hanpt (see Crit. 

Notes on Isaiah [in SBOT] p. 157), explains it as a causative form of Q^Q 1 water/ In sup¬ 
port of this view cf. especially Jensen in KB 6, 486, ad 1. 47. A somewhat similar explana¬ 
tion is found in the Babylonian Talmud, £agigah 12a; DTQTD 7TJJ) 

d ro uTffl npq 19. 

* Cf. Kimchi'8 note on Gen. 1,8. Its synonyms * ITPbjT (Ps. 104,3,18) and 

(Am. 9,6) point, however, to the correctness of tne older derivation from an 
unused stem 7TQV (Arab. l+«w) 1 to be high/ unless the stem L+am be denominative. 

4 Cf. Ethiopic pi. ’a rj[Am. 

ft Cf. Dietrich, Abhandlunoen xur hebr. Orammatik , p. 19. 

ft Gesenius-Kautssch 27 , p. 4026. 
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‘upper stories’ to the seven heavens. 1 This rendering would be 
correct if we could prove that the conception of a plurality of 
heavens was familiar to the Hebrews. 

Ibid., v. 13. 

: yan fiya-nsa myrtwa nnn njron 

Who waters the mountains from His Great Upper Story, 

From the fruit of Thy works is the earth satisfied. 

Am. 9, v. 6. 

pry yyby "irroto rnibya trswn won 
: yuan ■ra-by Dyson trn rob a-npn 

Who buildeth His Great Upper Story in heaven, 

And His vault over the earth He hath founded; 

Who calleth for the waters of the sea, 

And over the face of the earth He poureth them out. 

Here the pi. mb^E is used in parallelism with the sing. *T73K ; 
the plural is intensive. Cf. Dietrich, Abhandlungen zur hebr . 
Grammatik, p. 19. 

B. Plural Expressions for Mythological Monsters. 

Throughout the OT we find frequent allusions to a mytho¬ 
logical monster or dragon who was supposed to inhabit the Deep. 
This sea-monster is referred to as JRahab (aTP), Leviathan 
(“pnb), or simply as ‘the monster ’ (JWn). In the passages in 
which the mythological monster is alluded to we have an echo of 
the old Babylonian myth of Tidmat (Heb. Diffin), a female 
dragon who personified the Primeval Ocean. See Gunkel, 
SchOpfung und Chaos (1895), especially pp. 81-86; KAT*, pp. 
509-511. 

This monstrous dragon is in several passages designated by 
the plural. The plural is the same which is employed to denote 
natural objects, inasmuch as the sea-dragon, just as Tidmat in 
the Babylonian myth, was originally a personification of the 
primeval ocean-flood. Before discussing the several passages in 
which the mythological monster is denoted by plural expressions 
it may perhaps be advisable to refer to the most important 
passages in the OT in which he is undoubtfully alluded to. 

i Cf. Notes on Psalms (Eng. trans.) p. 80S, 1. 41. 
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Am. 9,3: 

And though they hide themselves in the top of Carmel, I will 
search and take them out thence, and though they be hid from my sight 
in the bottom of the sea, thence will I command the dragon, and he 
shall bite them. 

In several passages allusions are made to a contest of Jhvh with 
the mythological monster in primeval times, e. </., Is. 51, 9: 

Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of Jhvh! 

Awake as in the days of old, the generations of ancient times! 

Was it not Thou who didst shatter 1 Kahab, pierced the dragon? 

In Job 7,12 we read: 

Am I the sea or dragon 

That thou settest a watch over me? 

In the last passage the sea is personified as a dragon, and brings 
to mind the Babylonian myth of Tiftmat. 

Again in Job 26, 12 we read: 

With his power he stirred up the sea, 

And by his understanding he shattered Rahab. 

By his spirit heaven was made bright; 

His hand has pierced the fugitive serpent. 

In this passage the piercing of the dragon is connected with 
the fashioning of heaven, and it reminds us of the Babylonian 
myth in which Marduk splits the carcass of the female dragon 
Tiftmat in two, out of one part making heaven, and out of the 
other, earth. 2 These examples are sufficient to show that we have 
unmistakable allusions to a mythological sea-monster in the OT. 
The several passages in which this monster is denoted by plural 
expressions will now be discussed. 

According to Ps. 74,13. 14 the contest of. Jhvh with the 
mythological dragon had taken place in remote antiquity, before 
the creation of the earth, in which the dragon was slain. The 
pi. D'TSn v. 13 is best explained as intensive , equal to The Huge 
Dragon. The pi in w. 13 and 14 may be taken as 

numerical , referring to the fact that the monster was conceived 
as having more than one head; it may, however, also be explained 
as intensive, equal to The Great Head. In v. 146 read with 

1 Read (with Houbigant, Lagarde, Cheyne, etc.) njTTBn lor JR PlMTTOn, as in Job 
86,26. 

2 Cf. Babylonian Creation-Story, Book IV, 11.129-142. 
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Hitzig and Wellhansen 1 ebb for fH Dyb. The passage is in 
2 + 2 meter, as follows: 


tr 

: trarrbr trwn 

*, t - - 

■trim "ron 
,itt " , •". / 
:£r»sb osb 

I* * : 1 i 

Thou hast smashed 
Thou hast broken the heads 
Thou hast crushed 
Thou hast given it for food 


prrris rim 13 

r :|- I r - 

tim 

bSKU SfiJFlFl 

It -• |- |v * • 

with thy strength the sea, 
of the huge dragon upon the waters, 
the heads of Leviathan, 
as meat to the wild beasts. 


In this passage D*, D’TSri, and are synonymous terms 

for the mythological sea-dragon. That the pi. refers to 

one monster is shown by its being used in parallelism with D*. 
Cf. Job 7,12. The whole passage alludes to the contest of Jhvh 
with the mythological sea-dragon, and not as Baethgen and 
others maintain, 2 to the drowning of the Egyptian host in the 
Red Sea. Cf. on this passage KAT 8 , p. 507 f., and 511. 

In Ps. 89,11 Rahab is referred to as ‘enemies,’ i. e ., 

The Great Enemy (of God). 


am bbra risen nnx 

- |t |tt v r |* • |t “ 

: sj’jrR r htb yhn 

Thou didst crush Rahab as a dishonored corpse,* 

With thy strong arm thou didst scatter thy great enemy . 


The last hemistich means Thou didst scatter the hones of Thy 
great enemy to the four winds; cf. Ps. 53, 6. According to 
Duhm, Gunkel, and others, we have in the pi. Tpyfc an allusion 
to the helpers of Rahab mentioned in Job 9,13. 4 This is rather 
forced. Still less likely is the view of Baethgen and others 
who interpret the passage (as also Ps. 74, 13.14; cf. preceding 
page) of the drowning of the Egyptian host in the Red Sea. 
The poet is speaking of primeval times, and v. 11 refers to the 
contest of Jhvh with the mythological monster, which took place 
before the creation of the world. 

1 See Crit. Notes on Psalms (SBOT) p. 89,1. 46. 

2 Cf. Wellhauaen’s Skizzen und Vorarbeiten , part 6, p. 179. 

2 For the rendering of bblJS see Gunkel, SchOpfung und Chaoz (1895), p. S3, n. S. 

*Cy. KAT3,p.51t. 
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mcna ‘beasts’ (Job 40, 15-24; Is. 30,6)=The Colossal 
Beast. It is advocated by modem critics that tYiEflSl, the ani¬ 
mal which is poetically described in Job 40,15-24 1 is a Hebraized 
form of an Egyptian word for the hippopotamus (p-ehe-mau 
‘water-ox’),* but there does not seem to be any philological basis 
for this view. Moreover, it is more than doubtful whether such 
a word as p-ehe-mau exists at all in Egyptian (F. C. Cook). 
It is preferable to explain PlTOHH as the plural form of FTEPIS1 
‘beast,’ and in the passage under consideration the plural is not 
numerical , but intensive , and means The Colossal Beast or The 
Colossal Monster. 

As to what special animal was intended in the description the 
authorities vary. Sa'adya translated Behemoth by the Arabic 
word for the rhinoceros. Shultens identified it with the ele¬ 
phant.* Most modem exegetes, however, think that the hippo¬ 
potamus is the animal intended, and there is really nothing in 
the description which does not well apply to this animal. But 
while it is true that the poet is giving us a description of some 
real animal which existed at his time, there are some elements in 
the description which seem to require a mythological explanation, 4 
and which lead us to suppose that originally Behemoth was the 
name of a mythological monster, and was later transformed to 
some real, colossal animal (probably the hippopotamus). So 
that we have in the description a fusion of the real characteristics 
of the hippopotamus with some mythological conceptions of a 
mythical dragon. The poet did not have in mind a distinct 
mythological being, but the description has a mythological basis. 
The passage which especially invites a mythological explanation 
is verse 19, in which Gunkel ( Schdpfung und Chaos , p. 62) reads: 
■fcHTT iSiP ’’toll for jH i2PH TD1T iwn. The verse according 
to Gunkel reads therefore: 

: iam iifer ba-yn nnjir awn 

I r-s | I r v 1» •• s- |* - | 

He is the firstling of the ways of God, 

Created that he may rule the dry land. 

iThis passage is considered by Cheyne {Job and Solomon, p. 56), Dillmann, Kuenen, 
Ewald, Duhm, and others as having been inserted in the original poem by a later hand. 

* Qf. Ewald, Dot Buck Hiob , p. 317; Dillmann, Hiob, p. 344; Duhm, Hiob, p. 196; and 
others have held the same opinion, foUowing Jablonsky and Shols. 

* Alb. Schultens, Liber Jobi cum nova versions ad Hebr . fontem et commentario per - 
petuo. Leiden 1737, pp. 1146-1149. 

4 Cf. Gunkel, Schdpfung und Chaos, pp. 62 ff. 
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According to Gunkel both Leviathan (the description of whom 
in Job follows immediately after that of Behemoth) and Behemoth 
are primarily Babylonian, mythical dragons. He identifies Levi¬ 
athan with Tidmat, the dragon of the Deep, and Behemoth , the 
lord of the dry land, he identifies with Kingu , the consort of 
Tidmat. 1 Bat, whatever may be said of the mythological inter¬ 
pretation of the passage, one thing seems to be certain: rOETQ 
is not a Hebraized form of Egyptian p-ehe-man, bat the plaral 
of the common Hebrew word for * beast 9 It is pluralis intensions, 
meaning The Colossal Beast. 

The second passage in which PliErQ is employed as pluralis 
intensions is Is. 30,6 (about 703 b. o.), in the expression WSU 
223 ni^nn which should be rendered ‘Oracle of the great mon¬ 
ster (Behemoth) of the south land. 9 This is the heading of a 
fragmentary prophecy on Egypt Behemoth is here used, as 
JRahab in v. 7 and several other passages in the OT, as a symbol 
for Egypt. 3 223 designates here Egypt, as in Dan. 8 , 9; 11 , 5ff. 
The fragmentary prophecy consists of only two verses (w. 7 and 
8) which may be rendered as follows: 

Through a land of distress and difficulty whence come lioness and 
lion, viper and dragon, they carry their wealth upon the back of young 
asses, and their treasures on the humps of camels, to a nation that profits 
nothing. And Egypt—vain and empty—is their help; therefore do I 
name this: Rahdb the Silenced .* 

Delitzsch finds a reference to the monster Behemoth also in 
Ps. 73,22: 

im niEJ-Q r» un-suo 

I|r • • l* r | i | r« | : -|- • -:|" 

which he renders: 

Ich wftr > ein Dummer und verstandlos, 

Ein Untier wfir* ich gegendich. 

I should be a foolish one, without understanding, 

I should be a monster before thee. 

While I believe that the pi. Pli2H2 in this passage is probably 
intensive , I do not think that it contains any allusion to the ani- 

1 See KAT3 f p. 511. 

2 Cf. the bear as symbol of Russia, the lion of England, etc. 

(Reading (with Heusler, Gunkel, Budde, Cheyne, and others) nSE^E*! 31*1*1 for Jft 
nyip DTI nm I Duhm reads nni Rahab of the waste*, ana Marti conjectures 

nj; rftasyf- ’ 
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mal described in Job 40, 15-24. From the fact that it is used 
in parallelism with "CPS ‘stupid,’ ‘brutish,’ the meaning of the 
word must be something like a most stupid beast. The plural is 
here employed to intensify the stupidity and ignorance of the 
beast. 

Graetz, who never hesitated to make gratuitous conjectures 
reads "'FHOn tYfaSQF) ‘I was devoid of understanding’ for 
"'fTT! tYTQPQ. Wellhausen substitutes the singular; so, too, 
Duhm. For the plural cf. Crit. Notes on Proverbs, p. 40, 1. 50; 
see below, p. 228. 

C. Plural Expressions for Deities and the Appurtenances of God. 

Various theories have been advanced to explain the use of the 
plural form DTlbfct as a designation of the God of Israel 1 Least 
plausible is the view of the old theologians, beginning with Peter 
Lombard (12th century), that we have in the plural form a ref¬ 
erence to the Trinity. 1 Some modem scholars explain it as a 
relic of an earlier polytheism. This view was advanced by Bau- 
dissin, 1 Meyer, 4 Hermann Schultz, 6 Ewald,® Renan, 7 W. Robertson 
Smith, 8 and others. As to how, according to this view, the 
originally numerical plural came to be employed to designate a 
single deity Robertson Smith gave the following explanation 
(The Religion of the Semites , p. 445): 

The Elohim of a place originally meant all its sacred denizens, 
viewed collectively as an indeterminate sum of indistinguishable beings, 
the transition to the use of the plural in a singular sense would follow 
naturally, as soon as this indeterminate conception gave way to the con¬ 
ception of an individual god of the sanctuary. 9 

*The plural Elohim is in several passages (Judges 11,24; 1 Ki. 11,5; 2 Ki. 1, 2, etc.) 
also employed to designate single heathen deities. 

* Cf. Deyling, Obacrvat., II, pp. 16.17. 

* 8emiti*che Religiona-Oeuchichte (Leipzig, 1876), I, pp. 55-65. 

4 Qeechichte de • AUerthum*, Vol. I, p. 376. 

& Altteetamcntliche Theologie (Gottingen, 1889), p. 110. 

* Oeechichte Israels, 3 Aufl., II, 56. 

* Histoire dupeuple d'Israel, I, p. 85 f. 

* Religion of the Semite* (London, 1894), p. 445. 

•The polytheistic explanation of can be traced back to Talmudic times. But 

the polytheists of the Talmud based their polytheism rather on the fact that D^nbtt is 
sometimes construed with a plural verb than on the plural form of itself. We read 

in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanhedrin, 386): “ Babbi Johanan said: whenever in a Biblical 
passage the heretics seem to find a support for their polytheism, their refutation is always 
nearby. If it be said (Gen. 1,126) 1 Let us make (HflMP3 pl») man in our image,* it is added 
* and God created (feCD^ sing.) man in his image*; ( ibid. 11,7) 'Let us go down (JTT'ID pi.) 
and let «m confound (nb*131 pi.) their language,* however {ibid. 11,15) 'And the Lord came 
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The usage of the language, however, gives no support to this 
theory. That the language of the OT has entirely given up the 
idea of plurality in DVlb&t (as applied to the God of Israel) is 
especially shown by the fact that it is almost invariably construed 
with a singular verbal predicate, and takes a singular adjectival 
attribute. I say with Noldeke that “even if there should be in 
the plural form some trace of polytheism, it would only point to 
polytheistic ideas in old, prehistoric times. But this is not at all 
likely.” 1 ff'ilbK must rather be explained as an intensive plural , 
denoting greatness and majesty , being equal to The Great God. 
It ranks with the plurals DTIfct and D^byS, employed with ref¬ 
erence to human beings. Cf. Assyr. ilAni ‘gods’ as pluralis 
intensivus; Phoen. Dbfct used in a singular sense; Ethiop. ’aml&k 
(plural of the unused sing, m&lek ‘King 1 ) employed as the 
general name for ‘God. 9 

In the same way a number of other plurals are used in a 
singular sense when employed to designate the ‘Deity.’ The 
most common of these are: 1 D*3"WI ‘Lord,’ Mai. 1,6 (especially 
common with suffixes) ; ffTDVTp the Most Holy , Hos. 12,1; Prov. 
9,10; 30,3, and probably also Job 15,15 (cf. DTlb» 

Josh. 24, 19); Aramaic ‘pS'rby the Most High , Dan. 7,18. 22. 
25. 27; in Dan. 4,23 the pi. 5P321I5 ‘heavens’ is used as a name 
of God. 

In Job 34,18 tra*n3 ‘nobles’ is pluralis intensivus , equal to 
The Exceedingly Noble, t. e., God. s Job complained that God 
had afflicted him unjustly, and he also questioned the justice of 
God in the ruling of the Universe. Elihu replies that injustice 
is inconsistent with the very idea of God; he says (Job 34,17.19): 


down (TP"1 to see the city and the tower*; (ibid. 35, 7) 'For then God appeared 

Ob33 ph) onto him/ however (ibid. 35,3) ‘who answered (rCTH sin#.) me in the day of 
my distress *; (Dent. 4,7) ‘ For what nation is there so great who has God so nigh (trc*K 
D'G’np pi.) as Jhvh oar God in all things that we call upon him sing.) for'; 

(2 Sam. 7,23) 'And what one nation npon the earth is like thy people, like Israel whom God 
went ODbn pl>) to redeem for a people for himself' (*lb sing.); (Dan. 7,9) 'The thrones 
CpO"7D pl-) were set, and one ancient (pTU sing.) of days sat down' QTV' sing.). But 
why employ the plural at all 7 This is in accordance with Rabbi Johanan, who said: ' The 
Holy One, blessed be He! never does anything before consulting the heavenly household, as 
we read (Dan. 4,14) 'By the decree of the watchers in this matter, and by the word of the 
holy ooes.'" 

i Noldeke, Review of Baethgen's Beitrdge rur semit. Retigionsgesehichte in ZDMG, Vol. 
XUI, p. 470: "sdhst mean darin etwas Polytheism** stcckte, so kOnnte das doch ntur f*r 
uraltc, vorgeschichtliche Zeiten gotten. Aber nicht einmal dies ist irgend wahrscheinlich.” 

* Cf. Gesenius-Kautssch* 7 , pp. 404.405. 

*Comp. Delitssch, Das Bueh Hiob (1902) p. 173, note on 34,18. 
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: TX0y\ “I'SD p^S-DKI ttpIT BBlffD S0TCIWJ 17 

: orr-n ba yon brbai ^bab ibxn 1 is 

bn-asb yi®—03 »bn tmia-'SB avs ^b-nos 19 

It | -• | : |rr | v 

. nba tp rr®ya“0 

IT \ | TT I - -:r 

34,17 Is it possible that he who hateth justice should rule, 

And wilt thou condemn the Righteous One, the Mighty One? 

18 Can one say unto the King (t. e., God) “Worthless One,” 

Or “Wicked One” unto The Exceedingly Noble , 

19 Who showeth no partiality to princes, 

Nor regardeth the opulent before the poor, 

Because they are all the works of His hands?” 

Budde and Duhm read with the LXX *TQfcn for “lbSp (v. 18). 
According to them the meaning of the verse is: How can you 
(Job) condemn God who says even to a king ‘worthless one,’ or 
‘wicked ones’ to princes? But if this were the meaning of the 
verse we should expect the pi. instead of the singular. 

Both the context and the grammatical construction show that the 
pi. is intensivus , like DVTbK and D^lDVTp, and refers to 

God. In Ecc. 5, 7 WrtlS is pluralis intensivus , and means The 
Most High, i . e., God. Before discussing, however, this much 
disputed plural it will be necessary to make a few preliminary 
remarks with regard to the meaning and position of w. 7 and 8. 
These two verses must be explained, with Haupt, as a misplaced 
polemical gloss to the beginning of ch. 4 where we read (w. 1-3) : 

And when I saw time and again the oppressions which are done under 
the sun, and behold! the tears of the oppressed with no one to comfort 
them; in the hands of their oppressors power with no one to right them. 
Then I praised the dead which were dead long ago more than the living 
that are living yet. And better than both of them is he who does not yet 
exist, who has not seen the evil work that is done under the sun. 

These are very pessimistic statements, and the glossator who 
wrote w. 7 and 8 of ch. 5 tried to show that the statements of 
Ecclesiastes are very much exaggerated. There is not so much 
oppression as he claims, because if an official commits an injustice 
he is checked by a superior official, and the latter is called to 
account by a still higher magistrate, and so on up to the king 
who is at the head of the complicated system of government. 
Here a theologian added a tertiary gloss DiTb? DVQjfi and the 

i Bead "YTQZjtn for JR *179^ ; cf. Gesenius-KantzschH, p. 349, n. 2. 
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Most High (t. e., God) is above them, i. e., the Most High is 
above the king and all his subordinate officials. The two verses 
may be rendered as follows: 

If you see the oppression of a poor man and the deprivation of justice 
and equity in a province, do not be alarmed at the matter, for there is a 
higher one watching over the high one [and the Most High is over them]. 
And after all (b52) it is an advantage to a land to have a king, (especially) 
in a cultivated region (»'. in a civilized community). 

The meaning of the last verse is: in spite of several undeniable 
drawbacks it is an advantage to a civilized community to have a 
king. 

The word D^roa has given a great deal of difficulty with regard 
to its rendering and precise allusion. The LXX translates v. 76 
by tnfrrfXb^ iirdwo infrrfXov <f>vXdaaet, /cal infrrjXol hr avrois superior 
watches over superior, and superiors (D^r’Dj) again over them . 
The rendering of the Vulgate is excelso excelsior est alius , et 
super hos quoque eminentiores sunt alii. So also the Syriac 
Version, Rashbam, Luther, Herzfeld, Ginsburg, Wright, Wilde- 
boer, etc. Gill and Holden think that the pi. desig¬ 

nates the Trinity. The latter paraphrases D»Tby DTQ3fl thus: 
there are the High Ones of the Holy Trinity above the princes of 
the earth and the hierarchy of heaven. Ibn Ezra refers DTH3 
to angels. Rosenmtlller, Knobel, Ewald, Elster, Zflckler, etc., 
interpret DTD3 as a plural of majesty, and refer it to God. This 
seems to be the correct explanation, and it has therefore been 
adopted in the present discussion. The Targum incorrectly takes 
the first H33 to mean God. Knobel’s assertion that the Targum 
refers DVQ3 to God is incorrect. 1 

A number of participles from fTb stems having the plural 
form, and employed as attributes of God, are generally regarded 
as doubtful cases of ‘plurals of majesty,’ inasmuch as they may 
also be explained as singulars. 2 These are *18? my Maker, Job 
35,10; TCP thy Maker, Is. 54,5; VTO his Maker, Ps. 149,2; 


l The text and translation of the Chaldee paraphrase of y. 76 is as follows: b# 

■^arjR is* Kntpab at} pa -ptr Mjrtnj rgtj bj *vh$ 

mi wryo rnnrrip^ T& TV?®! TWT» 

■prrnb? For the mighty God from on high watche* the deed* of men whether good or evil, 
and from hie pretence are eent forth proud and strong men to rule over the wicked , and are 
appointed masters over them. 

> Comp. Gesenins'KautzechCT, p. 406k. 
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JTtpy her Maker, Is. 22, 11; OiTttiS He who stretches them out, 
Is. 42, 5; thy teacher, Jer. 30, 20. 

To these doubtful intensive plurals we may add thy 

husband, Is. 54, 5, which, being used in parallelism with ’spp?, 
may be explained as formed on analogy; TETHQ him who lifteth 
it up, Is. 10, 15, is interpreted by Delitzsch and others as a 
‘plural of majesty,’ but it may also be explained as a plural 
denoting an indefinite individual; 1 cf, VnblD Prov. 10, 26. For 

SpSflia Ecc. 12, 1, which is usually explained as a ‘plural of 
majesty,’ 2 meaning the Creator, we should read, with Graetz, 2 
rpi3 or ‘thy cistern,’ which he interprets as a metaphor¬ 

ical expression for the wife of youth. In support of his explana¬ 
tion he brings the following parallel from Prov. 5, 15: 

spsa tfirra irbr^ sjniaa tra nrro 

Drink water from thy own cistern, 
running water from thy own well, 

and this is explained by a gloss (v. 18) to mean: 

sj"nw3 mwra rratw tpna *\T. 

Let thy fountain be blessed, 

and get joy from the wife of thy youth. 

Compare Haupt, The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) p. 47, 
n. 36. 

Terms denoting appurtenances of God are very commonly 
employed in the plural with a singular signification. This is 
especially the case with terms designating the abode of God, e. g. 
in Ps. 68 , 36 the pi. ‘sanctuaries’ is used in the sense of 

The Great Holy Sanctuary, i. e., the Temple. In this passage 
we must read with the LXX T'W’njyaa for « Spa^JatJ. 

kti bio\r"b« ranpaa irnb« sois 
:'dtS« 'wna twb niasyni fa-irt 

I • v: * | t |r t I \ -si" x I I •• 

Thou art terrible, O God in Thy great holy sanctuary, 
thou art the God of Israel; 

He that giveth strength and power to (His) people, 
blessed be God. 

1 Comp. Gesenins-KantzschH, p. 406, rem. S. 

i Comp. Wright, Eecleeiaetee in Relation to Modem Criticiem and Pemmiem (London, 
1888) p. 238; C. D. Ginsborg, Coheleth (London, 1861) pp. 45S-475; Deiitssch, Hohetlied und 
Koheleth (Leipzig, 1875) p. 387, and others. 

*KoKelcth (Leipzig, 1871) p. 133. 
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For the pL rVi&X?Pl compare below. For other examples of 
the pi. D*iznptt used in a singular sense compare Jer. 51, 51; Ps. 
74,17. For the plurals tVpbj and PlibyQ employed as designa¬ 
tions of the heavenly abode of God, see above, p. 201. Compare 
also Ps. 46, 5, tYtoIDO Ps. 132, 5, and nifcO Ps. 83,13; 

these are intensive plurals, denoting ‘majesty.’ 

In several passages the chariot of God is denoted by the pi. 
tVQSHB ‘chariots,’ t. e., The Great Chariot. 

T S “ 

Is. 66,15. 

rnamp nsnpnv am- mp Trams 

j nt ■unbra irrwi rraro mjnb 

1,1 11 1 

rnrp« 

For behold he will come in fire, 

and in the whirlwind as His chariot; 

To pay back in burning anger His wrath, 
and His rebuke in flames of fire. 

Compare also Hab. 3, 8. In 2 Ei. 23,11 the pi. tVOSIO desig¬ 
nates the ‘portable throne of the Sun-god’; cf. Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 295, 1. 3. In Cant. 6, 12 Haupt translates 
tYOSTE by the magnificent conveyance; Bee his remarks ad Cant. 
1,9 ( AJSL . 19,15 = p. 68 of the reprint). Very frequently 
terms denoting inner states or qualities of God are employed in 
the plural, e. g .; DTW Job 36, 4; 37,16, or RW 1 Sam. 2, 3, 
lit. ‘knowledges,’ i. fe., profound knowledge or divine knowledgef 
similarly the wrath of God is in Job 21,30; 40,11; Ps. 7,7 
tVTGJ ‘wraths,’ i. e ., most violent wrath; His terror is in Ps. 88, 
16; Job 20,25 ‘terrors,’ i. e., great terror , or divine terror; 

a divine vision is denoted by the pi. tYttfTD (Gen. 46, 2; Ezek. 1, 
1; 8,3; 40,2); His strength is tYH*D3 (Is. 63,15), PftESyin 
(Ps. 68, 36), or D*3iK (Is. 40, 26); His deliverance is PlVTir 
(Is. 26, 18; 33, 6, etc.) or PTUftpTa (Ps. 68, 21); His vengeance 
is PlY2]M (Judg. 11, 36; 2 Sam. 4, 8). 

The intensive plural is not only employed in reference 

to the God of Israel, but frequently also when heathen deities are 
spoken of, e. g., 1 Ki. 11,33 Tibs T25T23b ysflX Tlb» rnrra?b 

lit is preferable to read nD"lOm for JR ; YTODTQ is in apposition to 

ncnon; </. Ps. 104.2 and Dillmano, Ethiop . Chrcst., p. 15, 1. 2 of the poem. It is not 
necessary, however, to read with the LXX, Cheyne, and others, TBl&D for JR ; for 
3 = 3 see Hanpt, Canticles, p. 55, ad 3,6. 

> See Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel , p, 19, ad 8, A 
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lit)? T21 TlbS Dbbpbsi SSiB to Astoreth the divinity of the 
Sidonians , to Chemos , fAe grod o/ Moab, and to Milcom , /Ac god 
of the children of Ammon. 

While the pi. niiPlTDJ usually designates either the many 
images of Astarte, or the various goddesses of that name which 
were worshiped in different localities (cf. Judg. 10, 16; 1 Sam. 
7, 4; 12, 10), there are two passages in which it appears to be 
employed as pluralis intensivus , equal to The Great Astarte, 
unless the Masoretic reading is incorrect. The reading is, how¬ 
ever, supported by all the Ancient Versions. 1 Judg. 2, 13 
niinipybl b?ab vnrn PITrTl« And they forsook Jhvh and 
worshiped Ba'al and the Great Astarte. Professor Moore* is 
inclined, however, to adopt the reading of the singular. The 
second passage is 1 Sam. 31, 10a niirnp? rP2l TbSTflK WtoJJ 
And they put his armor in the house of the Great Astarte. 

According to Keil 8 nilPllC? tVS is here the plural of ITS 
lYTRlD? on the analogy of rYDS fra. This explanation is impos¬ 
sible inasmuch as only one temple can be referred to in this 
passage. Driver 4 believes that the plural is here incorrectly used 
for the singular owing to the employment of the plural in other 
connections. 

The plural DTPin ‘images,’ ‘household gods’ is used in 1 Sam. 
19, 13. 16 (and probably also in other passages; cf. Gen. 31, 34, 
35, etc.) in a singular sense. 5 The plural is of exactly the same 
nature as that in DTlbK. 

Jer. 46, 14-19 is a prophecy of the successful invasion of 
Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. The black bull Apis, to whom divine 
honors were paid in Memphis, is represented as having escaped 
from the city out of fear (v. 15), just as the idols of Egypt are 
said (Is. 19, 1) to have quaked at the approach of Jhvh. Apis 
is in the passage ironically referred to by the pi. D^TSlS ‘bulls,’ 
i. e., The Mighty Bull. Giesbrecht, Duhm, and others adopt the 
reading of the singular, but this is quite unnecessary inasmuch 

1 Comp. Bottcher, Lehrbuch der hebr. Spr. (1866) Vol. I, p. 494. 

2 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judge* (in The International Critical Com¬ 
mentary series), New York, 1900, p. 70. 

a Die BUcher Samuels* (1875), ad 31,10. 

* Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel , p. 178, note ad 31,10. 

&8ee Gesenius-Kantzsch 27 , p. 4Qih; Nftldeke’s review of Baethgen’s Beitrdge zur semit. 
Religionsgeschichte in ZDMG (1888) 42, pp. 476 ff.; on D^SHr) in general, see Moore, Judge* , 
note ad 17,5. 
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as the plural may be best explained as intensive , of the same rank 
as the plurals DTlbfct, tYPHlDJ, Assyr. ilftni, Ethiop. 

’amlftk, and Phoen. Dbfct. It is, therefore, construed with the 
sing, verb TO?, and referred to by the sing, suffix in iSTl (v. 15). 
For fBL CjfiM (in the same verse) it is best to read with the LXX 
(which has fyvyev 6 ‘'Am?) C|h C3 f|)l being equivalent to 
Egyptian Ha pi ‘Apis.’ The pi. in the second hemistich 

is therefore parallel to CjPl in the first hemistich, and the suffix in 
rpTSlS refers to Memphis. It will be sufficient for our purpose 
to quote only the first two couplets* (w. 14-16). In v. 14 
tPTQTDm and OrOBffinai are later scribal additions, and 

they are omitted by the LXX. Thus also a 1H PlbSK "O 

at the end of the verse, 1BT1 PTlPP 'O at the end of the next 
verse, and bB3"D3 in v. 16 are to be regarded as glosses, inasmuch 
as they disturb the metre. For fSL blB33 Plain read with the 
LXX* and Schwally 4 blD3 *jai3. The Hebrew text of the first 
two couplets should be arranged as follows: 


r ( ba nrnrirn 

:miT! anmsBB 16 c 

|r “ v|v - : • 

46,14 Tell it in Migdol 
Say: take a stand 

15 Wherefore has Apis fled 

16a Most of thy men have stum¬ 
bled, 


M-nra rrsn 46, u 
asrnn 

I- - s • I : • 


an oaTiTO 16 

•i, * - 

bab rj2n“) i6o 

proclaim it in Memphis; 
and prepare thyself. 

thy mighty hull held not his 
ground; 

16c before the oppressing sword. 


Plurals like tTSPR and trTSW are tTMpTD Dan. 9, 27 = The 
Great Abomination, and DTpbS Am. 5,26 = The Great Idol. The 
pi. trriptb is joined to a singular adjectival attribute (DtfWQ 
‘desolating’). It probably refers to a heathen idol. Bevan (The 

l See Duhm and Marti ad locum. 

8 Tb© whole prophecy (tt. 14-19) consists of fire eoaplets of doable hemistlehs, each 
hemistich haring two beats. 

I The T.TT has *«i rb wXfttfc #ov 

* Die Boden dot Bucket Jeremiah gegen die Hdden, XXV, XLVT-LI, in ZATW, 1888, p. 19S. 
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Book of Daniel , p. 160) reads DTOWD D^pEJ there shall be 
abominations set up. It is preferable, however, to explain the 
plural as intensive. The passage in which DTpbS is pluralis 
intensivus is rather obscure. It should probably be translated as 
follows: “And ye shall carry Sikkut your king, and Kaiwan your 
great idol (your solar deity) which you have made.” 1 

With DTQbs cf. Ethiop. amsftl. 

D. Plural Expressions Denoting Royal Personages and Appurtenances 
of Royalty; also Plurals Denoting Lordship in General 

Terms in which the idea of royalty is inherent are frequently 
employed in the plural with a singular sense. The plural in such 
cases simply intensifies the idea of royalty inherent in the noun. 

It is interesting to note that the Persian king, who is generally 
called in Greek 6 y9ao*t\a)?, is designated in a number of pas¬ 

sages in the OT by the pi. D^pba ‘kings/ i . e., The Great King/ 
and the Persian Empire by the pi. ‘kingdoms/ t. e., The 

Great Kingdom. In a letter addressed by the Persian officials to 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, king of Persia (464-424 B. c.), pre¬ 
served in Ezra 4, 116-16, we read: 

«rb? Tpvjb ■)» sipbo trrirr -i sobub ainb rr 4,12 
^bbptr 4 wnwh* jga MFnhen «prna Wnp nbrivrb inx 
^' «rnp ■p Hsbab ainb rr pa is :wrr proai* 
Dhesn pnr »b «jbrn iba aroa •pbbaFrar rrvnh* tcann 

: pranri o^ba 5 

Let it be known to the king that the Jews who went up from thee 
unto us are come unto Jerusalem, rebuilding the rebellious and bad city; 
her walls they are completing, and her foundations they are removing. 8 
Be it known now to the king that if this city be rebuilt and her walls be 
completed, tax tribute and toll they will not give, and finally it (the city) 
will do harm to the Great King (D"Ob32)- 

i The words fPSO and ^*5 have been variously understood. The Ancient Versions 
render tabernacle. According to Schrader (KAT>, 442) rfiSQ is to be pointed p?Qp, 

and ‘p’lp, fyip. He identifies them with two Babylonian«Assyrian deities, the first with 
Sakknt, and the latter with Kaiwan. His identification is almost certain, as these names 
appear together in a Babylonian religious text [IV R. 52, col. 4,1.9; cf. Zimmern, Beitr&ge 
Mur Kenntni m der Bab. Bel ., 1896, p. 10,1.179], where they are invoked together. Contrast 
KAT», p. 476. 

3 Comp. Ethiop. ’amlftk; seeAssyr. pi. fiarr&ni, used in the sense of The Great King. 

8 Read (with LXX) PTHTOI, and for » and 

‘Bead, with Gotha, ,or * ! >bb?V- 

< DTjVg instead of Aramaio is a Hebraism. 

• For this rendering of TO "TP c /* Grit. Notes on Ezra-Nehemiah (SBOT) p. 62,1. 85. 
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The context shows that the pi. (v. 13) means The Great 

King (o fjJyas ftaaiX&k). This is especially evident from the 
following verse (v. 14): “Now because we eat the salt of the 
palace, and it is not proper for us to see the dishonor of the king, 
we send and make known unto the king.” Moreover, if we con¬ 
sider a numerical plural, it would not suit the context. 

The Persian officials wished to inform the king of Persia that if 
he should permit the Jews to rebuild the rebellious city and its 
walls, there would be immediate danger of their rebelling against 
him, and not that it would do harm to kings in general. Taken 
in connection with the other passages in which the plural is 
employed to designate the Persian king there remains very little 
doubt that our explanation is correct. In v. 16, however, the 
pi. yobE is numerical; but, again, in v. 22 it may be intensive. 

According to Haupt 1 the plural D"*!pbp Ps. 110,5 is inten¬ 
sive, equal to The Great King (of Persia). He refers the psalm 
to Zerubbabel, 8 a prince of the Davidic family who was gov¬ 
ernor of Judea during the reign of Hystaspes (621-485 B. o.). 
The presence of a scion of the house of David in Judea stimulated 
projects for the restoration of the Davidic dynasty. The two 
prophets of that time, Haggai and Zechariah, prophesied a grand 
future. The great Persian Empire would be annihilated, and 
Zerubbabel would restore the political independence of the Jews, 
and become their Messianic King. We read (Zech. 6 , 9) that 
the prophet Zechariah is commanded to make a magnificient 
crown and set it upon the head of Zerubbabel. 8 He was to be at 
the same time king and priest at the right hand of Jhvh. It 
was in this age that Ps. 110, referring to Zerubbabel, was 
written. To show the intensive use of the plural D"Obp when 
employed as a designation of the king of Persia vv. 5. 6 may 
be cited, as restored by Haupt in connection with his interpreta¬ 
tion of Messianic Psalms in the Oriental Seminary of the Johns 
Hopkins University, during the session 1902-3. 

i Comp. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 114 (July, 1904), p. 110. 

a On Zerubbabel see Notes on Isaiah (Eng. transl.),p. 199,1.17 ff.; Crit. Notes on Ezra- 
Nehmiah (SHOT), 1. 9, v. 24. E. Sellin in his Serubbabel (1898) advanced the view that all 
‘Ebed-jHVH’songs refer to Zerubbabel. He has since retracted this theory in his Studien 
Mur Entstehungsgesch. der jUd. Qemeinde nach dem bab. Exil (1901), Vol. II, pp. 163-199. 
Cf. also Haupt, Is. 40, in Drugulin’s Marktteine. 

* In the received text the name of Zerubbabel is omitted, and the name of Joshua ben 
Jehozedek is mentioned; there is reason to believe, however, thAt in the original text there 
was only the name of Zerubbabel. See discussion on this passage, below, pp. 225. 
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jo^ba yrra n^iaa yr rm 

irvina aba nan y*w-b? uja-ryna 

My lord (Zerubbabel) will punish the heathen, 
and will shatter the Great King (of Persia) 

He will shatter the head over a wide land, 
he will fill it with dead corpses. 

Duhm ( Die Psalmen , p. 254) and others refer the psalm to 
Simon, the Maccabee. This view, as well as the theory that it 
refers to the Maccabean conqueror, John Hyrcanus (135-105 
B. o.), son of Simon, is untenable, as already pointed out by 
Haupt. It is held by some that the psalm is an acrostic of the 
name of Simon. 1 The objection against this view is that M 
(y. 1), the first letter of which is supposed to furnish the first 
consonant of begins the second hemistich, and not the 

first. Moreover, we should expect the whole poem to be acrostic. 2 

With regard to meter the psalm must be divided into two 
stanzas, each stanza consisting of five mdshallm or poetic lines. 
Each mashal has two hemistichs, three beats in the first, and two 
in the second. 

In Ps. 45 (in which, according to Haupt, is celebrated the 
wedding of King Alexander Balas of Syria with Cleopatra, the 
daughter of King Ptolomy VI., Philometer of Egypt, which took 
place at Ptolomais, in 150 B. o.*) v. 10 and 

are explained by Haupt as intensive plurals. 


bain rnas sprvhjra D'pba rvtoa 


But thy brightest jewel is the noble daughter (i. e., Cleopatra) of the 
great king (t. e., Ptolomy VI.), 

Who is to stand as consort at thy right hand. 


In the same way Haupt explains the pi. nibfiS (v. 15) as 
intensive , equal to The Noble Virgin. niEfpb which is at the 
beginning of v. 15 he inserts before fliSMSp v. 14. For fti 
nb rviaara v. is he reads fib niaraa . rrras-bs and naae v. 

»T T T *• T J T T * J 

14, and v. 15 he regards as glosses. filBttb v. 14 he 

inserts after tjbpTQ (ibid.). The Hebrew text of w. 14. 15 as 
restored by Haupt reads, therefore, as follows: 

1 Discovered by Bickell, and accepted by Duhm (Die PseUmen , p. 255). 

2 KOnig, EinL, p. 404, Anm. 

3 Cf. Haupt, Book qf Canticle «, p. 22, note 7 = AJSL. 18, 212, and his article on “The 
Poetic Form of the First Psalm ” in AJSL (April, 1908), p. 135. 
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: onr nisawap rvrajrib niffab ^bp _ na 
:nb niaruia rrrvim nibna abnb bav> 

lr I * ; T |v is; »v|v - |- 

The king’s daughter clad in brocade 
embroidered with gold. 

The noble virgin is brought to the king, 
her companions conduct her. 1 

We shall now discuss the several plurals employed to desig¬ 
nate the Persian Empire. 

Haggai, announcing the approaching overthrow of the Persian 
Empire, says: 

2 , 22 .’ 

rripbaa «©? 'foeth y^rrnso nratirrrw! unna-ps 

: sibsT rn* aira-urn rruD'vi raana tobtti 

I • I * r v|v : • r |v : : |r r % v I • : - r ; 

And I will shake the heavens and the earth, 

and I will overthrow the throne of the Great Kingdom; 

And I will overthrow the chariots and those that ride in them, 
every one by the sword of his brother shall fall. 

The pi. tYtobpt) in this passage is intensive , being equivalent to The 
Great Empire (of Persia). It was thus understood also by Rashi 
who in his note on tYbbOt) remarked: nb«“R2 KTI1D 0"® rVfibU 
Dbwi b© b? aasy it refers to the Persian Empire which teas 
then ruling the whole world. 

In several passages in the Book of Daniel ^bp ‘king 7 is 
employed in the sense of PDbpp ‘kingdom, 7 e. g., the Four 
Empires are called (7,17) "fpbp the four kings. In 

two passages (8,20; 10,13) the pi. D'pbp is intensive , equal 
to nisbttp Hag. 2, 22, i. e ., The Great Empire (of Persia). 


Dan. 8,20. 

: c"®*i ■na rob a tmpn bya mn nbfc Vwn 

The ram which thou hast seen with two horns is the Great Empire 
of Media and Persia. 

1 For a discussion on the text and meter of the whole pealm cf. his article on “ The 
Poetic Form of the First Psalm ” in AJ8L (April. 1908) p. 185. 

2 The last danse of 9,21 belongs to the following Terse. The clause TTV"] 

may be an illustrative quotation based on Bx. 15.5. At the end of the danse 
Vn$ nn'na“tr$ we must supply . Grata’s conjecture TTIH for TTVH is not 
good. Cy.'haupt’s paper Erldutemde Citate in AUen Testament in the Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth International Congress of Orientalists, hdd at Hamburg, 8ept. 1908. 
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That the author conceived the Medo-Persian Empire as a 
unity is evident from the fact that he employs one symbol to 
represent it, the original separateness of Media and Persia being 
indicated by the two horns. The pL *®bB must therefore be 
explained as intensive , equal to The Great Empire, and cannot be 
numerical, as all exegetes understand it. Our interpretation is 
further supported by the LXX which renders "*TQ ■'DbD 

by /3a<ri\eis Mi/Sow ical Hepc&v, i . e., cbBl “HE "|bO. 

In Dan. 10,13 (at the end of the verse) we must insert “to 
before "DbO, on the basis of the LXX. 1 0“® ''DbE is here 
equal to DIB rYDbD at the beginning of the verse. It is 
quite unnecessary to read (with the LXX, Theodotion, Marti) 
TFnrfrl for JK TFHrfB. The verse may be rendered as follows: 

But the prince of the kingdom of Persia (i. e ., the guardian angel of 
the Persian Empire) stood up against me for twenty-one days, but, lo! 
Michael, one of the chief princes, came to help me while I had been left 
alone there contending with the prince of the Empire of Persia. 

Bevan 2 interprets the phrase 0"® "ObD to be‘an intentionally 
vague phrase for the “Persian Dynasty.’” This interpretation is 
rather vague, and it is preferable to consider "Db£ a pluralis 
intensivus — The Great Kingdom. 

In Prov. 16,12. 13 D"ObD means the Great King, i. e., the 
Ideal King.’ 

Pbov. 16,12-13. 

: «©3 ■jir ni?nsa~’3 yan-wra? orsba rorin 
: onto D'mr ’ia'Ti pis-mEra trsba tin 

It is abomination to the Great King to commit wickedness, 
for the throne is established by righteousness. 

A delight of the Great King are righteous lips, 
and him who speaks right he loveth. 

MtUler and Kautzch (in SBOT) read the sing. -jba in v. 13 
on the authority of the LXX which has the singular even in 

i The LXX renders the last clause of the verse by m«tA tow <tt panryov row /WiA^w* r«*w 
n« i. e., 0"^ -jb^J b^^jt • The reading of the LXX is preferred by Behrman, 
Berthold, and Marti. 

3 The Book of Daniel (Cambridge, 1896), p. 168. 

* Comp. Haupt’s remark in Crit. Notes on Prov. (SBOT) p. 49,1. S. 
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y. 12. The reading of the LXX, however, only supports our 
view that the pi. ffOba is intensive. Toy 1 reads (v. 13) ! QT{S* 
for JS anH\ 

rv:|v 

We shall now discuss several (royal) intensive plurals em¬ 
ployed in the Ode of Triumph on the last Babylonian Monarch 
(Nabonidus), contained in Isa. 14, 46-21. 

Isa. 14, 46-21 is generally interpreted to be an ode of triumph 
on the downfall of the last Babylonian King Nabonidus (555- 
539 B. c.). a It was thus also understood by the editor who 
prefixed w. l-4a, and added w. 22 ff. The ode cannot be the 
genuine work of Isaiah as it presupposes a situation entirely 
different from that of the time of the prophet. 3 It must have 
been composed by a poet who lived towards the close of the 
exile. 4 Though he employs the perfect tense the ode is really a 
prophecy. It may be divided into five stanzas, each containing 
seven double-hemistichs, the first hemistich having three beats, 
and the second two. 5 

In v. 5 it is not necessary to read, with Guthe, the sing, b 
for 0 D"*blK2, as both D^blM and DTWTJ may be explained 
as intensive plurals. These plurals, if regarded as numerical, 
are quite unintelligible here, inasmuch as the context shows that 
the poet is speaking of one special king, i. e., Nabonidus. To 
show the intensive use of the plurals D^blEH and it will 

be necessary to give here the Hebrew text and translation of the 
first stanza of the ode. For fti HUirTO (v. 4) read with the 
LXX ;® for “QTlj we should probably read HSlcn, H 

omitted on account of the preceding 51 (haplography), or 12L1D, 
and cancel fTliT; for it is better to read the inf. 


1 Proverbs, p. 826, note on v. 13. 

* Cf. Driver, Introduction ®, p. 212; Marti, Das Buck Jesaya, p. 128; Duhm, etc., Strachey 
(Hebrew Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib , pp. 148 ff.), and Cobb ( JBL ., 1896, 
p. 31) think that bU 1^0 ▼. 4 is employed as a title of the king of Assyria. Cobb (JBL., 
1896, p. 28) refers the ode to Sennacherib; Winckler originally interpreted it of Sennacherib 
(Altor. Forsch ., 193 ff.), bat explains it now of the murder of Sargon (ibid., 414). 

8 Comp. Cheyne, Introduction to the Book of Isaiah (1895), p. 67; Driver, Introduction 9 , 

p. 212. 

* Driver, ibid. 

5 Comp, Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 278; for Eduard Siever’s metrical arrangement 
of the whole poem, cf. his Metrische Studien (Leipzig, 1901) p. 438. His metrical arrange¬ 
ment is not very good. He neither divides the poem into sections, nor does hQ eliminate 
from it later scribal additions. He makes several serious mistakes in vocalisation and 
accentuation of a number of words, e. ff., he reads (v. 9) for JH 7J&021 • Tjb for JH 

Tjb * etc. Comp, also Marti, Duhm, and Cheyne. 

9 So nearly all exegetes sinoe J. D. Michaelis. 
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Omit also and CjTfla v. 6. For the sake of the meter we 

most transpose the words of 86 so as to read lYpH nbj'"Xb' 
! rco® TKtt I Wbj. The first section of the poem should be 
arranged as follows: 


sroma nraio 
: o^bics nna 
rno -nba 
:-jipn -bn 
:nsn “insB 
roab tih 

• i i 

: rorra Ttta 

i i 


1033 raio "pK 14,46 

n-jion mao “Qion 5 

I I I T 

rrp» tnp rtpn 6 
Q'i3 r,*p rrfi 
■pstrrbo ntjpio nns i 

^b irraio ffnprcrm 8 

“o^by rnsn nbr-ab 

i I i 


How still has the despot become, 
how still the raging! 

Jhvh hath broken the staff of the Great Wicked One, 
the rod of the Great Tyrant, 

Who smote peoples in passion, 
with no cessation, 

Who trampled the nations in anger, 
with no restraint! 

Still and at rest is the whole earth, 
into joyful cry they break out, 

Also the cypress-trees rejoice at thy fate, 
and the cedars of Lebanon: 

There cometh up no woodman against us, 
since thou art laid low. 


HStt and iTh may both be referred to ffiDE (cf. Ps. 2,19; 
110, 2);* it is better, however, to refer them to and 

trbwa. Cf. rrap D-3n« is. 19,4. 

Similarly we must explain the pi. (v. 20) as meaning 

The Great Evil Doer, and DtTHtf (v. 21) as meaning Their Great 
Father. In both cases our interpretation is supported by the 
LXX, which renders them as singulars. Marti and Cheyne read 
the singular, but this is unnecessary. In v. 20 PjHn r^39 is a 
later scribal expansion, as is shown by the meter. For #E lKbai 
bIP ‘'SB we should probably read D**? STRbEfi. 


i Comp. Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 280,1. 37. 
8 So Marti, Duhm, Cheyne, etc. 
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nnio ^ns-s 
: traits jht 
D n*Q» ■pyn 
: try mstbai 


rn-opo, on« “irimtb 14,20 
obirb H-jp -1 «b 
ratra vpb wan 21 
■pK npn isy-bi 


Thou mayest not be joined jvith them in burial, 
for thy land thou hast destroyed; 

Never may be named 

the seed of the Great Evil Doer! 

Prepare shambles for his sons 

for the sin of their Great Father, 

That they may not rise up and take possession of the earth, 
and fill it with ruins. 


In Is. 3,12 i b pluralis intensivus for 1253*5 ‘ruler.’ 1 

ibraa Q‘ v oi‘i bbira *hdm re? 

il I I il 

: wpa -jTima 717 D-5na 77382 -a? 

My people—a child is their ruler , 
and women rule over him; 

My people—thy guides lead thee astray, 
and thy paths they have corrupted. 

Cf. -p2535 Is. 60, 17. 

Ezek. 19,1 D^ v 1235 is pluralis intensivus for fcTipS: 3 

jb&nir 1 'sorarbK nrp atio nwn 

And do thou lift up a lamentation on the Great Prince of Israel. 

This verse is a superscription of a lamentation (w. 2-9) 
addressed to Zedekiah, and the pi. i 'fcClD5 can refer only to this 
prince. Ewald and Comill adopt the reading of the singular on 
the basis of the LXX; but this is unnecessary. 

The pi. PlitO^C ‘branches’ Ezek. 19, 11 is intensive , meaning 
The Noblest Branch, i. e., the Davidic family, and the pi. "'tpiTD 
‘sceptres’ is equivalent to The Great Sceptre. 

Ezek. 19, 10-14 is a lamentation on Judah and her unfortunate 
king Zedekiah. Judah is likened unto a fruitful vine, planted by 
waters. Its noblest branch (ffitta) became a great royal sceptre 
B, t5!3125). It towered high above the other branches, but 

1 Cf, Gesenius-Kautzsch* 7 , p. 405, k. 

2 See Crit. Notes on Ezekiel (SBOT) p. 70,1. 48. 
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in wrath the vine was plucked up, its mighty branch was broken 
off, and it withered. The vine was then planted in a desert land 
(i. e., in exile). A fire went forth from the branch (i. e., from 
Zedekiah who was a member of the Davidic family), and con¬ 
sumed all its boughs. 

That the pi. is intensive is shown by the fact that it is 

referred to in the same verse by singular suffixes (irWlp, 
TtYpb"T). Modem critics (Comill, Bertholet, etc.) are inclined 
to adopt the reading of the singular. 

After making the proper textual emendations and eliminating 
the glosses, the poem divides itself into five couplets of double- 
hemistichs, with two beats in each hemistich. In v. 12b we must 
read for 0 llW’l IpIDtVl, inasmuch as the subject 

of these two verbs is the sing. »TW3; the final * of may 

be explained as dittography of the initial 1 of ten .* SpplSl ‘in 
thy blood' (v. 10) is unintelligible, and overburdens the first 
hemistich; it must, therefore, be omitted. 2 T* (v. 11) has crept 
in from v. 14, and D^fOJ *P"bj IHElp (ibid.) is a gloss 

to wpVt mn vaa im . in v. 12 innbs» m is a variant 
to the first clause of v. 14. In v. 13 TT2M and either »T£ or 
are glosses. 8 In v. 14 PPHD is evidently dittography of 
rm , 4 and biwab MID is a gloss to V Pitta; also nttttB (ibid.) 
is to be regarded as a gloss. The last clause of v. 12 should be 
preceded by v. 13. The Hebrew text should be arranged as 
follows: 


rib-imo Drtrbj is» 19,10 

SD-an nrar nrfe 


n'inor ■tpa'jrba mtpa nb-rm 11 
: “rnrbn oho. Tn» 


rrpbicn y-iijtb nans ionrn 120 
rms urain nmpn mm 

11 v 1 

* So Cornill, Prophet Ezekiel, p. 201. 

3 So Cornill; on the authority of the LXX («i4<k iv pof) Ang. Calmel and Gesenins read 
WT*- Toy reads simply O'lOD • Cornill rightly strikes out this word. 

•The LXX translates only one of these two words. 

*80 Cornill. 
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mps ■pan 

nbino nnn 

i i 

is 

non 

i i 

non p^Enn 

12 b 

nb5H rra 

i i 

vk asm 

l I 

14 

:t y non 

noTm a?*i 



This may be translated into English as follows: 

19,10 Thy mother was like a vine by waters planted, 

Fruitful and full of branches from plentiful waters. 

11 Her noblest branch became a great royal sceptre; 

Lofty it towered with the mass of its boughs. 

12a But in wrath it was plucked up to the ground cast down, 

And the east wind withered its fruits. 


13 Now it is planted in a thirsty land 

126 Broken and withered is its mighty branch. 

14 A fire has gone forth its boughs it consumed; 

And she has no more a mighty branch. 

One of the examples of the pluralis intensivus is 
Zech. 6,10. 14 which means a most magnificent crown. It has 
always been a matter of dispute as to whether one or two crowns 
are spoken of in the passage (Zech. 6, 9-13). The view of 
Wellhausen 1 is not conclusive. He believes that the singular 
verb firm v. 14 proves beyond any doubt that only one crown 
was intended, and he, accordingly, adopts the reading of the sing, 
rntpj. It is a well known fact, however, that the so-called pluralis 
inhumanus is frequently construed with a singular verb, 2 and this 
is the regular construction in Arabic. Hitzig thinks that two 
crowns were signified, one made of gold, and the other of silver. 
The question cannot be decided, however, from the plural form of 
tVTItSP, nor from the singular verb iTPIf! (v. 14), but only by a 
critical study of the whole passage. 

A careful examination will convince any unprejudiced reader 
that the original form of the prophecy has been tampered with. 

1 Of. Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, part 5 (Berlin, 1892) pp. 48,178. 

2 See Gesenins-KautzschH, p. 472*; Ewald g 317a. 
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From v. 11 it would appear that Joshua, the high priest, was 
to assume both the insignia of royalty and the priestly dignity, 
whereas, the concluding words of v. 13 ‘and there shall be a 
priest upon his throne’ (or better read with the LXX ‘at his 
right hand’), ‘and a counsel of peace shall be between them 
both’ would seem to indicate that at some previous time the 
names of both Zerubbabel and Joshua were mentioned in the 
prophecy, the former to be crowned as head of the temporal power, 
and the latter as head of the spiritual power. Moreover, the term 
‘sprout’ (Has v. 12) is a title distinctly given (c/. Jer. 23, 5; 
33, 15) to the Messiah who was to be a scion of the house of 
David. Now, this title applies very well to Zerubbabel but not to 
Joshua. Ewald suggested that we should read in v. 11 ‘upon 
the head of Zerubbabel and upon the head of Joshua.’ A more 
critical examination of the passage shows, however, very clearly 
that in the original form of the prophecy only the name of Zerub¬ 
babel was mentioned. According to Haupt 1 the text of the passage 
passed through three stages. Originally only the name of Zerub¬ 
babel was in the text. Then the name of Joshua was inserted, 
and while both names were in the text a gloss was added at the 
end of v. 13 ‘and a counsel of peace shall be between them both.’ 
Later the name of Zerubbabel was omitted out of fear of interfer¬ 
ence on the part of the Persian government. For as long as the 
Jews remained a religious sect the Persian government would not 
interfere, but as soon as they showed national aspirations by 
crowning a scion of the royal family, they would immediately be 
accused of plotting defection from Persia. The enemies of the 
Jews, especially the Samaritans, would have been but too glad to 
get hold of Zechariah’s prophecy in its original form, for the 
purpose of drawing the attention of the Persian ruler to the dis¬ 
loyalty of the Jews. It is, therefore, very easy to see why the 
name of Zerubbabel was omitted. The name of the high priest 
was retained as the crowning of the spiritual head was not likely 
to arouse any suspicion. Verse 14 was further added as a polit¬ 
ical gloss in order to show that the crown was intended exclusively 
for religious purposes. For similar reasons they have altered the 
names of the four Babylonian Jews who brought gold and silver 
for the making of the crown.* But if originally only the 

i He interpreted this passage in the Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, 
in the session 1908-1904. 
a QT. 10 and 14. 
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name of Zerubbabel was in the text, the pi. tYHD? must be 
explained as intensive , equal to a most magnificent crown . We 
find a support for our interpretation in the Chaldee paraphrase 
which renders the plural by 2*1 b^bS ‘a great crown.’ 

For m 1H05 by “PD rrm (y. 13) Haupt reads V^b “,PD PPPP 
and he (Zerubbabel) shall he priest at my right hand , i. e., of 
God. 1 Zerubbabel was to assume according to Zechariah (as also 
according to the author of Ps. 110) not only the insignia of 
royalty, but also to be priest at the right hand of God. Haupt 
also omits the last clause of v. 12 fTlPP bSTI HK ST321 (omitted 
in the Syriac version), and he regards the beginning of the next 
verse mrp bin rw Him as a variant to this clause. 

The pi. fVHtpy is also intensive in Job 31,36b: 

"b rvncy 

I would adorn myself with it as if it were a magnificent crown . 

Like Hilt# Zech. 6,10. 14; Job 31, 36, the greatest Jewish 
poet of the Middle Ages, Rabbi Yehuda Halevi (1086-1142), 
employs D*HT3 (plural of “1T2 ‘crown’) as pluralis intensivus , in 
his famous Ode to Zion. 

b'bxn wbbwbs b'bscibm rmr"' 

• kIt s s - r • : I -:r: vs* 

: ?pT 3 -rim -riib obiyb mcrt 

It will change and pass away the crown of the kingdom of the heathen, 
But thy power is eternal, for all generations is thy magnificent crown . 

Dan. 7, 9 “thrones”= a magnificent throne . 

Dan. 7, 9-14 pictures a celestial assize held for the purpose of 
executing judgment upon the Gentile power. The AJmighty, 
who appears in the likeness of an aged man with hair like spot¬ 
less wool, and snow-white raiment, takes his seat upon a Magnificent 
Throne (*pC“0) of fire, and is surrounded by His myriads of 
celestial attendants. The word for throne in v. 9 is in the plural 
in order to designate a magnificent throne. 

The plurals ‘lords’ and D^bja ‘masters’ are frequently 

employed in a singular sense, but these two intensive plurals are 
too well known to require any discussion. 2 

1 The LXX reads *jrO THTH; </. Ps. 110, which Haupt refers to Zerubbabel; 

in Johns Hopkins University Circulars , No. 114 (June, 1894) p. 110. 

2 Qf. Gesenibs-Kantsschtf, p. 405, i. 
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In Ps. 105, 6 the pL ‘chosen ones’ is employed to 

designate Jacob. 

: tttq npr •on rny orra# m 

It • *1 • I I I 

Te seed of Abraham His servant, 

Ye sons of Jacob His Chosen One. 

Hupfeld, Wellhausen, and Duhm, following Dyserink, read the 
sing. *Tffln; Baethgen reads with the LXX the pi Vn? in the 
first hemistich, and refers VQ? and Y^fiS not to D5TQS and 

TT*t r • : 

Spr but to yyj and *03. It is better, however, to retain the 
JH reading, and to take the pL D^-PHn as intensive . 

With the above passage compare Ps. 114, 2: 

: rmbwaa barra- “roipb rmpp nrvn 

IT | | I * I I 

Judah became his sanctuary, 

Israel—His Great Dominion. 

Ps. 105, 15 YTTDE My Anointed and *W33 My Prophet. Well¬ 
hausen 1 correctly observes that the terms the chosen , the anointed , 
the prophet , as employed in this passage, can be used only in the 
singular. ‘There is only one Prophet or Messiah at one time 
( e . gr., Abraham, Isaac, Jacob), and God can speak only concern¬ 
ing this one.’ Wellhausen points, therefore, *'SP33b , l TPWQ3. 
This emendation is, however, quite unnecessary, for like YHTQ 
(v. 6) these plurals may be explained as intensive . 

In quite a number of passages in the Old Testament the royal 
city of Judah (i. e., Jerusalem) is denoted by the plural 
cities, i. e., the city par excellence .* 

Is. 40,9. 

IT'S moaa -jb-'by pna in-by 

‘DbiDiT rmpaa rea ra-in 

: naTibH popi ppnpp "“iyb 

I i ill 

Get thee up on a high mountain, 

O thou that bringest good tidings to Zion! 

Lift up mightily thy voice, 

O thou that bringest good tidings to Jerusalem! 

Say to the Capital of Judah, 

Here is your God. 

1 Of. Notes on Psalms (SBOT) p. 104,1.14; Grit. Notes on Psalms (SBOT) p. 98,1.10. 

2 See Hanpt in Drngolin’s Markateine. 

* ■'*nvi bfct T0*Hn is a later scribal expansion, as is shown by the meter. 
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Cf. Is. 64, 9; Lam. 6,11, etc. 

In Cant. 1,17 the abode of the bride and bridegroom (who 
are termed King and Qneen) is denoted by the pi. DTD = The 
Magnificent Abode. 1 In the El-Amama Letters the pi. blt&ti 
is also frequently employed in a singular sense. Cf., for instance, 
Winckler, The Tell EUAmama Letters , No. 19 (B. n ) 1. 9, and 
No. 25 (L. 5 ) 11. 2 and 6. 

In conclusion may be mentioned a few plural nouns denoting 
appurtenances of great personages: bed, Gen. 49,4; 

bed, Ps. 63, 7; Job 17, 13. 


E. Intensive Plurals of Abstract Nouns. 

A great many abstract nouns in Hebrew that are commonly 
employed in the singular are sometimes used in the plural for the 
purpose of intensifying the idea inherent in the stem. These 
plurals may very frequently express the idea of 4 fullness 1 or ‘excel¬ 
lence. 1 The following are the clearest examples of intensive 
plurals of abstract nouns in the Old Testament: 

DirraiD 1 Ps. 46, 16, great gladness , and Ps. 16, 11, supreme 
gladness; Ps. 21,7, abundant blessing; rfiDDfi * Ps. 49, 

4; Prov. 24, 7, profound wisdom; JYib*D Is. 27, 11, and tYUiQR 
Is. 40, 14; Ps. 49, 4; 78, 72; Prov. 11, 12; 28, 16, keen under¬ 
standing; ninaa Job 12,6, and DTIttM Is. 32, 18, full confi¬ 
dence; rYTflua Job 41, 4, extraordinary strength , and Is. 63, 15, 
of the strength of God; rvfcTJ 1 Sam. 2, 3, and DTH Job 36, 4 ; 
37, 16, thorough or profound knowledge; tVBWK Prov. 28, 30, 
and DTH2K Prov. 20, 6, perfect faithfulness; DTjIh Is. 40, 26, 
omnipotence; fiiDH Ps. 76, 11; Prov. 22, 24, fierce wrath; 

Prov. 24, 34, thy utter want or destitution; PIFDIDp 
Lam. 1, 7, her utter destruction; EViDj23 Judg. 11, 36; 2 Sam. 
4,8, great vengeance; IVDIS Ps. 110, 3, all willingness; fYWn 
Ps. 6, 10; 38, 13; 62, 4; 66, 12; 67, 2; 91, 3; 94, 20; Prov. 
17, 4; 19, 13; Job 6, 9, utter destruction; Job 21, 2, 

and Ps. 94, 19, an abundance of consolation; tYi"Qy 

i Cf. Hanpt, The Book of Canticle* (Reprinted from Tn American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literature. Vol. XVIII. pp. 199-245; Vol. XIX. pp. 1-3 (July and 
October. 1903). p. 34, note on 1,17, 

* Cf. Solomon Glassius, Philotoffia Sacra (1706). col. 318: rHHlJC (Ps- 46,13) laetitiae^ 
h. e. munma laetitia. 

* Of. Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 59,1. 45. 
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Job 40. 11. 21. 30; Pb. 7, 7, violent wrath or great flood of 
wrath; niUUFl Job 33, 15, deep slumber {cf. Prov. 24, 23); 
nine's Pb. 68, 7, complete happiness or prosperity; "'“VOX Pb. 
1, 1, etc., the happiness of; niEHft Dan. 12, 2, utter contempt; 
niyipia Pb. 68, 21, and nW®' "fa. 26, 18; 33, 6; Pb. 18, 51; 
28, 8; 42, 6.12; 43, 5; 53, 7; 74, 12; 116, 13, complete salva¬ 
tion; DStpH and BSSTO thick darkness; nirPDB Ps. 23, 2, 
perfect quietude; lYlTlUfl Dan. 9,23; 11, 19, greatly beloved; 
D'B'X Pb. 88,16; Job 20, 25, great terror; cf. nil^H Ezek. 26, 
16; nibrQ Jer. 15,8; and nvfea Ezek. 26, 16; 27, 36; Pb. 73, 
19; nirishs Ib. 58, 11, complete aridity; IVifcOB Gen. 46, 2; 
Ezek. 43, 3 a great or important vision; D*HFlDB Pb. 10, 8; 17, 
12; Lam. 3, 10a, close hiding place; D'bUti 1 Ecc. 5, 6, utter 
vanity; DTliBB Jer. 16, 4; Ezek. 28, 8, cruel death; ni2S? Deut. 
32, 28, true counsel . 

Pb. 87, 3, rVHSpp a most glorious thing . Psalm 87 is a 
poem of the Dispersion. The underlying idea is that although 
the Jews are dispersed all over the world, still Zion continues 
to be the spiritual mother of them all. The original text of 
the Psalm is not well preserved, but Haupt has probably suc¬ 
ceeded in restoring it. He believes that the Psalm began with 
3a ■qa “QTB ni-QM and regards D'“bx TJ as a gloss to 
!pl. The first stanza 3 of the Psalm reads, therefore, according 
to Haupt, as follows: 

icTp -nnpQ irmc i*> -p nsia ttraas 3a 

r i ii mi i 

:njsop m»wo bsa fpt ym irm 2 

A most glorious thing is spoken of thee, 

His foundation on the great holy mountain : 

God loveth the gates of Zion 

Above all the dwellings of Jacob. 3 

For the pi. "’TTJ cf. p. 198. 


1 Cf. S. Glassius, PhiMogia Sacra* col, 618, note on Ecc. 6,6: In multitudine Bomniorum 

vanitates , h. e. maxima vanita «, 

2 The psalm most be divided into three stanzas, each stanza consisting of two meshAllm 
or poetic lines; each maahdl has two hemistichs, and each hemistich three beats. 

* Professor Haupt restored the original text of the psalm in connection with the inter¬ 
pretation of Messianic Psalms, in the Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, 
during the session 1902-03. 
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F. Several Miscellaneous Examples of the ‘Pluralis Intensivus.’ 

In Ecc. 7, 26 the pi. DniXS ‘snares’ = A Great Snare, and the 
pi. ‘nets’ = A Great Net. Cf. Bottcher, AusfUhr. Lehr . 

d. hebr. Spr., vol. 1, p. 488. 

In Prov. 7, 22, Haupt reads D*W© (plural of *T© ‘simple’) 
for fSL UiXTB , and renders it this colossal simpleton , this arrant 
fool . For a full discussion of this passage see Grit. Notes on 
Prov. (SBOT) p. 40, 11. 23 fif. 

In several passages (Job 17, 1; 21, 23; 2 Chron. 16, 14) 
the pi. D^Up = a great grave , t. e., a Mausoleum. Cf. Delitzsch, 
Das Buck Hiob (1902) p. 157, note on 17, 1. 

Cf. the Ethiop. pi. magdber employed in a singular sense. 


APPENDIX. 

THE ‘ PLUBALIS INTENSIVU8’ IN BABBINIOAL LITEBATUBE. 

The ‘intensive plural’ is but rarely met with in Rabbinical 
Literature. The following, however, may be mentioned: 

While in the OT the pi. D^bySl is employed in a singular 
sense only with suffixes, in the Talmud it is used frequently 
also in the absolute state; c/., for instance, Baba Kama , 54a 
0*^30 rrb IVfcH bs everything that has an owner; ibid., 57a 
O^byS Pen the knowledge of the owner , etc. 

The plurals and ■p'tSP are occasionally employed in a 
singular sense, as equivalent to Heb. D"TTK and D”b72L,’ e. g. y Tar- 
gum to is. l, 3 t rvci arm anan rr (7rva = rbya); cf. 
Gen. R., section 58 KTP3 "ntW the owner (or master) of the 
house, and Deut. R., section 2 "TDBn I am master of 

my desire . In the Talmud KPTTO, commonly employed as a 
plural of TQ, is sometimes used in a singular sense, like jna in 
the passages quoted above, e . g.. Baba Bathra , 36 VlbtDb TBbtJp 
rPtYHE (var. *03 inb"Ob) he (Herod) killed all of his master's 
family; Baba Kama, 103a tOlTDl '“fa the owner of the flask; 
ibid, "ism fctTfTfa the owner of the court. Compare Jastrow, A 
Dictionary of the Targumim, The Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, 
p. 834; Levy, Neuhebrdisches und Chalddisches WOrterbuch, 
Vol. II, p. 234. Targum to Gen. 40, 1 IGbfab * ( \*T7Cnb 

i Cf. Winer, Qrammatik dm biblimk&n und tarffumischen ChaldaUmua (Leipiif, 1834) 
p. 10ft, 3. 
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(■pn^isnb = DtTjnKb) to their lord y the King of Egypt; of. also 
Targum 1 Ki. 22,17; Ps. 136, 3, and Targum Yerushalmi, Gen. 
19,2; 42,33. 

(or Aram. fcWSip) is a common name for God in Rab¬ 
binical Literature. Cf. Pirke Ahoth 1, 3; 4, 12 (c/. rj fiaaiXeia 
r&v ovpav&v for rj ftaaiXela rov Seov in the New Testament; cf. 
also Matt. 23, 22). It is intended as a plural of majesty on 
analogy of DTlbtf. The plural KTQ1D as a name for God is 
found also in Dan. 4, 3 (KT21S "jttbflJ “H that heaven rules), and 
probably also in Job 15,15. 1 

Finally, we will mention Targ. to Jer. 15, 8 bn (= Hebr. 

D^EP bin) the sand of the sea; and Am. 3, 9 ■pltflD "HSllD by 
( = Hebr. "pTIM *nn by) upon Mount Samaria. 

iThns also 1 Mace. 4. 10; 84, 55. Cf. Shale., AWs Well that Ends Well. Ill, 4, ter 
prayers, wham heaven delights to hear . 
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THE MISSING PAGES OF AN OLD ARABIC 
ANTHOLOGY. 


Bt Chablbs C. Tobbet, 

Yale Univenity. 

Abu Bekr Mohammed ibn Ja'far ibn Afemed ibn el-Qosain 
es-Sarrftj lived in Bagdad, and died in the year 500 A. H. (1106 
A. D.). According to Ibn QallikAn, he was one of the most 
learned men of his time, a noted hdfiz and teacher of tradition. 
He was also a poet of no mean rank, as appears both from his 
reputation among his contemporaries and from the specimens of 
his poetry which have been preserved. He seems to have been 
the author of several works; 1 but the one by which he was best 
known to the literary world, and the only one which has survived 
to the present day, is the anthology to which he gave the name 

This title, Ma$0,ri al- U$$dq, “The Places Where Lovers 
Have Met Their Fate,” comes much nearer to indicating the 
nature of the book than is the case with most Arabic titles. That 
which es-Sarrftj has given us here is a collection of stories of loves 
and lovers, gathered from the classical and popular traditions of 
the Arabic-speaking world. All of the favorites of old Arabian 
story are here: Tauba (or Majn&n) and his Laila, ' Urwa and 
*Afr&, Qais ibn Dharlfe and LubnA, Jamil and Buthaina, and other 
couples hardly less renowned, and whose experiences were no less 
charmingly heart-rending. A few of the more remote celebrities, 
such as Yflsuf and ZuleikhA, receive mention or furnish an anec¬ 
dote, but the most of the material is taken from close at hand. 
Among the caliphs whose names now and then appear, Hftrftn 
er-RasId plays a very insignificant rOle—a fact which speaks well 
for the comparative trustworthiness of the book. Stories of 
Bedouin life have a prominent place, and, like the others, are 
generally interesting and always well told. 

Like the classical examples to which allusion has been made, 
the great majority of these anecdotes have a distinctly mournful 

'See 9 . 9 ., II, 437, and VI, 137. 
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tinge. They are histories of hopeless or unfortunate attachments, 
and end with a funeral. The ominous title of the book is thus 
fully justified. The author writes in the true spirit of the old 
theological dogma which tradition was inclined to ascribe to 
Mohammed himself: “He who dies as love's victim dies a mar¬ 
tyr, and paradise is his portion." From this point of view, the 
book might be called a martyrology of an unusually interesting 
type. It does contain, to be sure, a great many stories and 
incidents which end in the happiest manner; but both the author's 
pious turn of mind and his classical taste led him to prefer those 
of the more somber hue. Another point in which the stories are 
truly classical is their general tone of propriety and respectability. 
80 far as incident is concerned, many of them are lively enough, 
and unconventional enough, it is hardly necessary to say; but all 
are told with a reserve and a dignity which are never relaxed. 

In its combination of poetry with prose, the book resembles 
the Agh&nl. It is as truly an anthology of verse as of prose 
narrative. The proportion, too, is about the same as in the 
Aghdniy half poetry, half prose. As a specimen of pure literary 
Arabic, it ranks high, and deserves to be widely read by occi¬ 
dental scholars. The fact is to be remarked that for each one of 
the narratives, bits of verse, or scraps of anecdote a full chain of 
authorities is given, in the good old style which soon ceased to be 
practicable in such works. Moreover, as es-Sarrftj is a scholar 
addressing a cultured audience, he frequently introduces com¬ 
ments of his own which have considerable literary and historical 
interest. 

Although much read in its own day and for some time after, 
the vjriJkaJt was ultimately supplanted by other works of 

the same class, some of which borrowed from it extensively, or 
even consisted in the main of abridged versions of it. Hence it 
happens that in modern times manuscripts of the book are 
extremely rare, and that it was hardly known even by name until 
the printed edition appeared, some twenty years ago. This 
modern print is a well-executed octavo of about four hundred 
pages, published in Constantinople (JauA'ib Press) in the year 
1301 (18S4 A. D.). It seems to have been based on a manuscript 
of very good quality, and its readings are generally satisfactory. 
The publication has remained nearly unknown in the Occident. 
I have never met with an allusion to the book, and in talking 
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with one of the highest authorities in the field of Arabic litera¬ 
ture, a short time ago, I was surprised to find that he knew 
nothing of it. 

But the particular feature of the book, as it now exists, to 
which I wish to call attention, is a remarkable lacuna in one of 
its narratives. It is in the story of the Young Spendthrift of 
Bagdad and his Singing-Girl, a tale which is familiar to all those 
who have read the Thousand and One Nights . From the middle 
of this tale a long passage has been omitted, the manner of the 
omission and the subsequent history of the defective text being 
the especially noticeable features. The place of the gap is the 
middle of a sentence, the two halves of which now seem to fit 
each other perfectly. There is neither anacolouthon nor gram¬ 
matical irregularity, but it all reads smoothly from beginning to 
end. Moreover, by a singular coincidence the two halves of the 
accidentally created compound correspond in matter as well as in 
form. In either one the hero of the story is speaking in the first 
person and making mention of another man in whose company he 


happens to be. The text reads as follows (p. 382, top) : 


\ — A | J 


JLa. 


9 ^ » o 

yjb 


»^o! “So when we came opposite Kelwftdha, food was 

brought, and he ate, and I went up and sat beside him, and took 
charge of his affairs.” This certainly sounds like continuous 
narrative; but the pronoun of the third person in the two halves 
of the sentence refers to two altogether different men. The 
lacuna comes just after the word yft . In what precedes, the hero 
is in a certain well-defined situation, while from this point onward 
he is in totally different surroundings, though the fact does not 
immediately appear. The words next following the break, “and 
I went up and sat beside him,” happen to be perfectly suited to 
the scene which precedes, and one might even read on for a 
clause or two without realizing what a jump has been made. But 
the shock comes very soon; for whereas the reader had supposed 
the young man of Bagdad to be in a boat on the river, disguised 
as a common sailor, with his singing-girl (now the property of 
another man) almost within arm’s reach, and the situation becom¬ 
ing more exciting every moment—he suddenly finds that the 
scene has changed, somehow, without warning; the hero is 
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apprenticed to a green-grocer in the city of Ba§ra earning a 
dirhem a day, and in a fair way to marry the grocer’s daughter! 
Evidently this is not a case of intentional abridgement. When 
it is observed that about one thousand words have been dropped 
at this point, the explanation of the matter is beyond doubt; a 
double leaf (four pages) fell out by accident, and the loss was 
not noticed. 

Now, aside from the printed edition, two manuscripts of this 
work are known to western scholars, both of them in the British 
Museum. 1 I examined them with some care ten years ago. The 
one proved (contrary to the representation of the Catalogue) to 
be nothing more than a very meager abridgment of the work, 
and this particular story is lacking in it altogether. The other is 
a very old and fine codex which once belonged to Von Kremer. 
In this precisely the same gap is found which appears in the 
printed text The only known copies of the book, then, have 
this defect. The Constantinople edition was not made from the 
Von Kremer manuscript, as comparison shows. 

Fortunately, however, we are not yet at the end of our 
resources. The gap can be filled, and filled exactly, from another 
book, as I shall show. That which first led me to examine the 
oL&aJI was a theory of mine that it was the direct source 

of certain stories found in an anthology of el-Ghozflll, who lived 
some three hundred years later (f815 A. H. = 1412 A. D.) a 
The comparison has borne out the conjecture; the literary rela¬ 
tion is of the very closest kind. There were, in fact, at least 
three such collections of good stories which derived more or 

less of their material from es-Sarr&j; namely, the ._«l^ a.MI 

of el-Biqft’l (f 885 A. H. = 1480 A. D.), the 

of Dft’ftd el-Ant&kl (f 1005 A. H. = 1596-97 A. D.), and the 


i For the numbers, see Brockelmann’s ArabUchc Litteraturgeochichte , Vol. I, p. 851. 


2 For a partial description of this anthology, entitled JjLuO £ 

, and of the stories mentioned, I may refer to my article in the Journal of the 


American Oriental Society , Vol. XVI (1898), pp. 43 tqq. The literature of this story of the 
Young Man of Bagdad is given on p. 44. To the list of the manuscripts of el-Ghos&ll's book, 
given on p. 43, should be added Codex 3415 of the Bibliothhque Nationale. This manuscript, 
of which I have recently made a partial collation, is an important one. It is carefully 
written, and seems to belong to a line of literary transmission different from that repre¬ 
sented by the other existing texts. It contains, for example, the word which I sup¬ 

plied by conjecture in my edition of one of the stories (loc. cit ., p. 56, n. 12). 
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JuJ! of el-Ghozflli. Of these, the first two are abridg¬ 

ments giving nearly everything in considerably shortened form; 
see, for example, the specimens printed by Kosegarten in his 
Chrestomathy (this story, pp. 22 sqq.), and compare his Preface, 
p. x sq. In el-Ghozfill, on the other hand, only a few things are 
borrowed from es-Sarr&j, but these are transferred without 
change or loss. The dependence is undoubtedly direct, not 
through any intermediate work or works. The variant readings 
are only such slight verbal changes as inevitably arise, even in a 
very short time, in the manuscript transmission of such popular 
tales as these. Then—to go a step farther—some of these same 
stories were carried over into the Thousand and One Nights from 
el-Ghoztlll (not from es-Sarrftj), with but slight change. Here, 
in the subsequent history of the text, the transmission by succes¬ 
sive copyists was much more careless, involving many small altera¬ 
tions and occasional omissions or additions; whence it happens 
that the text of the Nights , as we know it, is of little use to the 
makers of critical editions. 

Whoever, then, wishes to see the story of the Young Man of 
Bagdad and his Singing-Girl in its oldest and most complete form 
must take the Ma^dr? aVUiidq^ where the tale is given with all 
the apparatus of tradition, and on reaching the lacuna fill in from 
el-Ghoztlll. The following is an outline of the narrative, with the 
Arabic text of the latter book at the two margins of the lacuna: 

The spendthrift hero is obliged to sell his qaina, who is there¬ 
upon bought by a rich merchant and carried on board a boat 
bound for Bagra. The hero disguises himself as a boatman 
and embarks with them at the last moment. The merchant soon 


asks for music (GAoz., i, 189,1. 3): ^*>1 Wi 

lei, jyyi y» r UkJI 

The girl complies, but makes 


such doleful work of it that all festivity is brought to an end. 
Soon after, the young man of Bagdad makes himself known, and 
is most generously treated by the merchant, who gives him back 
his qaina. The ensuing celebration is unnecessarily thorough. 
As the boat touches at one of the banks, in the course of the 
night, the hero lands, falls into a drunken sleep, and the boat 
goes away without him, since the others, including the girl, are 
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all too intoxicated to notice liis absence. He at last finds his way 
to Ba§ra, but is penniless, and has no way of finding either the 
girl or the merchant. It is at this juncture that the grocer takes 

him into his shop ( Ohoz ., i, 191, 1. 4 a/.): Jlfci 

»» iojUOJj fyJ 

oumJ mjcVavii [lVjuoI J JLj |*ju &) oJjij 
£1 &X~±d oiu^ s^ol &juo . Our hero accepts 

the position, and is prospered. He is saved by the grace of Allah 
from marrying the grocer’s daughter. Some time later he hears 
newB of the long-lost qaina , and makes his way to her just as she 
is digging a grave. The grave-digging is abandoned, and the 
reunited pair live together happily to the end of their days. 
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By W. Mcss-Abnolt, 

Belmont, Maas. 

This book is the first in a series of small volumes prepared on various 
epochs in the history of Western Asia, containing, in addition to a num¬ 
ber of historical studies, also unpublished documents which throw new 
light upon the periods of which they treat. We have known thus far 
next to nothing of Tukulti-Ninib I, the grandson of Adad-Nirari I; and 
we, therefore, welcome the new inscription, a memorial tablet, which 
forms the chief attraction in this, handsomely done and well printed, 
book. For it enlarges, to some extent at least, our so scanty knowledge 
of the history of Assyria and her relations with Babylonia during the 
early part of the thirteenth century, B. C. 

The text contains an account of the founding, by the king, of the 
city and the city-wall of Kar-Tukulti-Ninib, situate near the Tigris 
between Euyun jik and Kal'a Sherfcftt; preceded by a list of the military 
expeditions which he had conducted up to the time the tablet was 
engraved. We learn, for the first time, of extensive conquests to the 
north and east of Assyria, made in a series of expeditions of the king, 
who closes the narrative of his campaigns by an account of his invasion 
of Babylonia and the complete subjugation of Sumer and Akkad. The 
introduction of 76 pages* takes up such matters as: (1) Materials for 
the Early History of Assyria; (2) The Memorial Tablets of Adad-Nirari 
I* and Tukulti-Ninib I; (3) The Historical Value of the New Memorial 
Tablet; (4) Description of the Tablet; 4 (5) Analysis of the Text; (6) 
Babylonian and Assyrian Foundation Memorials; 4 (7) Egyptian Foun¬ 
dation Deposits compared; (8) The Foundation Sacrifice; (9) Object and 

1 Studies iw Easter* History. I: Records of the Reign of Tukulti-Ninib I, King of 
Assyria, about B. C. 1275. Edited and translated from a memorial tablet in the British 
Museum (No. 96494) by L. W. King. London: Luxoc dt Co ., 1904. xriii +185 pp. 

2 Or, rather 56 pages, for 10 leaves are taken up by photographic reproductions of suc¬ 
cessive portions of the Memorial Tablet. Texts and Translations follow on pp. 76-137; the 
Cuneiform Texts, pp. 141-175; followed by an index, pp, 177-85. Three times, in this care¬ 
fully got ten-up index the same misprint Tulkulti, instead of Tukulti, is found. 

*For which see IV Rawlinson, second edition (= IV* R.), pi, 99; KB. % VoL I, pp. 4-9; 
and R. F. Harper's translation, pp. 10,11, of his Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, P. 8, 
footnote 1, King says: “Adad-Nirari’s slab reoords the rebuilding of a portion of the 
temple buildings called the firlala; the exact meaning of the word is uncertain." I 
believe the word should be read muf ltla = roof, for which see my Dictionary (= CD.), p. 
572, ool. 1, and Meissner, Supplement, p. 81, col. 2,11.1 tqq. 

4 To judge from the blunders occurring in this short inscription of 67 lines, we must say 
that the engraver, who donbtless oopied from an exemplar before him, was both inexperi¬ 
enced and inaccurate. In addition to the omissions and errors mentioned by King, some 
further will be discussed shortly. 

With an explanation, for the benefit of the general reader, of the difference between 
the temennu, or inscribed clay cylinder, and the narft, or stone memorial tablet. See 
also CD., pp. 724,725. 
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Origin of the Foundation Deposits; (10) Their Manner of Burial; (14) 
Early Relations of Assyria and Babylonia; 6 (19) Tukulti-Ninib’s Suc¬ 
cessors; and (20) Problems connected with Tukulti-Ninib’s rule in 
Babylon. 

To the lexicographer pp. 78-137, containing the texts and transla¬ 
tions, are, of course, of chief interest and to a discussion of these we 
shall devote the major part of this notice. 

Pp. 78-95: The Annals op Tukulti-Ninib I. 7 

Obverse, 1-8: Introduction .—3-4 sar bur-sa-ni u na-me-e rap- 
sfUiP*-, “the king of the highlands and of the broad plains.” The 
meaning “plain” for namd is not quite proven. “Surroundings” 
would be much better; see Hammurabi-let ter 30,11 ( al ) Ra-fea-bu ( ki > 
u na-me(ve)-e-su (and its surroundings, = STB); HI R., pi. 53 a 30 

VT 

ina (41, 39 eli) ali u na-me-e-su. K. 2675, rev. 1. 9 u-sab-ri-bu 
na-me-e-su, i. e., of Jamutbala.—Is sar mfttu §u-ba-ri-i l£u-ti-i 
really correct! We should expect either m&tu also before I£u-ti-i, or 
both written as in IV 2 R., pi. 39 a 4, etc.—6. On kib-rat irbitta(ta) 
see now Jensen, KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 369, 551, 564, 586, in addition to 
CD., pp. 368, 369.—i-na sib-ba$ kis-su-ti-su is, of course, to be 
read, with Johns 8 and Peiser, i-na me-til kisshtisu; see metlu, 
CD., p. 623, col. 1 and compare 1. 20 of this text i-na li-it kis-su- 
ti-ia, which, without a doubt, is a synonym of the former.—The -ma 
at the end of 1. 8 should be translated: likewise (king of Assyria). On 
iln §ulmAnu(nu)-asaridu see CD., p. 1045; KAT .*, pp. 224, 474,475. 

Obverse, 1. 9—Reverse, 1. 1: Tukulti Ninib 9 s Campaigns, closing 
with the defeat of Bitilashu and the conquest of Sumer and Akkad.—9 
(end) read £u (not Ku)-ti-i—10, 11 m&tu U-fcu-ma-ni-i matuEl- 
bu-ni-a u mfttu Sar-ni-da | mftta Me-ib-ri, etc., “the U^umanl and 
the lands of Elkhunia and Sharnida and Mekhri.” Peiser suggests to 
read Sar-ni DA ( = itti, at the side of, Brhnnow, No. 6657) mfttn Me- 
ib-ri, referring to Budge and King’s Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 
Vol. I, p. 119,13, where Tiglath-Pileser is said to have conquered [the 
land of l£uma]ni as far as the mountain (Peiser and also now King, p. 
45, rem. 3: land) of Mekhri (var. Mikhri); and also to Esarh. (I R., pi. 
45), col. ii, 1. 25 al Me-ib-ra-nu, called in the parallel text, III R., pi. 
15, col. iii, 1.13 mfttu Mi-ib-ra-nu. Peiser would identify these with 

« A chapter of great interest and well written. The B6l-ibni, mentioned on p. 59.11.1 sqq., 
as the first independent king of Assyria whom Esarhaddon describes as “ founder of the 
kingdom of Assyria” is also mentioned in 81-6-7, 209, 1. 28, another building inscription, 
where Esarhaddon calls himself li-ip-li-pi da-ru-u da B6l-ba-ni apil A-da-si Sar 
(mftt) ASSftr ( kl >, BAS, Vol. Ill, p. 353. 

7 We doubt not that King, in a second edition of his book, may be induced to change 
the name 11 Annals” to that of 44 Records,” or 41 Laudatory Text,” in case he should con¬ 
sider Peiser’s remarks, Orientaltittiche Literatur Zeitung ( =OLZ .), Vol. VIII, cols. 55, 56 
(Febr., 1905), as to the point. To be sure, in other instances the author calls the inscription 
a memorial tablet, p. 76 et al. A new edition wiU, undoubtedly, also give an account con¬ 
cerning the acquisition and place of discovery of this new inscription. By the way, the 
Adad-Nirari tablet's purchase is discussed in pref. p. ix and p. 2 of the text, not on p. 3. 

• In his review of King's book, published in the Jour, of Theol. Studies , January, 1905, 
pp. 292 sqq. 
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the Mekhri of our text. He also suggests changing of Sar (in Sar-ni) 
into I£i-pa-ni, mentioned in Anp., col. iii, 11. 93, 94, assuming a mistake 
on the part of the engraver who copied from a tablet before him. 9 The 
chief difficulty in 11.10,11 is the strange reading U-bu-ma-ni-i. 
In Tigl.-Pil., col. vi, 24, we meet the am ® 1 $u-ma-ni-i (see, also, col. 
t, 11. 73, 82) whose city the king captures and whose wide country he 
conquers (11. 36, 37). Another instance of the occurrence of this name 
in a Tigl.-Pil. inscription is given by King, pp. 46, 47. Why here the 
unusual mfttn U-bu-ma-ni-i ? I believe that the U- in U-bu-ma- 
ni-i belonged to the next line. The engraver, whose inexperience and 
carelessness is seen in other instances, 10 copying from an exemplar before 
him interchanged the beginning of 11. 10 and 11, which must have read 
originally KUB (= mftta )Ku-ma-ni-i and KUB-u ( = sado)Me-ib- 
ri. Accepting Peiser’s suggestion as to Sar-ni DA we would trans¬ 
late : the land of the ^uti, of the $umant, of Elhunia and of Sharai 
(or rather, of KipAni), situate at the side of Mount Mehri. iadft Me- 
ib-ri I hold to be the correct reading. The meaning of Mehri is 
correctly indicated by King when he says, p. 46 : the country (rather: 
the mountain region) took its name from the mehrA-tree, growing in 
that locality. 11 — 14. Peiser: Kur-bi-i instead of mfttu Kur-^i-i, 

connecting it with Kirbu, Anp., col. iii, 97,103, etc. Bezold, Catalogue , 
Vol. V., p. 2072. If so, then also Tig.-Pil., col. iii, 47; iv, 12, etc.— 17. 
i-na ra-ap-pi lu-la-i$, “with flame I burned.” On p. 82 rem. 1, 
Sennacherib, col. i, 1. 8, is also referred to, where the king is described 
as rap-pu la-’i-it la ma-gi-ri, “the rappu which burns up the 
disobedient.” But all this appears very doubtful.—Peiser very cleverly 
suggested for 1. 17 (end) to read sarrAniP 1 - sa pi-ri[-ik]-su-nu, the 
kings of their territory. To be sure, there is no urgent objection against 
the reading of the text and King’s translation; for sapirfltu in the 
meaning of “government, rule” occurs in Salm., Monolith, col. i, 1. 4 — 
18. Everybody, of course, will read d(t)up-si-ka as against King’s 
um-si-ka; see CD., p. 264 ; d(t)upsikka Amid = d(t)upsikka u-sa- 
as-si, which occurs so often. See also the use of em&du in the 
deluge, 11. 184,185. Peiser’s suggestion that the -id of u-sek-is in 1. 
18, differing in form from the -id in 1. 22 (end), is a corrupted contrac¬ 
tion of the two characters ni and id, the fault of the inexperienced 
engraver, is preferable to King’s explanation, p. 83, rem. 3. — 19. bur- 
sa-ni be-ru-ti, “highlands and valleys.” Peiser assumes here be- to 
be a mistake for bi (= gai ); if not, then read also Sargon, Khors,, 14, etc. 
hursAni bi (not gas)-ru-ti. Kang, evidently, considers be-ru-ti as 

• I wonder whether #i-pa-ni in Anp., col. iii, 1.98, is the name of a country rather 

than mft * a gi-pa-ni, to be translated simply by province, governed by a ^6pa, from 
whom we are informed the king received the tribute of the inhabitants. See also CO., p 
*22, col, 1. 

w See King, p. 10, and t'Wd., notes 1, 2, and S. 

u On the mefcr0-tree see CD., p. 534, col. 1. It was probably an immense mountainous 
forest-territory, such as we find even today in many countries. Peiser’s objection to 
ftad&ni, instead of m&t&ti, is, therefore, groundless, and his reference to U. 21 sqq. 
unnecessary. 
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a plural from a singular b&ru; if so, we should have a rather unusual 
adjectival plural ending for a plural noun. b\ir-sa~ni be-ru-ti I 
would rather translate by “deep, dense mountain-forests.” 12 —a-sar la 
me-te-fci are “regions where advance is impossible,” in meaning equiva¬ 
lent to Tigl.-Pil., col. ii, 11. 73, 74 e^il pa-as-ki sa a-na me-tib 
narkabAti-ia la-a na-fu-u. Compare also the frequently occurring 
a-sar la (’a)-a-ri, Senn., col. i, 1.18; IV 2 R., pi. 16 a 46,47 ina a-ba- 
a-ti a-sar la a-ri, etc.—20. The plural ar-ba-te(-su-nu), “roads, 
paths” from the singular arbu is scarce ever met with. As a rule we 
find ar-b© (ed-lu-ti, etc.); see Tigl.-Pil., col. iv., 1. 50.—Also dap- 
ni-is, 1. 22, is a welcome addition to our lexicographical material; 
d(t)a-ap-nu, adj., is one of the many synonyms of bar-ra-du, Sm. 
2052, col. iii, iv, 1. 36. 18 The plural dap-nu-ti is read in IV* R., pi. 
39 a 3, Adad-NirAri ni-ir d(t)ap-nu-ti, “who subjugates the ter 
rible;” unless we agree with Scheil, Rec. de Travaux , Vol. XV, pp. 
138 sqq., and Streck, ZA. y Vol. XVIII, pp. 155,156, that it is a nomen 
gentilicium and translate: “who subjugated Tapnflti.” 14 —25 (end), 
lu-me-ki-ir, “I flooded;” see makaru, CD., p. 539, col. I. 18 —26. 
With Peiser read perhaps kul-la-at mfttAti-su-nu. He also sug¬ 
gests that the exemplar from which the engraver copied read after 
b&l&P*-ia, 1. 29, as follows: ana al BAbili allikma ina risflti sa 
iln Istar rubftt(at) samA ir$iti(ti) sa ina pftni sftbAP l -ia 
illikfl .... asnib* 16 The twofold occurrence of alAku (allik, 
illiku) confused the copyist, and hence the present text.—30. On Bi- 
be-a-su see King, pref., p. x, and pp. 7, 9,13, 44, 49, 86, 96, etc. 17 It is 
found abbreviated to Bi-be; and is read by Johns, loc. cit., p. 292, 
and Peiser Bi-til-(i)a-su, the Kassite king of Babylonia.—34. ki-ma 
gal-tap-pi, “like refuse.” Both Johns and Peiser have indicated the 
correct translation of this, the most difficult word in our text. The 
former refers to gistappu, gilzappu, karfappu, kirsappu, etc. 18 
—“a footstool, which,” he says, “suits the context well: ‘I trampled his 
lordly neck under my feet like a footstool,’ 19 as a sign of submission the 
captive allows his conqueror to put his foot upon his neck.” Peiser, 
also, suggests a comparison with Tel-el-Amama gi-ir-tab-bu, bar- 

12 b©ru, adj., almost a synom, in this case, of gafiru. 

13 See CD., p. 935. col. 1. 

i*On $&(a)pi(I)nu see CD., p.357, col. 2. Jensen, KB. y Vol. VI (1), p. 310, translates 
ft-mu {(d)a-pi-nu by: “dor schrecklicho ft mu;” ibid.,, pp. 48, 49 ad K. 3454, ii, 1. 35 [at- 
ta ga§J-ru “ Adad t(d)a*pi*nu, he translates: “Du gewaltiger, fnrchtbarer Adad;“ 
the fem. (a-pi-it-tn is assumed in KB. y Vol. VI (1), p. 50,1. 58. 

is Notice in this text the occurrence of e and i, instead of the usual a: u-Sik-Si-du 
(6); u-Sek-ni-ig (18); lu-me-ki-ir (25); u-6e-im-^it (32); rev.: u-gek-lil (8 and 17); 
ufi-pil-ki (9); lu-be-lit (13); lu-de-bir (26); lu-$i-fci-ir (27); lu-li-mi-in (29).— 
On Hebr. see Haupt in “ Kings'* ( SBOT.) t p. 238. 

1#Line 31 (end) read as-ni-i^ (not -ik). uSee “Index,” p. 179, col. 1, end. 

18CD., pp. 219, col. 2 : 308, col. 2; 440, col. 2. Samii-Adad, col. ii, 1.15, etc. 

i*For gifitabb(pp)u, girtabb(pp)u, galtappu compare mafitakal, martakal 
and maltakal (CD., p. 614, col. 2); Ududu, irdudu and ildudu from fiadAdu, 
ibid. y p. 1014, col. 2. 
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tab-bi (Vardubu) = “groom.” 20 The comparison with the obscure 
similes used by Tiglath-Pileser I in his great Cylinder inscription, men¬ 
tioned by King, pp. 86, 87, rem. 1, are thus not quite to the point. 21 

Reverse, 11. 2-17: The Building of Kar-Tukulti-Ninib ? 2 —2. On 
ebirti ali-ia see Peiser, OLZ Febr., 1905, col. 56. On the use of 
ebirtu compare CT>., p. 11, col. 1. In 1. 4 we read i-ta-at ba-it 
i 1 ft n i p 1 -, “ in accordance with the desire of the godsbut in 1.2, according 
to King, only iln Bftl bftlu is mentioned who later on is not spoken of 
at all as one of the great gods (11. 6, 7). We wonder whether the text of 
1. 2 is correct? Does ilu A-sur here belong to ali-ia, as King and 
others say, or may we assume an original ila Asur Bftl EN-MES- 
ia = bftlft-ia? 28 Then, of course, the use of ilftni^* would be quite intelli¬ 
gible.—4. ba-it (ilftni p*-) is a welcome addition to the instance in 
Shalm., Monolith, col. i, 1.6 (CD., p. 137, col. 1). The use of i-ta-at in 
this connection, to be sure, is rather strange. 24 —7. For ilu Imina-bi, 
». e., ilu Sibitti sunu, see KAT\ pp. 413, 459, 460, 620; and CD n 
pp. 744, 745.—8. Me-sa-ri, in the meaning of “direct, straight,” occurs 
also in IV 2 R, pi. 58 a 49: “I conjure thee by ... . me-sa-ri re¬ 
bit;” 52. me-sa-ru-um-ma, “straightway, directly,” ZA., Vol. XVI, 
pp. 172,173. This use of mftsaru is quite seldom. Is es-ri-ti-su 
correct? We would expect -su-nu, or nothing at all.—Peiser trans¬ 
lates 11.0-11 bi-si-ib .... ar-ku-us: “mit der Wasserflille dieser 
Leitung machte ich den grossen GOttern, meinen Herrn, auf ewig eine 
gesetzmftssige Stiftung.”—11. fca-fca-ra-te (ma-da-te) is a most 
interesting plural. We usually find k a k~k a ~ru ma-’-du, Esarh., 
col. v, 1. 6, etc.; Neb. (j E1H.\ col. vi, 11.25, 26 : 4000 ammftt ga-ga-ri 
i-ta-a-ti Bftbili; col. viii, 11. 45, 46.—12. The reading of ilu Nabfl 
is not so certain. The group in Brfinnow, 2291, is quite different from 


“ Pferdeknecht; von kir$abbn, Fussachemel etymologisch, aber nicht sachlioh zu 
trennen and als Pferdediener zn fassen. Tnkulti-Ninib trat anf den Nacken des Bitilashu 
wie anf den eines Pferdeknechtes, der sioh auf die Erde kniet and dem KOnig seinen Nacken 
als Schemel darbietet, damit er sein Ross besteigt." 

2iki-ma §ut-ma-§i(Se), “like chaff," is translated by Feuchtwang, ZA.„ Vol. V, 
p. 91: “like sheaves," comparing Hebr. n i VQ ,! T?|J • Meissner, ZA. y Vol. VIH, p. 80, following 
Delitzsch, Orammatik , g 65, No. 406, derives the word from a root i-m-i. Streck, ZA. y Vol. 
XVIII, p. 167, translates: “Gewimmel, Ameisenhanfen," or the like, ». e., “Bezeichnnng 
einer ansserordentlich grossen Heeresmaoht." So also Hommel, Aufs&tzc und AbHand- 
lungen , p. 156, rem.4.—Delitzsch, Orammatik , g65, No. 40, cites also fint-me-Si, K. IS rev. 10 
(= IV* B. pi. 45 6 43; Harper, Letters , 281), read by Johnston, Jour. Am. Or. 8oc. y Vols. XVIII, 
p. 141; XIX, p. 81, and by JEMS., Vol. IV, pp. 527 sg^ftE-BAR Sib-fti, “corn-tax" (CD., p. 
1006, col. 2), fia mftt Elamti gabbi, etc. Streck, ZA. y Vol. XVIII, p. 67, again reads 
flnt-me-fii.—On ki-ma 8u(-u)-be(bi), “like standingcorn(7)," see CD., p. 1000, col. 2.— 
ki-ma King, “like swathes(7)," with CD., p. 297, col. 2; where, however, the 

possibility is suggested of translating “ like lambs," agreed to by Streck, ZA. y Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 171,172, who compares it to azlifi nnakkis. 

*» See, also, Introduction, pp. 40-43. 

*®Obv.K28we read *1° A-8ur Bfll n ^ Q Samai ilftni rabfttiP** bftlftP^-ia. 

wif it were possible to explain ba-it ilftni P** in the sense of thelater(t) bait-ili 
= blt-il I, see KAT.* y pp. 437,438, it would be much easier to understand these lines. L. 4 
would then mean: “ In addition to (literally: with, at the side of) the house of the gods, 
commanded by Bftl(7), I built a great city, a royal dwelling-place." 
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the one here exhibited.—12,13. ti-ik-pi. We usually find in its stead 
ti-ib-ki, e. g., I R., pi. 44,1. 62: three sfisxx(=200) ti-ib-ki; Sar- 
gon, Silver, 1. 38; Senn., Hass., 11. 81, 82; Bull-inscr., 11. 53, 54. Asur- 
rfts-isi, KB., Vol. I, p. 12, 11.10,11: fifteen ti-ib(p)-ki; and many 
other instances. 35 KB., Vol. I, p. 216, suggests that in Anp., col. ii, 1.132 
(and iii, 1.136): 120 tik-pi a-na mus-pa-li lu-ta-bi is a mistake 
for tibki; but tik-pi and variant ti-ik-pi also occur in Anp., Stand., 
1.17; twice here in our text, and other instances.—13. lu-be-lit, Piel 
of bal&tu, 1 (CD., p. 168, col. 1), occurs in Qal also in King, Magic, 
No. 12, 1.56, ba-as-ti tab-la-tu; 45,1.9; 62,1.7, e-pes pl-ku-nu 
ba-la-tu-um-ma.—14. 6kal me-bi-ra, “a palace corresponding to 
the size thereof.” K 2971 c 18 (IV 3 R., pi. 56) we read lu-u pa-as-sa- 
a-ti saman mi-ix-ri, translated in ZA., Vol. XVI, p. 163: “mOgest 
du mit vorzfiglichem(T) Oel gesalbt werden.” If this be correct, we 
could translate here: “a splendid palace.”—bit kis-sa-ti, “a mighty 
house;” but this would rather be bit kis-su-ti; see CD., pp. 454, 455. 
Perhaps it is to be explained like alu kis-sa-ti, III R., pi. 54, No. 6, 
1. 30, KAT. % , p. 30, rem. 1.*—su-bat sarru-ti-ia is also an apposition 
to 6kal and must not be translated: “for my royal habitation;” that 
would rather be ana §fibat sarrfitiia.—16. ri-si-ib-tu be-lu-ti-ia, 
“ the fortress of my dominion,” a welcome lexicographical addition. 

Reverse, 11.18-30: Conclusion. —18. read e-nu(not -na)-ma.—19. 
an-hu-su is “the damaged part (not, parts) thereof.”—20. On samni 
pas As u see Haupt in Isaiah (SBOT.), p. 82,1. 7; CD., pp. 846, 847.— 
21. On ana asrisu t&ru, the equivalent of Heb. » consult Haupt 
in Kings (SBOT.), p. 199,11. 40-42.—22 (end), read na-ri-ia (not -a).— 
23. u-sa-sa-ku is an unusual spelling, instead of u-sa-am-sa-ku, 
from masaku, CD., p. 567; KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 386, 387. 

Pp. 96-121: Supplementary Texts. The texts treat of the history 
and date of Tukulti-Ninib I. They are: 

a) The Babylonian Chronicle (82-7-4, 38), 37 col. iv, 11.1-13.—In 1.1 
King has succeeded in deciphering the name of Bibeiashu, which had 
escaped the notice of former editors and translators.—5. The treasures 
of Esaggil and of Babylon ina sil-lat us-te-§i, “He profanely 
brought forth;” translate either: “in impudence,” or “as spoil;” see 
CD.,pp. 764,col. 2; 1050,col. 1. If ilu BGl rabfi ilu Marduk means: 
“the great lord Marduk,” it is a rather strange wording. We would 
expect ilu Marduk bfilu rabfi; 11.11 and 12 do not militate against 
this. If, however, it means Bdl, the great, and Marduk, then 1. 6 must 
read [ana] sub-ti-su, the -su referring to Tukulti-Ninib.—u-za-as- 
sih = Ishtafal of nasafeu, for ustassife. 

b) Synchronous History.— S. 2106. 38 —4. King reads 8l-8l-8u as 

®See Delitasch, Htob.. pp. 609, 700, and my CD., Part XVIII. 

* Or, are we to read bit [fiar] kiS-fta-til Omissions of this kind are not unknown 
in this tablet. 

H So also read on p. 60, L 15. 

** Transliteration and translation published also in KB^ VoL I, pp. 196,197, ooL i, U. 
24sg«. 
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p&nfttu-su im-ha-as. It is usually read either si-lim-su” or ideo- 
graphically = abikta-su. 80 — ilu urigallftP^-su i-bu-ga-su, “his 
priests he captured from him.” amfil urigallu, to be sure, is some sort 
of a priest; but ilu urigallu alone is “a standard,” probably “a port¬ 
able tutelary deity.”* 1 See Zimmera, RituaUafeln , p. 126, rem. 9, to 
No. 26, 1. 24, urigalla; also p. 140, No. 31-37, ii, 11. 5 and 8. 
Thureau-Dangin, ZA., Vol. XVIII, p. 130, rem. 1: “hampe boucl6e;” 
cf. Heuzey, Rev . d 9 Assyriologie, Vol. V, p. 132.—Read i-pu-ga-su and 
see CD., 790, col. 1: p&gu, 1.—5. the translation in KB ., Vol. I, p. 
196, col. 1,1. 28, is, I believe, more correct than King’s rendering.—6. 
is-tu tar-§i .... a-di, see also Tigl.-Pil., col. v, 1. 47.—7. am-ma- 
ma-te is evidently a mistake for am-ma-te.”—K 44016:** 5. ina 
kabal-ti [i]-du-ku-ma, so King, following KB.,loc. tit.; but Johns 
maintains that such an omission is not necessary to assume. Du-ku 
could be read italla-ku. At any rate, it would seem rather strange to 
have the verb mean “they fought” (1. 4); and “he did slay” (1. 5). 

c) The famous copy of Tukulti-Ninib 9 8 seal-inscription from a 
clay tablet of the time of Sennacherib, by means of which the date of 
Tukulti-Ninib is fixed approximately. It is labeled K 2673 and pub¬ 
lished in III R., pi. 4, No. 3.**—2. kisitti(ti) mAtu Kar-du,* 6 “booty 
from the land of Kardu[nishi TJ.” See CD., 453, col. 1, g 2, where it 
is translated by “the conqueror of,” referring to Tukulti-Ninib; so also 
Tiele, Oeschichte , p. 147; Meissner and Rost, BAS., Vol. Ill, p. 214; but 
Lehmann, Zwei Hauptprobleme , questions this again; see also Jensen, 
Gtott. Oelehrt. Anz ., 1900, p. 862, rem. 1. Streck, ZA ., Vol. XVIII, p. 
161, agrees with Meissner and Rost.—mu-ni-kir is probably better 
than mu-na-kir, suggested by Peiser, KB., Vol. I.* 6 See for this 
form also p. 67, rem. 1.—4. gar-ri ik-ta-din, “the enemy carried 
away.”* 7 In CD., 663, col. 2, below,* 8 the correct reading is given as 
sa-ri-ife ta-din. So also Johns: “was stolen (and) taken;” and 
Streck, ZA., Vol. XVIII, pp. 160,161.—7. us-si-si-as-su for ust£$i 
assu, “I carried it away.”—Edge and rev. 4 are the interesting lines of 
this inscription, read by King: makkur Sa-ga-ra-ak-ti-Sur-ia-as* 8 
sar kissati. For a full discussion of this line, see King, pp. 66 sqq. 

**So Schrader, KB., Vol. II, p. 6, 1. 12: Besold, ibid., p. 82, 1. 21; Hincks, Amiaud; 
Hanpt and others. See CD., p. 1045, coL 2: 6 i 1 mn, 1. 

3°So Jensen; King in this book, p. Ill, 1. 21; and others. 

si See Johnston, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. XX, pp. 251, 252; CD., p. 790, eol. 1; Delitzsch, 
Htcb., p. 720, ool. 1, below; Johns, Jour, of Theol. Studies, January, 1905, p. 295. 

ss See Delitssch, DU Bpraehe der Koozaeer, p. 10; and Rtc. Fast*, Vol. IV, p. 29, rem. 2. 

>3 Published also in KB., VoL I, pp. 196,197, coL ii, 11.1 sqq. 

>4 See King, “ Introduction, 1 ' pp. 60,65-72. Transliteration and translation also in KB., 
Vol. I, pp. 10,11. In addition to the literature mentioned by King, pp. 65,66, see also OOtt. 
Gelekrt. Anz., 1889, p. 868; and ZA., Vol. IV, p. 90. 

**Rot., 1. 2, we read m *tu Kar-d u-ni-6i. See also Karduniaft, CD., p.429,col.2. 

**On the basis of KB., VoL I, p. 4, No. 5,1. 3, 8a ... . u-na-ka-rum. 

17 So Tiele; Peiser, KB., Vol. I, p. 11, rem. 5; KATJ, p. 454, rem.. Rev. 8imitique, Vol. 
Vn, p. 134,883. 

<* Against, ibid., pp. 372,373. 39The father of Bitil(i)ashn. 
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There is not the slightest reason to suppose that King has not found 
this reading, independent of Delitzsch. 40 We cannot but believe his 
statement 41 that he has made out the meaning of this line of archaic 
characters which has puzzled translators of the text during the last 
thirty years. 

d) Accounts of the Capture of Babylon by Sennacherib , on one of 
which he recovered the seal of Tukulti-Ninib I.— a. The capture in 702 
B. C., from 56-10-3, 1 (= I R., pi. 37), col. i, 11.19-36. 42 It is a great 
pity that King has not followed the fine example of Bezold in giving the 
variant readings for which students of the Sennacherib texts will 
always be thankful to the editor of the Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie .—28. 
According to Bezold also 55-10-3,1, reads TAG (= abnu) before a- 
k&r-tu. This changes, of course, the translation somewhat.—29. That 
SA(=GAR)-§U(=£AT) is an ideogram is not yet beyond doubt. 
It may be sAsu, a synonym of busfi. See also Senn, col. ii, 1.66, 
where the variant sa-a-su occurs. The libbi-ekalliP*--su are per¬ 
haps the sigrAti, the ladies of the harem (Haupt); see CD., p. 1011, 
col. 1; or zikrAti; so Delitzsch, Deutsche Literaturzeitung , 1904, No. 
49, cols. 3031, 3032, on Hammurabi-code, §§ 178, 180, 8al zi-ik-ru-um, 
a woman. The zikrAti were the concubines (Nebenfrauen) 4 * of king 
(or priests) in addition to the wife, the felrtu.—30. I am somewhat sur¬ 
prised that King does not mention—in parentheses at least—the 
Assyrian reading of am ® lu GAL-TEp**, certainly known to him. See 
Brfinnow, No. 6865 on II R., pi. 51, cols, d-f, 47 = ti-i-rum and man- 
za-az(-)pa-ni. u —On zammaru, zammeru, see also KAT.*, p. 590; 
Zimmera, Ritualtafeln , pp. 93,174-87; KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 387; CD., 
p.284, col. 2; Bezold, Catalogue , p. 1758 (81-2-4,65).—si-bir-ti, a geni¬ 
tive instead of the c. st. (sibrat). um-ma-ni is scarcely = servants. 49 — 
p. The capture in 689 B. C., from the Bavian inscription, 11. 43-54. 
These lines, together with the rest of the inscription, were thoroughly 
revised and collated by the author in the spring of 1894. The edition of 
this text has not yet been published. It is based upon the text of the 
tablet which is highest up in the gorge, and is restored from the other 
two duplicate tablets, the central and that nearest to the mouth of the 
gorge. The text shows many improvements upon former editions, 14 and 
we hope that King will not delay the publication of his edition of this 
important inscription. Lines 43-50 have been edited by Bezold in KB., 

40 In his artiole, “Assnr,” published on p. 90 of the Mittheilungen der VorderatiatUchen 
Geecllechaft, No. 20. December. 1009. See Peiser’s remarks. OLZ., loc. cit., col. 55, rem. 1: 
“ Falls sie (the interpretation) von ihm (i. e., King) stammt l ” 

41 Preface, p. zi. 

43 See KB., Vol. II, pp. 82-95. 

4* R. F. Harper, The Code qf tfammurabi, pp. 65,67: a devotee. 

44 See CD., p. 562, ool. 1, for other instances. Also K. 19589,4 in Meissner's Supplement, 
pi. 17. King, Magic , Nos. 0, 1. 15; 22, 1.16, and 18, L 0. Tlrn and manias pftni are, 
apparently, almost synonyms. 

40 CD., p. 58, u(m)mftnu, 1; Jensen, KB., Vol. VI (1),p.457; Vol.IV,p. 102(Neb.299,L5). 

4* So ini. 45; but is it too hasardons to restore, with Beiold, ak-Au-ud after fcfttftU. 
[a-a]7 46 ga-dn, instead of adi. 52 and 53. 
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Vol. II, pp. 116-19.—47. read ni(not mi)-sik-ti.-^57. AN-GlS-BAR 
is to be read girru rather than 11 Gibil. See KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 8, 
1. 37, and rem. 2, ibid.; 390, 391; also KAT pp. 364, rem. 2; 417, rem. 5; 
662. Perhaps = fcirru, i/“l“ip, for which see CD., pp. 933, 934.— 
Instead of ak-mu read afc-mu—54 (end), “I destroyed (it) so that it 
became like unto a swamp.” That u-s(i)al-lu means “swamp” is not 
so certain. See KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 498, 499; KB., Vol. IV, pp. 138, 
No. iv, 1. 7 (K 317), where is mentioned “a property (a piece of land) 
consisting of six acres of land ina u-s(s)al-la” (Peiser here: 
“am Stadtrande”); 168, No. ii, 1. 3, “the field of Blt-I-bu-ni ultu eli 
du-uk-ku-di-in-du a-na u-s(s)al-la (Peiser: zum Ufergebiet) of 
the Dubata-river.” See also p. 270, No. ix (Cyrus 174), 3, where §a 
u-s(s)al-la can scarcely mean “swamp” (Peiser: “von dem Felde”). 

Pp. 123-37: Appendix. It contains nine fragments, the first four of 
which belong to a bowl-inscription of Shalmaneser .1 (about 1300 B. C.), 
recording the restoration of the great temple of Ishtar at Nineveh. On 
p. 124 the author severely criticizes some statements concerning these 
made by Johns in his article “Nineveh” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
Vol. Ill (1902), cols. 3422 sq. It is most pleasing to observe the kindly 
acknowledgment of his mistake and acquiescence in this censure by 
Johns in his review of King’s book. 47 The texts are very fragmentary, 
and it is with great cleverness that King, pp. 180-32, pieces together a 
restoration of the original text. Lexicographically No. 3 (66-9-9,187) 
shows in 1. 5 the interesting plural an-sa-ti-su ak-sir u ma-a^[-te 
. . . . ], “the breaches I filled up and that which was fallen;” No. 4 
(S. 2115), 1. 4, ina ri-i-bit.—Pp. 133-36 are published, for the first 
time, two other building-inscriptions of Shalmaneser, found on frag¬ 
ments of bowls in the British Museum. They are numbered S. 2125 and 
Rm. 2606, where 1.3 shows the plural sa-]ap-ra-ti, “tributary gifts.”— 
7 (end) read e-nu(not mu)-ma.— 8. ib-tab-tu si-kur-ra-te, “the 
enclosed spaces had been rifled.” Johns prefers to read ’i-tab-tu 
(i/abatu), “and when the clamps had parted” (literally: carried them¬ 
selves away). Three more fragments follow, exhibiting no special 
features. 

This notice has grown greatly beyond the limits of space allowed 
even by the generous editor of this Journal. That such is the case 
constitutes for author and the readers of his book the best proof of the 
great interest which its contents have elicited from the writer. We 
sincerely hope that Mr. King will soon follow up this initial volume 
with others. The book is almost luxurious in its make-up, and perhaps 
a trifle more expensive than Assyriologists are wont to pay for books of 
this size. 48 

47 Jour, of Theol. Studies. January, 1905, p. 293.—But 1845 B. C. in 1.17 of p. 124 of King’s 
book is undoubtedly a misprint of King’s, not of Johns. 

48 But it scarcely deserves the scathing criticism of Peiser, printed in the first instalment 
of his review, OLZ ., Vol. VIII, No. 2, February, 1905, cols. 54, 55. 
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AEGYPTOLOGISCHE RANDGLOSSEN ZUM ALTEN TESTA¬ 
MENT. 1 

In this brochure we have another welcome evidence of Spiegelberg’s 
fruitful and many-sided activity. It oontains contributions which no 
student of the Old Testament can afford to overlook. They are arranged 
in ten brief essays, discussing the following ten words, passages, or 
incidents in the Old Testament, demanding explanation from the monu¬ 
ments of ancient Egypt: I, “Zur VOlkertafel (Gen. 10:6);” II, “Zu dem 
Aufenthalt der Abraham-Jacob- und Josephst&mme in Aegypten;” III, 
“Abrek(Gen. 41,43);” IV, “Der Name Asnath(Gen. 41:46; 60; 46:20); ” 
V, “Zu Exodus 1:16:” VI, “Pi-hachiroth;” VII, “Zu dem Zug des 
Schischak gegen Juda;” VIII, “Sukkijim (2 Chion. 12:3);” IX, “No 
und Hanes im Delta (zu Nahum 3:8 und Jesaija 30, 4);” X, “Thachpan- 
ches = Daphnae.” 

In I, Spiegelberg would date the passage in the Twenty-fifth Dynasty 
(712-663 B. C.), the age of Ethiopian supremacy, because of the fact that 
Kush is placed first of the sons of Ham. This would make the principle 
on which the list is formed a political one. The question arises, how¬ 
ever, whether the precedence of Kush in the list is a fact of sufficient 
significance to justify so important a conclusion. In the great Aton 
hymn, written by an Egyptian, the Egyptian empire is divided into 
“Syria, Ethiopia, and the land of Egypt,” with Syria first, although the 
hymn was not made at a time when Syria was politically uppermost; 
and yet the list is clearly a political one, with the dominant nation at the 
end. But Spiegelberg is undoubtedly right in concluding that the list of 
Gen. 10:6 is based on political considerations. 

In II, Spiegelberg suggests that there is a kernel of truth behind the 
attempt of Josephus to identify the Hyksos with the Hebrews. This is 
a possibility which I had also advocated a year ago in the manuscript of 
my history of Egypt, now in the hands of the printer. As it becomes 
more and more evident, or at least more probable, that among the Hyksos 
lords there were powerful Beduin shekhs, who rallied the neighboring 
desert tribes to the support of the Hyksos, one cannot resist the con¬ 
jecture that among these tribes were ancestors of the group of Hebrew 
tribesmen, who are later found in Egypt. The scarabs of unquestionable 
Hyksos date, bearing the royal name “ Jacob-El,” make it exceedingly 
probable that some such shekh gained royal power in the Hyksos age. 
However, the tradition preserved in Josephus depends so largely upon a 
sound criticism of Manetho, as a whole, that the entire question must be 

i Aegyptologische Bandglossen zum Altbn Testament. Von Wilhelm Spiegelberg. 
Strassbarg: Schletier <t Schtocikardt , 1904. 48 pp. 
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probed more deeply. What still remains for such criticism to do has 
been brilliantly shown by Meyer in his recent elaborate study of Egyptian 
chronology. 

Spiegelberg gives us an interesting suggestion in III, in explanation 
of the famous crux u Abrek,” which he would make equivalent to the Egyp¬ 
tian Yb-rk = “ attention! ” Etymologically and phonetically the identifi¬ 
cation is unassailable; in meaning, too, it seems to suit the demands of the 
case excellently. A closer translation, however, discloses a difficulty, 
with which the author seems not to have reckoned. Literally the term 
Yb-rk means “ Thy attention!” the pronoun k in rk being second person 
masculine singular. As the word is addressed to the multitudes before 
the chariot of Joseph, one expects a plural “ Your attention I ” and this 
plural is good usage in Egyptian in this phrase, as is shown by the 
passage in the papyrus Judiciaire de Turin (I, 8), where Ramses III 
addresses the judges with Yb-rtn = “ Your attention ! ” I should be 
glad to hear what the author’s opinion of this difficulty may be. It is 
of course, not impossible that the court heralds who preceded such an 
official might use the singular form, addressing each individual before 
them; but this does not to me seem probable. Hence I am still inclined 
to the old explanation of Brugsch, who makes the form (given in the 
Hebrew from a rare Egyptian verb (a loan-word from the Semitic) 

brk, with the meaning “praise, do reverence.” There is but one example 
of this verb in Egyptian, although the noun from it, with the meaning 
“tribute,” occurs a number of times. 

The other Egyptian original of the name of Joseph’s wife, 
suggested by Spiegelberg (IV), is undoubtedly more than a possibility 
and may some time become important for the date of the passage con¬ 
taining it, when we know more of the history of Egyptian names. 

In the explanation offered for the strange usage of the Egyptian 
women at the moment of accouchment (in V), Spiegelberg is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon a solid contribution to our knowledge of this interesting 
subject. He proves beyond a doubt that it was customary for the 
Egyptian women at the moment of delivery to sit upright upon two 
stools of brick between which the child was bora. So common and old 
was the custom that “to sit upon the brick” was the Egyptian term for 
“ be confined.” This usage then clearly explains the strange and puzzling 
phrase in Exod. 8:16, referring to the observation of “the stones” or 
“ the two stones ” (or of the women sitting upon them ?) by the midwives 
at the moment of birth, that they may determine the sex of the child. 
We have here also another interesting evidence of the knowledge of 
Egypt displayed by the E document. 

The negative result in VI, that we know nothing of the real location 
or identity of D1TTI timely. It has long been evident that the 
identification of Naville, who finds in it the Egyptian Pr-Jfrfr% is impos¬ 
sible on phonetic grounds alone. 

In VI the author upholds the accuracy of the Hebrew tradition that 
the campaign of Sheshonk-Shishak was directed against Judah alone, 
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and did not extend northward into Israel. This conclusion is based upon 
a reconstruction of the parallel rulers of Palestine and Egypt, in which 
I find myself unable to follow the author. There is no monumental 
authority for the conclusion that Solomon was the son-in-law of Psusen- 
nes II, and the author offers none. It is a traditional conclusion, resting 
upon the shakiest of chronological considerations. I am sure that the 
author would not have maintained it, had he considered the important 
Gezer incident (1 Kings 9:16-17), which has not been mentioned in his 
argument. The Pharaoh contemporary with Solomon was able to invade 
Palestine, to capture Gezer from the Canaanites almost at the gates of 
Jerusalem, and to present it to his daughter, Solomon’s wife. This 
incident proves two things: First, the power of Solomon was very slight, 
if he was unable to capture and hold an old Canaanite stronghold at his 
very doors, and it becomes evident that he was at least for a time but a 
KleinfUrst, a petty dynast. Second, the power of Egypt in Palestine 
during Solomon’s reign was not merely a tradition, a court fiction, but a 
Pharaoh of power and initiative was making his strong hand felt among 
the dynasts of neighboring Asia. It is impossible that this Pharaoh 
was Psusennes II or any other of the weak and decadent Tanites at the 
close of the Twenty-first Dynasty, who were but puppets in the hands 
of the powerful Libyan mercenary lords of the Delta, one of whom 
seized the throne as Sheshonk I, the founder of the Twenty-second 
Dynasty, about 945 B. C. The revival of Egyptian power in Pales¬ 
tine, proven by the Gezer incident, cannot have occurred at the close 
of a weak and tottering dynasty, in whose whole career we do not learn 
of a single attempt to maintain Egypt’s prestige abroad. It belongs 
to the rise of a new and powerful dynasty, anxious to recover the old 
conquests in Asia, and to the reign of Sheshonk I, of whose attempts 
in this direction we have contemporary monumental evidence. The 
readjustment of territory at the hands of the Pharaoh, by giving 
towns of one Palestinian dynast to another, is exactly in accordance 
with ancient oriental policy in the treatment of vassal rulers. The 
internal conflict which arose among the Hebrew tribes at the death 
of Solomon was too favorable an opportunity to be neglected by She¬ 
shonk I, and I see no reason why his campaign did not include also 
Israel, as his list indicates. It contains many new names, displaying 
orthographic peculiarities throughout, not found in the earlier lists, from 
which it therefore cannot have been a mere copy. In this list the author 
has noted the occurrence of the name “The field of Abram,” independ¬ 
ently of the essay of the present writer, calling attention to it, in this 
Journal, last October. This fact certainly speaks much for the validity 
of the identification. 

The identification of the Sukkiyyim in VIII as a Libyan tribe seems 
very attractive and highly probable. Discussion X revives the identifi¬ 
cation by Brugsch of the yutH MS of Nahum (3:8) with another city of 
Amon in the Delta, rather than with Thebes in Upper Egypt. For this 
purpose Spiegelberg collects new evidence. Nahum’s description of the 
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city as surrounded by waters seems strongly to favor a location in the 
Delta, and the author regards this conclusion as irresistible. It seems to 
me, however, that there are other considerations to be weighed. The 
greatest city and the capitol of Assyria, is being warned of a coming 
destruction in an apostrophe by Nahum, and we expect of him, if he 
draws an analogy from the downfall of an Egyptian city, that the 
parallel will employ the greatest and proudest of the ancient seats of 
power in Egypt. The overthrow of some not at all important city of the 
Nile Delta offers no adequate parallel to the coming destruction of 
Nineveh. When one remembers that the irrigation canals of Upper 
Egypt formed in antiquity, as they do today, a vast network like a huge 
arterial system reaching everywhere, and when we further consider that 
Nahum’s description is the most elevated poetry, his description of 
No-Amon does not seem incongruous as applied to Thebes. Spiegel- 
berg’s argument is nevertheless undoubtedly a strong one, and I may be 
too subjective in the above considerations. 

Spiegelberg takes up Hanes in the same discussion, and would find 
this city in the Delta also. Both in Isa. 30:4 and in the Qininsi of the 
Assyrian list he would recognize a Hanes of the Delta. Here new con¬ 
siderations, not hitherto applied to the question, have an important 
bearing. As I shall show in my forthcoming history, and in the fourth 
volume of my Ancient Records of Egypt , Hanes-Heracleopolis was a 
powerful principality at this time, dividing the dominion of Upper Egypt 
with the princes of Thebes. The principality of Hanes was therefore 
the next Egyptian power immediately above the Delta. Nothing could 
be more natural than the words of Isaiah, as he sees the messengers of 
Judah going to Tanis, the strongest city of the Delta, or even to Hanes, 
the powerful principality just beyond the Delta. For the same reason I 
see in the gininsi of the cuneiform the same city. It would, indeed, be 
remarkable if the Assyrian records did not record the submission of 
this principality, which, if not overthrown from its position of power 
immediately above the Delta, would have been a constant menace to the 
suzerainty of Assyria in the lower Nile valley. The order of the Assyrian 
list is not so stringently geographical that a principality bordering on 
those of the Delta should not be mentioned with them. 

In X the series of discussions closes with some interesting notes on 
Tahpanhes. While I have not been able to agree with all of the author’s 
conclusions in these ten discussions, it should be remembered that the 
material available in the development of several of them is scanty in the 
extreme. The instructive series forms a most useful compendium of the 
old solutions and the reasons for their rejection, while at the same time, 
modern methods are brought to bear upon them in most cases for the 
first time. With wide and many-sided knowledge the author has focused 
upon the questions treated an unusual array of material, which few men 
in the field of Egyptology command, and all will be grateful to him for 
these able and suggestive studies. 

James Henry Breasted. 

The University op Chicago. 
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TABLETS FROM TELLOH. 1 

The monumental contributions of M. E. de Sarzec to the sum-total 
of the Babylonian material available for scholars have linked his name 
to Telloh and have immortalized him for all time. For more than twenty 
years his indefatigable energy has braved the fevers and other dangers 
of Babylonia, and dug out of the age-old mounds at Telloh some of the 
choicest remnants of ancient culture and civilizations. Many of the 
best inscriptional antiquities from Telloh have been transported and 
deposited in the Louvre, Paris, where they form one of the most attract¬ 
ive collections of remains of Babylonian civilization to be found in any 
museum in the world. 

The most active transcriber and translator of these de Sarzec and 
other Louvre inscriptions is M. Francois Thureau-Dangin, one of the 
staff of Orientalists connected with that museum. He has published 
several accounts with some inscriptions descriptive of de Sarzec’s finds 
in various French periodicals, but for the most part in Revue d'Assyri - 
ologie (Vol. Ill, No. 4, pp. 118 sqq.; Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 13 sqq.; No. 3, 
pp. 69 sqq.; Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 67 sqq.). He has gathered up many of 
these smaller inscriptions already published, and has added to them a 
large number of those hitherto unpublished. 

The volume herewith examined contains 155 autograph plates of 431 
different inscriptions, mostly from Telloh. The author has thrown his 
matter into six divisions, corresponding presumably to successive histor¬ 
ical periods. These periods are (1) material anterior to UR-NINA; 

(2) from UR-NINA to the beginning of the domination of Agade; 

(3) the dynasty of Agade; (4) from the close of the dynasty of Agade 
to the beginning of the dynasty of Ur (UR-ENGUR); (5) from the 
advent of UR-ENGUR to the modification of the regal protocol under 
DUN-GI; (6) the close of the reign of DUN-GI and the reigns of 
Bfir-Sin, Gimil-Sin and Ibi-Sin. 

In order to make still plainer the historical and other material, the 
author presents somewhat in detail the character of the inscriptions 
which he has included in each division. This is a valuable detailed 
description of the large material embodied in the 155 plates. It shows 
the commendable care with which the authorities have kept track of the 
localities in which many of the separate finds were made, and also as 
carefully specifies the unknown origin of some valuable documents in 
the list. 

The first division or series is made up of two groups of tablets of differ¬ 
ent origins. The first consists of eight tablets of unbumt clay found by de 
Sarzec at Telloh in 1893 in tell K, which is 250 meters southeast of the 
palace tell, and adjacent to the structure of UR-NINA. The second 
comprises seven tablets of burnt clay of unknown origin. This very fact 
adds to the interest attached to them, for they frequently mention a god, 

iRecveil de tablettes chald^ennes. Par Francois Thnreau-Dangin. Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1908. Imperial 4to. xvi pages and 155 autograph plates. 
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SU-KUR-RU as an element in proper names. Thureau-Dangin is 
inclined to think that these documents may have come from the hitherto 
unidentified site Surippak, for (DINGIR) SU-KU-RU is explained 
in more than one syllabary as Suruppak. Of all the fifteen documents 
in this series only four bear dates. Two of these four dated tablets 
carry proper names that are significant, for they contain in them the 
element §urupak; these are No. 14, which was written in the palfl of 
MAS-SURUPAK, and No. 15, in the palfi of INIM-SURUPAK- 
[ ] - ZI. Unfortunately, however, these data have slight value as yet, and 
all these fifteen documents are classified merely on the evidence of 
epigraphy. 

The second division comprises sixty tablets (Nos. 16-76), many of 
them of good size, covering the period from UR-NINA to the beginning 
of the domination of Agade. Eight tablets of this division were 
found by de Sarzec at various dates at Telloh, and all the remainder 
were dug by the natives and purchased by the Louvre subsequent to the 
death of de Sarzec. The personnel of these tablets is notable. One 
tablet mentions URU-KA-GI-NA, King of Lagas, and another is 
dated in the patesiat of LUGAL-AN-DA. There are several tablets 
that were the records of the palace, and more particularly of the harem 
in the time of the patesiats of EN-LI-TAR-ZI, LUGAL-AN-DA, 
and of the potest-king, URU-KA-GI-NA. One tablet is dated in the 
patesiat of EN-TE-ME-NA and of the priesthood of EN-LI-TAR- 
ZI. This mention of both names in one tablet shows the proximity in 
time of these two authorities. LUGAL-AN-DA and URU-KA-GI- 
NA are doubtless to be placed very near the period of EN-LI-TAR-ZI. 
There is a bit of interesting evidence that the wife of EN-LI-TAR-ZI 
and BAR-NAM-TAR-RA wife of LUGAL-AN-DA employed the 
same servant 8 A 5 (Nos. 70 and 75), and that the servant E N -1G - G A L, 
frequently mentioned under LUGAL-AN-DA was equally at the ser¬ 
vice of URU-KA-GI-NA and of his wife SAG-SAG (No. 73). 

The tablets of this entire series or division bear the same character¬ 
istics, they are baked, in form almost round and the writing is that 
familiarly known as characteristic of the historical inscriptions of 
URU-KA-GI-NA. 

The third division embraces 103 tablets, some of them mere frag¬ 
ments, all found by de Sarzec, in the now famous “ mound of tablets,” at 
Telloh in 1805. These documents are placed by M. Thureau-Dangin in 
the domination of Agade. The many dates found in these inscriptions 
give them especial historical value. In the reign of darg&ni-sar-ali 
there is one tablet dated from the year of the campaign against Elam 
and Zafyara (No. 130), another from the conquest of Syria (Nos. 85 and 
124), another from the founding of the temples of Anunit and of Amal 
at Babylon and of the capture of darlak, King of Kutfi (No. 118), and 
another from the founding of the temple of Bdl at Nippur (No. 87). 
In the reign of NarAm-Sin only one dated year is mentioned, that of 
the founding of the temple of B6l at Nippur and of the temple of 
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Istar at Ninni-Ab (Nos. 86,106,144). Other chronological data may 
be gathered either from the impressions of seals dedicated to SargAni- 
sar-ali (Nos. 161-164), to NarAm-Sin (Nos. 165-174), or to BingAni- 
sar-ali, son of Nar Am - Sin (No. 169), or from a tablet mentioning the 
employees of S t argAni-sar-ali (No. 97). From two impressions of 
seals bearing the name of Lugal-usum-gal (Nos. 162 and 165), it is 
concluded that this patesi was a contemporary of §argAni-sar-ali 
and of NarAm-Sin. He is also mentioned in the year of the campaign 
against Uruk and Naksu (No. 136) and on several other documents. 
Another patesi of Lagas, UR-E is mentioned by side of NarAm-Sin 
(No. 83). Every such reference in this list of tablets seems rightly to 
attribute these documents to the dynasty of Agade. 

The fourth division comprises (with the one exception of No. 200) 
tablets found at Telloh by de Sarzec in 1898 and 1900 north of the 
“ mound of tablets.” Their period extends from the close of the dynasty 
of Agade to the beginning of the dynasty of Ur. The form and 
writing of these eighty-one documents fall into the limits in time indi¬ 
cated by this fourth division. The author has described this series in 
Revue d’Assyriologie, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 67 sqq. The first group belongs 
to time anterior toGU-DE-A. Among these tablets, we find of patesis , 
BA-sa-ma-ma (No. 181), UG-ME (No. 182), UR-BA-U (No. 185), 
UR-GAR (No. 186), NjAM-MA0-NI (No. 187), KA-AZAG (No. 188), 
GALU-BA-U (No. 189), and GALU-GU-LA (No. 190). The reign 
of GU-DE-A forms a kind of centre for the events of a considerable 
area of time. In this reign we have several important occurrences, such 
as the building of temples, the digging of canals, and the construction 
of thrones. UR-NIN-GIR-SU, the son of GU-DE-A, likewise 
occupies an important place in the dating of some of these documents. 
Probably contemporaneous with, or very near to the date of G U - DE - A, 
we find mentioned the the digging of the famous canal (GlS)-SUB-BA 
(No. 191), the building of the temple of the god GA-TUM-DUG 
(No. 205), of the temple of BA-GA (No. 212), of the temple of NIN- 
GIR-SU (No. 221), of the election of the high-priest of Istar (No. 234) 
and of the opening of the canal BA-U-5E-GAL-SUD (No. 253). 
Several tablets name lists of articles or objects designed for the king or 
various members of his family, etc. Some of these dated tablets have 
lent color to the theory that there was a royal dynasty contemporaneous 
with GU-DE-A and his son, at least this material is worthy of careful 
study in that line. 

The fifth division, embracing twenty-seven tablets, came from the 
same source as the fourth already described. They are dated in part in 
the reign of UR-ENGUR and of the patesiat of UR-AB-BA. When 
the reign of DUN-GI, son and successor of UR-ENGUR, begins 
among the mentioned dates, we are on reasonably familiar ground 
already discussed by the author ( Orient . Lit. Ztg. 1898, pp. 161 sqq.) on 
the basis of Hilprecht’s Old Babylonian Inscriptions , No. 125. 

The sixth division, consisting of 144 inscriptions, concludes the reign 
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of DUN-GI and embraces those of Bfir-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi- 
Sin. Eleven important dates in DUN-GI’S reign, seven each of Bfkr- 
Sin’s and of Gimil-Sin’s reign, and one in Ibi-Sin’s are found in 
this division. A careful investigation of these published documents will 
do much to fix more precisely the chronology of this hitherto troublesome 
period in old Babylonian history. 

On the supposition that Nabonidus was correct in his reference to 
N&ram-Sin, the sway of Agade would be located in the thirty-eighth 
century B. C., the accession of Ibi-Sin about the thirty-fifth or fourth 
century, and that of EN-TE-ME-NA somewhere about 4,000 B. C. 

M. Thureau-Dangin has done a useful piece of work in placing in 
the hands of scholars these 431 inscriptions of such ancient periods of 
history. They have already aided somewhat in the solution of some 
knotty little problems, and when studied in detail will doubtless add 
much to our knowledge of the historical and religious questions of those 
times. 

Ira Maurice Price. 

The University of Chicago. 


COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC GRAMMAR. 1 

It is a pleasure to greet this old friend in a new dress. Noldeke’s 
Kurzgefa88te syrische Orammatik , of which the first edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1880 and the second in 1898, has well deserved its reputation 
as one of the most satisfactory of all the standard textbooks in the Semitic 
field. It is, indeed, a “compendious” treatise, avoiding theories and for 
the most part recording phenomena without attempting to explain them. 
But as a clear and authoritative statement of the main facts of the 
grammar with which it deals, it would be difficult to surpass. 

Probably few will question the wisdom of putting forth an English 
edition. While it is true that most students of Syriac in England and 
America would be able to use a German textbook without serious diffi¬ 
culty, yet there would certainly be some who could use only a book 
printed in English; and to many others—the great majority, it is safe 
to say—the practical value of any such treatise as this one is very much 
increased as soon as it lies before them in their own mother-tongue. 
Moreover, it is a remarkable fact that in this important field of Syriac 
grammar we should have remained up to this time without any English 
textbook which could be called even tolerably adequate. 

Dr. Crichton’s translation is a satisfactory one. It follows the Ger¬ 
man closely, occasionally so closely as to be awkward, or even difficult 
to understand without a second reading, but, so far as I have observed, 
it always gives the meaning of the original, and generally gives it 
clearly. The English edition also has some points of decided superiority 

i Compendious Striao Grammar. By Theodor Noldeke. Translated from the seoond 
German edition by James A. Crichton, D.D. London: Willianu dk Norgate, 1904. xxxiv+ 
896 pp. 
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to the original. One of these is the use of rubrics in the margin at the 
beginning of every section, increasing the usefulness of the book for 
ready reference. Another, still more important, is the addition of a full 
“Index of Passages” at the end of the book, pp. 321-36. One of the 
most valuable features of Nttldeke’s grammar is his carefully chosen and 
sifted collection of illustrative passages, and Dr. Crichton merits our 
wannest thanks for undertaking the labor of providing this index to 
them. 

The general appearance of the book is like that of its original, the 
size of the page corresponding, and the type used (both Homan and 
Syriac) being the same. The proof-reading has been carefully done, 
though there are some corrections, noted in the table of errata on pp. 
318 sq ., which the reader will do well to make at once in his copy. The 
familiar and very useful “ Schrifttafel ” by Professor Euting has not 
been forgotten. 

This translation does not profess to embody a new revision of the 
grammar; nor was revision to be looked for in a work of this character 
so soon after the appearance of the German edition. The translator 
says in his preface: “No attempt has been made to alter in any way 
either the substance or the arrangement of the Grammar. Citations, it 
is true, have been again verified, and slight errors here and there have 
been tacitly corrected.” It appears also from the brief note of approval 
which Professor NOldeke prefixes to the edition that Dr. Crichton’s 
laborious undertaking of verifying the citations has borne good fruit. 
The translator has also in a few cases added a supplemental or explana¬ 
tory remark of his own; thus, the notes on pp. 3, 111, 291; while on p. 
134 an addition to note 2, signed “Translator,” has been inserted in 
manuscript in the copy which I have before me. Moreover, in spite of 
the disclaimer of anything new in this English edition, the intimate 
friend of the book in its German form will notice here and there the 
work of its author’s revising hand. Thus, in the second German edition, 
in § 194 (speaking of the forms in the perf. Peal from verbs tertiae * 
with suffixes) it was said: “ Formen der 3. m. pi. auf un{a) vor Suffixen 
sind mir von diesen Verben nicht bekannt geworden.” But here (p. 146) 
two examples of the form are given, one from the Lewis Gospels, and 
the other from John of Ephesus. 

One could wish that this work of retouching had been carried a little 
farther, especially in the way of including more of the illustrations of 
unusual forms and constructions furnished by the Lewis (or “Sinaitic”) 
Gospels, both because of the age and importance of this oldest Syriac 
version, only recently made known to us, and also because of the extent 
to which it is sure to be used by students in need of expert guidance. 
There are found here some archaic or dialectic forms of considerable 
interest which should be recorded in every Syriac grammar. Thus, on 
p. 133, in tabulating the forms of the anomalous verbs W and V||, 
NOldeke gives the imperative of the former as “ (with loss of the 1 and 

r # * 

with d), f. pi. oZ,” etc.; and the corresponding forms of the other 
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verb as “Vf (with falling away of the 1 and with e\ etc. No 

variation is noted in either case; and on p. 23, in the paragraph dealing 
with the occasional loss of an initial 1, it is said: “Even in writing, this 
1 is without exception wanting in .... oZ, etc^ 'come;’ V|, 
etc., 'go.’” Bnt in the Lewis Gospels we have the imperative forms 
(Matt. 8:4; 9:6,13; 21:28), fem. >^1 (Mark 7:29), and plnr. (Lake 
10:3; 22:10); and from \A similarly the imperatives U) (Matt. 19:21; 
Lake 9:59) and plar. ozj (Matt. 11:28). These forms, which I have not 
seen noticed anywhere, are all the more interesting since they agree 
with the forms with initial £ which occur in biblical Aramaic and the 
later Jewish dialects, and are the rule in Palestinian Syriac. 

One point in which the form of the statement would need to be 
modified in the light of recent discovery is the note in regard to the 
word used as the mark of the direct object, pp. 226 sq. The very 
sparing use of this particle in old Syriac is described, and the remark 
added, that “it was completely obsolete in the fourth century.” But 
the inscription at Zebed, published by Littmann, Semitic Inscription s, 
p. 47, seems to show that in some districts of Northern Syria the word 
continued to be used in the living speech at least as late as the fourth 
century. 

Charles C. Toun. 

Yale University. 
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good," don’t take it. M % ^k m I \ 
Have him procure you a " * ^k K " M 
pair from us or we will MM 

mail you a pair for 50c ^B 

or $1.00, according to 
quality. ME 

The “Gordon " slides in K 

the back. The only pef- B w 

feet sliding web form. Made in four sizes— 
32, 35, 37, and 40 inches. Mention size. 

GORDON MANUFACTURING CO. 

Box T. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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iTWlLL STAND) 
Any Test ' 


Wherever language is written the 1 ^ 

Underwood v 
Typewriter ' 

becomes as necessary to modern busi¬ 
ness as the mail service, telegraph, or 
telephone. Visible writing, perfect con¬ 
struction, easy operation, and great 
speed, produce MONEY RESULTS, by 
saving 25 per cent of your operator’s 
time with better and neater work. 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 Broadway, New York. 


Adapted for use 
with the ’‘Unit 
Bookkeeping 
System.” 


THE 

Morgan Park Academy 

—-. FOR BOYS= - 

Is a constituent part of The University of Chi¬ 
cago, and is situated in the beautiful village of 
Morgan Park, eight miles from the city site of 
the University. This situation is most favorable, 
affording healthful surroundings and spacious¬ 
ness of grounds. 

The Faculty of the Academy consists of eleven 
men, all college graduates, well-trained in their 
departments. 

The courses Include Manual Training and 
meet the entrance requirements of all the lead¬ 
ing colleges and technical schools. 

Its seven buildings, all of brick and stona, 
consist of three dormitories, the new gymna¬ 
sium, the library containing 6.000 volumes, the 
well-equipped science laboratory, and the reci¬ 
tation building. 

The Academy's ideals are to develop the best 
possible manhood in its students and to this end 
all its discipline is directed. Especial effort is 
made to teach boys how to study and to form 
habits of work. The students’ interests, athletic, 
literary, social, musical, and religious, are well 
sustained. 

The expenses vary from $ 250.00 to $450.00 
per year. Forty-five scholarships are given in 
recognition of excellence of effort. 


THE PALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER BOTH 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 

DEAN WAYLAND J. CHASE, Morgan Park, Ill. 


The Prospects of 
the Small College 


By William R. Harper 
President of the University of Chicago 
is mo, paper; postpaid, 35 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

A Complete Catalogue 0/ Publications Sent an Rtqutst 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

Q An invitation ia extended to any white mer¬ 
chant outside of New York city, or their repre¬ 
sentative, whose name appears in Bradatreet’a 
or Dunn's Commercial Agency Book, also any 
white professional or educational person, to 
accept the hospitality of our Hotel for three 
days without charge. Usual rates, apartment 
with private bath $3.00 per day and up, with¬ 
out meals. Parlor. Bedroom and private bath 
$35.00 per week and up, with meals for two. 
New York Merchants and Editors are reguested 
to call the attention of their Out of Town 
Buyers and subscribers to thiB advertisement. 

GALLATIN HOTEL 

70 W. 46th Street New York City 


Have you decided 
where to go? 

NEW JERSEY 
RESORTS 

are popular, health- 
ful and reached 
best by the 

NEW JERSEY 
CENTRAL 

“THE MODEL ROAD” 


Send 4c. in stamps for booklet, '‘SEA¬ 
SHORE AND MOUNTAINS,” an illus¬ 
trated story for vacationists, to C. M. Burt, 
G. P. A.. New York Citv. 
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T F you are having any trouble with the finish 
* oa your floors, or are not entirely pleased 
with their appearance, it is certain you have not 
used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor finish 
ever introduced. 

It makes a finish so tough that, although the 
wood will dent under a blow, the finish will not 
crack or tvn white. This is the highest achieve¬ 
ment yet attained in a Floor Finish, and is not 
likely to be improved upon. 

Finished samples of wood and instructive 
pamphlet oa the care of natural wood floors sent 
free for the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


P actary aa4 /lain Ottos, DETROIT. 
tOmm Factory. WALKERVILLB, ONTARIO 


Bausch & Lomb 


flicroscopes 

are used la the majority of college 
laboratories because they are the 
best, optically and mechanically. 

Send for flhatrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 

Chemical Apparatus 

Our stock of chemkal apparatus is 
complete and selected with the great¬ 
est care. Our aim is to supply only 
the highest quality apparatus at the 
lowest cost consistent wkh quality. 

1 Our chemical glassware manu¬ 


factured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOC. a 
guarantee of excellence. 

Special apparatus catalogue 
to schools oa tppflcatfaa. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 
Frankfurt a/M. Germany 


Through Pullman 
Service 
to Virginia 

VIA THE FAMOUS 

Big Four C. & O. Route 

Leaves Chicago i:eo p. ■. daily. 

••ONLY ONB NIGHT OUT. M 

All Meals in Dining Cars 


All Big Four Trains stop at Illinois 
Central 63d St. Station, Chicago, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
University of Chicago. 


Only Railroad from Chicago and Peoria con¬ 
necting in same depot at Cincinnati with 
trains of the 

Mw«yt 


Chicago City Ticket Office 

UICMMimI 'PImm IterriM. 46*0 

J. C. TUCKER, General Northern Agent. 
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FORTY YEARS 
of EDUCATION 

—_ &n th« Piano boainott — 

f We ought to know something about Pianos. 
Others think so, for we do the largest retail Piano 
business in the world. 

H We are agents lor 34 different makes of Pianos 
and have over 600 individual Pianos on our floors. 

H The prospective purchaser can make compari¬ 
sons here that would be impossible elsewhere. 
Then, too, we can meet your views in regard to 
price, lor we have Pianos from $135.00 up. 

f We sell Pianos on such terms of payment that 
no home need be without this necessary and 
artistic acquisition. 

A Good New Piano for Rent 

$4*00 oar Montis 

f Let us send you our handsome Piano book. It 
is free lor the asking. Write today. 



30 ADAMS STRUT, CHICAGO 


Carbon Paper 


PEN 

PENCIL 

TYPEWRITER 

A special lot of No. 1 quality, light 
weight, purple Carbon Paper, 
8 x 13 or x 11 

PRICES 

Prepaid to any part of United States 



A Great Combination for 

THIS SUMMER’S VACATION 

The Canadian Rockies 

the grandest scenery in the world —unapproachable in 
magnificence and majesty and 

The Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 

AT PORTLAND, OREGON 

This will be the popular trip this summer 

Through Service Between St. Paul and the Pacific Coast 

Send for handsome booklet " Challenge of the Mountains " 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 

A. C. SHAW, General Agent, Passenger Department 

232 South ClarK Street ... CHICAGO 
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THE 

OLD 

RELIABLE 


- QUALITY REMEMBERED 

long after price is forgotten 






InSMWM "CHOCOIATI 


The Only 
Cocoa & Chocolate 

OF WHICH THIS CAN TRULY 
BE SAID IS 


Say that YOURS is a 

STECK 

The “Old Reliable” Piano 

and you will have convinced any competent 
critic of the soundness of your judgment. 
Catalogue No. JO free 

Warerooms, Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


SOU BY SMCUS a IHHIGCtSTS ekrywhek 


THE FLA8” 


WABASH 

Summer Tours 


Write today for a Free oopy 
ef WABA8H Summer Tour 
Book—1905, outlining many 
very attractive summer vaca¬ 
tion trips, with rates, eto. 

Write us about any tour you 
may have in contemplation. 
We shall be glad to assist you. 

O, S* CRANK, F« Aa PALMER* 

I CLP. ST. Agent, A. CLP. Agent, 

L 8 T.L 0 UIB. CHICAGO. 


DENIACURA 


MhCIl 


K TOOTH 

from the ordinary 
ice in minimizing 
lses of decay. En- 
by thousands of 
s. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den¬ 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 
drug stores, 25c. per tube. 

AVOID SUBSTITUTES 

DENTACURA COMPANY, 

Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Biblical and Theological 

.- — - Publications -■ 


Religious Relocation 

CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES. A 

Series of Textbooks for the Sunday School. 
Edited by William R. Harper and Ernest 
D. Burton. 

For Elementary Classes 

An Introduction to the Bible: for Teachers of Chil¬ 
dren. By Georgia L. Chambsruh. 

For Intermediate Classes 
Studies in the Gospel according to Nark. By 
Ernest D. Burton. 

For Advanced Classes 

The Life Of Christ. By Ernbst D. Burton and 
Shailbr Mathews. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By 
William R. Harper. 

Auxiliary Texts 

For Bible Classes 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. 
Burton. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle PauL By 
Ernest D. Burton. 

For Sunday-School Superintendents and Teachers 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 8chooL By 
Ernest D. Burton and Shailbr Matmbws. 

An Outline of a Bible *8chool Curriculum. By 
George W. Pease. 

FOR DETAILED INFORMATION SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS 

THeology and Religion 

Religion and the Higher Life. By William 
R. Harper, viii + 184 pp., i2mo, cloth; 
net, 11.00; postpaid, $1.10. 

“They are straight and manly. Their circulation will do 
good. ”— Ba/tist Com mon wealth . 

“In these pages Dr. Harper appears at his best.”— Unity, 
“ Whenever President Harper writes on so important a 
topic we are bound to read nis utterances ."—Baltimore 
Methodist. 

“ The problems dealt with are of vital importance to stu¬ 
dents ana teachers; and President Harper approaches them 
with an earnest, devout spirit, and attempts to present them 
in a scientific, scholarly way.’* — Interior, 

Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Ex¬ 
perience. (Barrows Lectures, 1902-3.) By 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. 400 pp., 8vo, 
cloth; net, 51.50; postpaid, 81.66. 

The Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel. 
By Loran D. Osborn, xxvi + 254 pp., i2mo, 
cloth; net, 81.50; postpaid, 81.62. 

The Idea of God in Relation to Theology. By 
Eliphalet A. Read. 68 pp., 8vo, paper; 
net, 75 cents; postpaid, 78 cents. 

The Virgin Birth. ByT. Allan Hoben. 88 pp., 
8vo, paper; net, 50 cents; postpaid, 57 cents. 
The Contest for Liberty of Conscience in Eng¬ 
land. By Wallace St. John. 154 pp., 8 vo, 
paper; net, 50 cents; postpaid, 57 cents. 
Have We the Likeness of Christ? By Frank¬ 
lin Johnson. With 16 half-tone illustrations. 
24 pp., 4to, paper; net, 50 cents; postpaid, 
54 cents. 


Biblical Greek 

Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Tes¬ 
tament Greek. By Ernest D. Burton. 
Fifth edition. 216 pp., i2mo, cloth; net, 
81.50; postpaid, 81.60. 

Notes on New Testament Grammar. By 

Ernest D. Burton. Revised edition. 30 pp., 
i2mo, paper; net, 25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 
Some Principles of Literary Criticism and 
Their Application to the Synoptic Problem. 
By Ernest D. Burton. 72 pp., 4to, paper; 
net, 8100 ; postpaid, 81.06. 

The Kingdom of God in the Writings of the 
Fathers. By Henry M. Herrick. 118 pp., 
8vo, paper; net, 50 cents; postpaid, 57 cents. 
The Diatessaron of Tatian and the Synoptic 
Problem. By A. Augustus Hobson. 80 pp., 
8vo, paper; net, 50 cents; postpaid, 56 cents. 

Semitic 

The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon 
(about 2250 B. C.). Edited by Professor 
Robert F. Harper. Second edition. With 
103 plates, x v +1 92 pp., 8 vo, cloth; net, 84.00; 
postpaid, 84.28. 

“Apart from the great interest of the laws on their own 
account, there is material here for years of study tooching 
ancient history, civilization, and the Old Testament."— 
The Dial. 

“Students of Assyrian owe a great debt to Professor 
Harper for the learned and carefully and completely edited 
texl of this ancient and interesting code."— The Outlook. 

f*The excellent edition now available will be welcomed 
by the scholarly public."— The World To-Day. 

“ The present volume is an admirable foundation for the 
study of the text of these laws."— The Nation. 

“ Professor Harper has placed all orientalists under a 
deep obligation for the excellent and inexpensive reproduc¬ 
tion of the text "—Luzac's Oriental List. 

Assyrian and Babylonian Letters Belonging 
to the Kouyunjik Collections of the British 
Museum. Edited by Robert F. Harper. 
Parts 1 —VIII [Part IX in preparation]. 8vo, 
cloth; each part, net, 86.00; postpaid, 86.14. 
“ Dr. Harper deserves the gratitude of Assyriologists and 
historians for his self-sacrifice in undertaking this laborious 
and unremunerative publication.*'— Hartford Seminary 
Record. 

The Structure of the Text of the Book of Amos. 

By William R. Harper. 38 pp.,410, paper; 
net, 81.00; postpaid, 81.06. 

The Battle of Kadesh: A Study in the Ear¬ 
liest Known Military Strategy. By James 
H. Breasted. With 7 plates and 8 maps. 
48 pp., 8vo, paper; net, 75 cents; postpaid, 
81 cents. 

Some Literary Remains of Rim-Sin (Arioch), 
King of Larsa. By Ira M. Price. 32 pp., 
4to, paper; net, 75 cents; postpaid, 81 cents. 
The Sama& Religious Texts. By Clifton D. 
Gray. With 20 plates of texts. 24 pp., 8vo, 
paper; net, 81.00; postpaid, 81.04. 


The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAOO and 15* Ptflh Avmm NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO & 

ALTON 
RAILWAY 
“THE ONLY WAY” 


:.tCXfll 




IS THE BEST INVESTMENT 


THE CHICAGO A: ALTON 

runs the largest passenjjeren^ines 
in the world 

They keep the trains on time 

Between Chicago, 

St. Louis. 

Kansas City and 
Peoria 

Geo. J. Charlton, General Passenger Agent 


It leads in durability, reliability, 
permanent excellence of work, 
adaptability to all classes of work, 
ease, speed and convenience of 
operation, and economy in service. 


Remington Typewriter Co 
325-327 Broadway, New York 


Portland and Return: 


> 110.00 

56.50 


> 102.00 

52.50 


$ 53.50 Saved $ 49.50 Saved 


THE difference between the ordinary and the present u Lewis and Clsurk Cen- 
* tennial'* rates for round trips between Chicago and Portland and between 
St. Louis and Portland, as shown above, is a notable saving. Equally important is 
the fact that these lower rates are for the very best of train service via EITHER 
of the Burlington Route's several direct lines and connections —going one route, 
and returning smother, if preferred. 


Burlington 


Writs to-day for a special 
Lewis and Clark folder. 

P. S. EUST1S, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
209 Adsuns St, Chicago. 
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THE 

Cfjttttmttg 

is the DEAN of American Pianos 

Established in 1833 

Manufactured the First Upright in 1830 

Originated the Full Plate Qrand in 1840 

have now achieved a NEW TRIUMPH in the 

QUARTER QRAND! 

A grand piano, 5 ft. long, 4 ft. 3 in. wide. Remarkable for beauty of design, volume, 
quality and sustaining power of tone. SOLD FOR THE PRICE OF AN UPRIGHT. 

tottering Pianos are aa* only by tottering i Sons, Boston, aid are sold In GMeago only by 

CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

aao WABASH AVENUE 
CMCKEMNG, MJRTZMANN, MATHUSHEK AND GABLER PIANOS 
Wf Sell all Pianos at Definite Prices 

Publshers and Importers of Music :: Dealers In Music of the Better Glass :: We Pubflsh a Number of 
Desirable Musical Works for School Use :: Send for Descriptive Circulars 


BE UP 
TO THE 
MINUTE 


BY USING A 


P4UL E.WlRT 
F0UNT4IN PEN 

Practical, Durable and Reliable 
Standard of Perfection. 
Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


All dealers, or catalogue of 100 
styles for the asking. 

BOX G. Q BLOOMSBURG, PA 


Preserve Your 

Magazines 


Have them bound in Cloth 

i 

or Leather. It will improve 
the appearance of your 
Library at a email expendi¬ 
ture. The University of 
Chicago Press has a well- 
equipped job bindery and 
will be pleased to quote 
prices ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The University of Chicago Press 

Iff. Dept. Bindery Chic&gO 
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Let vis prove 
what we claim 
at our expense 


There is only one way to prove any¬ 
thing about a typewriter, and that is 
an actual test of the machine itself in 
your own office. 

That is what we want every possible 
purchaser of a Fox Typewriter to do 
before he buys. 

When we say the Fox Typewriter can 
be operated with from 25 to 100 per 
cent less energy than any other type¬ 
writer, it doesn’t mean anything to you 
unless we can show by this saving that 
it will enable you to reduce the cost of 
typewriting in your office, give you a 
better grade of work and save you a vast 
amount of worry about repairs. When 
we show you that , you are interested. 

We have proved this to some of the 
most discriminating buyers in the coun¬ 
try. Seventy-five per cent of our sales 
are made under just such circumstances. 

If we can prove it to you, you want 
our machine. 

Remember we prove this at our ex¬ 
pense. All you have to do is say you 
are interested, no matter where you are. 

Write us today. 

Fox Typewriter Co. 

Executive Office and Factory 
560-570 Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 

108 STATE STREET DETROIT, U.S.A. 


A History of 
Matrimonial 
Institutions 

CHIEFLY IN ENGLAND 
AND THE UNITED STATES 

=By= 

George Elliott Howard 

Professor of Institutional History in the 
University of Nebraska 

.... His work, based on the investigations of all acces¬ 
sible literature, historical, scientific, and legal, touches 
upon every problem involved in marriage and divorce, 
and its optimistic conclusions are quite in harmony with 
the true interpretation of evolutionary facts concerning 
the social development of mankind. It would be well it 
the extreme advocates of “ divorce reform ” and the 
Mormonophobiacs could give it careful perusal. For 
even the general public Professor Howard's volumes can¬ 
not fail to be both interesting and instructive, for they 
deal attractively with the most human of all institutions, 
and contain a mass of facts nowhere else obtainable.— 
The Nation. 

THB THRBB VOLUMES IN PAPER BOX, 
$10.00 net, postpaid $10.79 

-PUBLISHED BY - 

The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO and rs6 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


A Short Cut 
to Comfort 

The “Long Distance” HYLO 
(shown in the illustration) is 
just right for the man who 
reads in bed. Cord snaps 
on like a glove 
^ fastener. Any- 

body can put it 
in place without 
tools. The porta- 
iVL ble switch turns 

the light high or 
low or entirely 
a out. Switch lasts 
* I indefinitely. On- 
ly the lamp needs 
/mV to be replaced 
when burned out. 
Cords can be any 
length desired. 
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The New Hammond Typewriter 



For All Nations and Tongues and used by Atl Classes of People . 

THE BUSINESS MAN - Because the New Hammond is the Best Letter 

Writer, Manifolder and Tabulator. 

THE SCIENTIFIC MAN - Because the Hammond has a practically unlimited 

range of service. 

THE LITERARY MAN - Because the Hammond allows the use of several 

styles and sizes of type. 

THE LINGUIST - - - Because on one Hammond machine more than 

twenty languages can be written. 

THE LADIES - - - - Because the Hammond has a beautiful Script type 

and others in preparation. 

EVERYBODY - Because one Hammond will write anything in any 

style of type, language, or color of ink, on any 
size paper in any direction • 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

69th TO 70TH STS., AND EAST RlVKR NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Buffalo 
Lithia Water 

No Remedy of Ordinary Merit Could Ever 
Have Received Indorsations from 
Men Like These. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M.R.C.P., London* 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical 
Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons* San Francisco . 

Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, Professor Medical Jurisprudence* 
Bishop's University* Montreal* Canada. 

Cyrus Edson, A. M v M. D. y Health Commissioner New 
York City and State* President Board of Pharmacy* New York 
City* Examining Physician Corporation Council* etc . 

John V. Shoemaker, M. D. y LL. D. y Professor Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics* Medico-Chirurgical College* Philadelphia. 

Dr. George Ben. Johnston, Richmond* Va.* Ex-President 
Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association* Ex-President 
Medical Society of Va.* ana Professor of Gynecology and Abdominal 
k . Surgery* Medical College of Va. 


In Bright's Disease 
end 

Albuminuria 
ef 

Pregnancy 


In Stone In the Blad¬ 
der, Renal Calculi, 
and 

Inflammation 
eff the 
Bladder 


Dr. A. Gabriel Pouohet. Professor of Pharmacology and 
Materia Medica of the Faculty of Medicine* Paris. 

Dr. J. T. LeBlanehardf Prof. Montreal Clinic *SM.*SN.* V. U. 

Jas. M. Crook, A. M., M. D., Professor Clinical Medicine 
and Clinical Diagnosis* New York Post Graduate Medical School . 

Louis C. Horn, M. D. t Ph. D., Professor Diseases of Chil¬ 
dren and Dermatology* Baltimore University. 

Dr. J. Allison Hodges, President and Professor Nervous and 
Mental Diseases* University College of Medicine* Richmond* Va, 


In Bent, 


and 

Uric Add 
Conditions 


l 

C . ^ _ 

J College of Medicine* St. Louis. 

1 Huntor McGuire, M. D., LL. D.. Ex-President American 
Medical Association , Late President and Professor Clinical Sur¬ 
gery, University College of Medicine* Richmond* Va. 


W Dr. Robert Bartholow, M. A., LL. D., Professor Materia 
Medica and General Therapeutics* Jefferson Medical College* Phila. 

Dr. I. N. Love. New York City, Former Professor Diseases of 
Children* College of Physicians andSurgeons* and in Marion Sims 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, of New York* Professor of Surgery* 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College* Surgeon Bellevue Hospital. 


A pamphlet t»Hfag what these and many other of the leading medical men of the day say of the value of 

Bvifau) lithia water Buihud Lithia WAXEH 

In for sale by the general Drug and Mineral Water trade. 

PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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Walter Baker & Co.’s 

@Chocolate 
M? & Cocoa 


H % Vfjh ** 13 a P er * ect food, highly 
AH j Wl\ nourishing, easily di- 
Mtf i ill S este d> fitted to repair 
few | £ j f wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
look for this long life. 
tram-mark a new an( j h anc j S omely 

illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 

Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

45 Highest Awards 
In Europe and America 


Kitchens, Bath-rooms and cellars 
can be kept free from odors and dis¬ 
ease germs by an occasional use of 



An odorless, colorless liquid, which destroys foul odors 
and disease-breeding matter. When diluted with ten parts 
of water for household use, it costs less than 5 cents a 
quart. Sold everywhere in quart bottles. 

PREPARED ONLY BY 

HENRY B. PUTT, New York & Montreal 


SUMMER SPORT5 

TENNIS, GOLFING, AUTOMOBILING, FISH¬ 
ING. All great fun, but all necessitate a visit to the tub. 
Make the bath a pleasure by using Hand Sapolio, the 
only soap that removes all scurf, casts off the constantly 
dying outer skin, and gives the inner skin a chance to 
assimilate new life. 

ATHLETES, to keep in good trim, must look well to the 
condition of the skin. To this end, Hand Sapolio should 
be used in their daily baths. It liberates the activities of 
the pores, promotes healthy circulation and helps every 
function of the body, from the action of the muscles to the 
digestion of the food. 

WOULD YOU WIN PLACE? Be clean, both in and 
out. We can not undertake the former task—that lies with 
yourself—but the latter we can aid with Hand Sapolio. 
The safest soap in existence. Test it yourself. 


vose 


f'V f A JL T/\ ^ have been established over go YEARS. By our system 4 
L# I /m |\| ■ ■ %flhk payments every family In moderate circumstances can oof 
{ J im 1 ^ a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange id 

deliver the new piano in your home free of eapcsa j 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 1 

VOSB A SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mmm 
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